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By ALVAN S, SouTHWORTH. 
Scutprvre in the United States never had a more in- | ments, are rising on every hand, and all are to commemo- 


viting or happier outlook than now. Statues, pedestrian, | rate the intellectual attainments or military or civic virtues 
sitting, and equestrian, anu elavorately ornamented monu- | of Americans, or those famous in the modern world abroad 
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Such activity among sculptors 
was never known before in our 
history. They are now, and 
will be during the coming year, 
literally deluged with commis- 
sions and orders arising from 
competitions. The State of New 
York alone has appropriated 
unanimously by its legislators, 
and the Governor has sanc- 
tioned the Act, the sum of 
200,000 to erect eighty - five 
regimental monuments on the 
ficld of an to com- 
mands engaged in that battle ; 
$50,000 of which is for an im- 
posing memorial to mark the 
gallantry of our troops as a 
eommonwealth. Other States 
are pursuing the same liberal 
policy, a total of over $400,000 
now being available, and, alto- 
gether, this country has a stone 
and bronze fever quite commen- 
surate with the widespread con- 
tagion for pictures and bric-d- 
brac. This is well for our 
national history, elevating to our plastic arts, and very 
encouraging to the sculptors themselves, to whom na- 
tive appreciation has been for years an almost fruitless 
and wearisome expectation. 

With the harbinger of a bright future dawning upon 
our sculptors, it is intended in the course of this article, 
and without perfunctory chronology, to outline the men 
and methods of New York in this realm of art who are 





CASPAR BUBERL. 








now conscientiously working to 
meet the rising popular tide 
which has not manifested itself 
too soon for purposes of high 
aim, historical truth and artistic 
execution. 

Sculptors of New York are of 
four kinds : 

1. Those who are true artists 
and cannot be swayed from 
their own conception. 

2. The practical sculptors, who 
must please the crude and ar- 
bitrary ideas of their patrons. 

3. A class who are a combina- 
tion of the preceding two. 

4, Thoso who are stonecutters 
and partial modelers, and who 
work mainly for marble-yards, 
and stone-quarries—the simply 
wage-earning mechanics. 

And what, it may be asked, 
causes such a singular classiti- 
eation, such a descent from the 
Alpha to the Omega? The an- 
swer is simple. It is only a 
contest between art and mer- 
chandise. That is all. It is the marble-yard and the 
granite-quarry companies against the trained sculptors 
that have kept back the plastic arts of the country, 
so that only a few of those possessed of original genius 
and culture have been able to do creditable and en- 
during public works. And here is a case in point: A 
very prominent lady of New York told me that hardly 
had the news of her husband’s death been made public 
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before the doorway of the Fifth Avenue mansion in which 
the distinguished publisher died, was bc sieged, and from 
hour to hour was darkened by a horde of agents of marble- 
yard firms, demanding an interview with the widow in order 
to obtain precedence in submitting plans for an elaborate 
and costly memorial to the dead. But after the inter- 
ment they came in greater swarms. One had a mortuary 
chapel ; another, a design not unlike that of the tomb of 
Titian ; another, a mausoleum fit for Sesostris ; a third, a 
photographic copy of the Column Vendome; and still 
another, a portfolio of drawings from the tombs of the 
cemeteries of the Old World. This is only a common ex- 
perience with the wealthy, and has been so since sculp- 
ture took form in the early days of Frazee, Palmer, and 
Hi. K. Browne. 
confined to mere mortuary memorials ; for these com- 
panies, backed by large capital, have controlled, either 
openly or indirectly, nearly all of the public monuments 
of the country, and not a few of the important bronze 
statues, whence, in the latter case, their profit comes 
from immense and disproportionate pedestals. Thus, 
having a monopoly, and keen to watch the demand, the 
majority of sculptors, for sheer sustenance alone, have been 
forced to work as laborers at day’s wages for these con- 
cerns ; and this is true of every one of them who to-day 
bears a distinguished name or artistic reputation in the 
United States. Only a milder kind of slavery, in which 
the American sculptor has been held for over a genera- 
tion, is that of the architect. He plans the facade, de- 
cides upon the character of the decoration, but in farm- 
ing out the sculptor’s work, he makes of him a mere me- 
chanic at mechanic’s wages, stifling by ill-paid services 
whatever conception “r execution the artist may have. 
But now all of this is changing somewhat. Builders are 
dealing directly with the sculptors, as in the case of the 
Trustees of the Lick Estate of San Francisco, in inviting 
them to compete for the execution of three groups to be 
placed on the City Hall of that capital, to cost $100,000. 

But, happily, the causes which have operdted to retard 
the growth of sculpture in this Western World, or in the 
United States —for there is absolutely nothing of modern 
plastic art in Mexico, Central and South America, nor 
among our neighbors of the Canadian Dominion—are 
passing away. The sculptors themselves, heretofore 
separated by the jealousies engendered by the struggle 
of life, are having a friendlier feeling one to another 
because they see the flowing tide coming in. Ip fact, 
this promise of a great popular uprising for monu- 
ments and statuary is enough to make any sculptor feel 
ambitious. Said a very successful painter, the other 
day, when talking of this subject, ‘‘A sculptor is the 
most enviable man in the arts if he be good at his métier. 
It is a constant toss-up whether he will rise from poverty 
to comparative independence , for once a large statue or 
monument is ordered, he cannot go backward in his 
fortunes.” 

** And,” said a celebrated sculptor, standing by, ‘‘ when 
your canvases are mildewed, rotten, and have vanished, 
my public bronzes here and in Washington will be found 
standing, and will so stand until the crack of doom.” 

Thus, with such an outlook, what have we? There are 
about one hundred monuments and outdoor statues in 
the United States worthy of the name. New York pos- 
sesses twenty-eight of these works, and Washington 
seventeen. Among the sculptors of national name repre- 
sented in the open-air public places of the Union, are : 
Launt Thompson, Caspar Buberl, J. Q. A. Ward, Alex- 
ander Doyle, Augustus St. Gandens, Randolph Rocers, 
Henry Baerer, Dennis Sheehan, H. K. Browne, Wilson 


This tendency has by no means been. 





MacDonald, J. S. Hartley, John M. Moffit, Plassmann, G. 
Turini, Crawford, Clark Mills, Greenough, French, Cal- 
der, and a few others. Some of these, it is true, have only 
modeled the bronze-work, while architects and granite 
companies have supplied the shafts and pedestals, but 
this does not change the fact that the art belongs to the 
sculptor. It is not, however, a great showing, and I 
agree with many others that there are very bad statues in 
New York and elsewhere ; atrocious, if you please ; but, 
observed Mr. Launt Thompson, recently, to the writer : 
‘People speak constantly of the bad statuary defacing 
our parks and public places as if we were alone in that 
monopoly. You may put this in your pipe and smoke it, 
that there are a great many more bad statues in Europe, 
in proportion to the number standing, than you can find 
in the United States.” 

However, what we have in our leading cities has been 
accomplished in spite of the purely business houses 
which have antagonized the professional sculptors ; and 
about this conflict, a writer in the Century magazine, not 
long since, pertinently said : ‘‘ There can be no doubt that 
this system is a dangerous one. . . The public, and espe- 
cially committees, ought to bear in mind that the very test 
artistic talent can seldom be obtained through middle 
men, and that business men not composed of trained 
artists are as little likely to produce masterpieces of 
monumental art as literary bureaux would be likely to 
furnish on demand, and at most for your money prices, 
first-class novels or inspired poems.” 

If the idea suggested in this paragraph be carried out, 
then, indeed, shall we get something original, artistic and 
worthy of us as a nation, instead of following the old-time 
designs found in the illustrated catalogues of mortuary 
agents. And, in fact, throughout Europe the designing 
and building of memorials to the dead is recognized as 
one of the noblest branches of sculpture, and, as such, 
professional sculptors are always employed in their pro 
duction. The result is seen in the beautiful works to 
be found in the great cemeteries of Europe, in such 
marked contrast to those of our own. 

Yet the outlook for artistic work was never better than 
now, and the older sculptors of New York are feeling that 
the time is ripe for a vigorous and distinct national 
school, as witness the following sentiment promulgated 
by Mr. Caspar Buberl, the sculptor of the Garfield bass- 
reliefs for the monument at Cleveland, and whose profes- 
sional career in New York covers a period of thirty-three 
years : “‘ The breadth, purity and truth of modeling is that of 


an artist who does not fear his own conception. Ambition in 


art may be of the most exalted character, and in search- 
ing for an ideal in this field, the dividing line between 
success and failure is so exact as to render the ground 
treacherous and the undertaking dangerous. Great re- 
sults, therefore, are not to be achieved to-day in American 
sculpture by a servile following of the medisval or 
modern thought, nor in any bold outbreak against classic 
methods, but, rather, by .keeping in remembrance the 
ancient masters while working in harmony with the spirit 
the age in which we live.” 


J. Q. A. Warp, 


Mr. Ward, by public approbation, by the common con- 
sent of his brother-sculptors, by a general sentiment 
among critics, and also by patronage and pecuniary suc- 
cess, stands at the head of sculpture in America. In 
the latter particular it may be said he is unmatched in 
ancient or modern times, for he has made more money 
in his art than Canova, Thorwaldsen and Foley com- 
bined. It is, moreover, true that in his public works he 
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has covered a wider field of modeling than any sculptor 
working in America, ranging from ‘‘ The Indian Hunter” 
in the Park, which first gave him fame, to the ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Taking the Oath,” on the steps of the Sub- 
Treasury in Wall Street. It has been said that Mr. 
Ward has been very uneven in the merits of his pro- 
ductions ; but this is true of all men who indulge in 
creative work. He has covered a rich field, amazing in 
extent. It would seem, in. the later years of his. life, 
as if he were making a race against time, and wished 
to fill all of the cities of the Union with granite and 
bronze of his own fashioning. He has no less than five 
important productions set up in the City of New York 
alone, and these need no enumeration. The gem of 
this quintuplet is the ‘‘ Shakespeare ” in the Park, and 
belongs to his masterpieces. For its graceful, thought- 
ful and scholarly pose, for the exquisite modeling of the 
details of the figure, the refined treatment of the face, 
the wonderfully exact yet easy and natural handling 
of the drapery, and the portrait outline, from whatever 
point of view, we are taught to believe, belonged to the 
form of the Bard of Avon. There is a curious history, 
too, as to how Mr. Ward came to make this statue. The 
funds for its erection were mainly the product of the 
joint efforts of Edwin Booth and Lester Wallack, and the 
order was intended to be given to Mr. Launt Thompson, 
as the intimate and lifelong friend of the tragedian, who, 
of course, was the prime mover in the enterprise, and 
without whom it would not have come to successful 
fruition. But, owing to one of those peculiarly con- 
structed committees in which American art has long ré- 
joiced, Mr. Thompson was beaten in the house of his 
friends, although of the merit of his model and his capa- 
city to execute a statue of sculpture fully equal to that 
of Ward’s, no one doubted at the time, nor does any 
one doubt now. 

But, however one may pick flaws either in the works 
or the career of this eminent artist, it is not to be denied 
that in all respects the professional life of Mr. Ward is 
full of interesting and significant truths. He was edu- 
cated in medicine, but abandoned his adopted calling in 
1850, to become the pupil of H. K. Browne, who modeled, 
in conjunction with young Ward, the horse and figure in 
Union Square —that of Washington —and to-day con- 
sidered by nearly a unanimous critical verdict the best 
equestrian statue in the United States. ‘‘The first time 
I ever saw Ward,” said an art friend the other day, ‘‘ was 
in the belly of that horse, riveting the parts together.” 
His rise came through painstaking effort, the turning to 
account of his knowledge of anatomy, and perhaps aided 
by a mysterious luck that never fails the Ohio boy, it 
would seem. At any rate, it came to be in recent years, 
when a public statue was proposed, the projectors 
would say, ‘‘ We will get Ward to do it,” the same as the 
maestro would light on Patti as his favorite soprano. It 
was so when there was a competition for the Thomas eques- 
trian statue at Washington, and all models were thrown 
eut—the lightning struck Ward, and the result has been 
variously judged. But during all of these years of un- 
eeasing, of almost breathless, activity, Mr. Ward has never 
had any of the advantages of European culture like many 
others working in this city. A brief Summer’s holiday 
on the Continent has been all; and this self - isolation 
from the schools and monuments and great artists of 
the Old World has enabled him to treat American sub- 
jects with fidelity to the American type ; and there is 
no one, however long instructed in European studios 
er academies, denies his title to the position of being 





the leading sculptor of this hemisphere. 


LAUNT THOMPSON. 


Probably no man who has ever flourished in American 
art, either as painter or sculptor, presents a more inter- 
esting figure than Mr. Launt Thompson. All in the 
academies, schools, in every branch of the arts and o 
art trade, consent to his genius, to the almost unvarying 
perfection of his works, and to a recognition of the high 
art standards prevailing in his professional methods. Mr. 
Thompson, recently, asked about the variations of a 
sculptor’s work, said, ‘‘As for me, whatever goes out o» 
my studio is the best I can do, whatever the price paid 
me, and as to whatever success I may have attained, I at- 
tribute it to a close study of the Greek fathers.” Above 
all other sculptors, and possibly above all other artists 
in the country, Mr. Thompson has enjoyed a very ex- 
tensive intellectual acquaintance, one too, quite to his 
tastes, and in a company of whatever renown he has neve1 
been a cipher. He was a friend of Emerson and Long- 
fellow and the lesser lights of the Cambridge coteries ; a 
brilliant and companionable member of the old Bohe- 
mian Club in Broadway, near Bleecker Street, where 
such jolly good fellows and erratic spirits as Fitzjames 
O’Brien, George Arnold, Henry Clapp, William Henry 
Hurlbut and others were wont to quaff and chaff and 
laugh in chorus. Then, after he had risen to fame, he 
became a great society and club man in New York, and 
later, his houses in Paris and Florence, as well as his 
studios in the three cities, have been the places where 
may have been seen some of the most celebrated men in 
all walks of life. Mr. Thompson owes his success, in the 
eyes of his brother-artists, to the refinement of method, 
and correctness and poetry of conception with which he 
treats his subjects, and also to thoroughness, at whatever 
cost. His artistic growth, too, was broadened and 
strengthened by his varied associations, and also by the 
fact that while he began under Palmer in the mere me- 
chanical branch of sculpture and became a cameo-cutter, 
he plunged- into every intellectual stream whose banks 
he sought, and there are few more brilliant men at a 
conversuzione, in the salon, or about the punch-bowl at 
the club, than he. His works are well known, and need 
hardly be recapitulated here, as these monographs are 
not designed as catalogues, but simply to introduce, 
by light touches, some of the leading artists who have 
been and are now engaged. ine decorating the broad 
acreage of the United States with granite and bronze. 
Yet his notable works are models of finish, variety of 
treatment and independence of the conventional. His 
first statue was that of Napoleon, now owned by Amos 
R. Eno, standing in that gentleman’s parbor on Fifth 
Avenue at Twenty-seventh Street. The statue of Abra- 
ham Pierson, first President of Yale College, standing in 
the college grounds, is just now being assailed by an 
unsuccessful stone-smasher, in the American Architect. It 
was a difficult subject for Mr. Thompson or any sculptor 
to treat, which this young man should know ; but the 
Faculty appreciated Mr. Thompson’s high aims and thor- 
oughness, and made no unfavorable comments. Mr. 
Thompson’s last two colossal public works are the statue 
of Admiral Dupont, which he was commissioned to do by 
the United States Government, and a noble monument it 
is, to use Admirable Porter’s own words, ‘‘to the finest 
officer who ever trod a ship’s deck ;” and the other, an 
equestrian statue of General Burnside, ordered by thie 
Army of the Potomac, and to model which, Mr. Thomp- 
son was obliged to purchase many horses, and make al- 
most countless changes before he was satisfied with the 
execution. It stands on four feet, with the General in 
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the attitude of observation, and thus the artist has under- 
taken the most difficult equestrian pose known to either 
te sculptor or the critic. His success has been admira- 
bie in the extreme, and those who knew Burnside and 





ALEXANDER DOYLE. 


his habit as a commander can scarcely fail to recognize 
that the happiest moment has been selected to perpetu- 
ate him in the capital city of his State, whose leading 
character he was in civic and military life for nearly a 
generation. 

CASPAR BUBERL. 


Mr. Oaspar Buberl’s name is now conspicuously before 


the public as the author of the Garfield sculptures for 
Cleveland, and although he has not heretofore had as | 





JOHN M. MOFFIT. 


much popular renown as some other sculptors in the 
United States, it is safe to say that none are better, and 
that he is appreciated among his brother-artists as a man 
of great fertility, fine power of conception and execution, 











and capable of producing a highly creditable work in 
whatever department of his art he undertakes. Many 
years ago he came to this country from Bohemia, where 
he had learned sculpture in the best schools, and 
since then he has been constantly employed, and on some 
of the most important works ever executed in America. 
In the decorative line, among his most conspicuous ef- 
forts is the work on the Vanderbilt mansion at Fifty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue, produced under the 
architectural supervision of Richard M. Hunt. But in out- 


door work of the monumental order Mr. Buberl made the 











STATUE OF SERGEANT JASPER, BY DOYLE, 


sculptures on the Buffalo Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
the shaft rising toa height of eighty-five feet, surmounted 
by a bronze figure typifying the municipality itself. The 
composition is very striking in effect, embodying a series 
of very fine reliefs, martial and marine figures, and alto- 
gether something unique in detail and ensemble. But to 
show the fate which some artists must endure, Mr. Buberl 
modeled a figure of Ponce de Leon, which he executed 
for a large house in this city, and to-day he is ignorant of 
the city which it ornaments in South America. This fig- 
ure is one which should be put up in Central Park to 
help redeem the great opulence of bad sculpture which 
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abounds in this pleasure retreat of the metropolis. It 
represents the redoubtable pioneer in accurate costume, 
dramatic pose, stern visage, and is a true type of that re- 
markable group of cavaliers who, in the ages of discovery, 





0. D. WARNER. 


set the world aflame by the story of their daring deeds. 
Yet, beyond such art work as this, Mr. Buberl has de- 
signed and executed an elaborate series of figures, shown 
on the reliefs of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument at 


Hartford, which is unique in architecture, and a struc- | 


tural device which goes a long way to break the flat 
monotony of monumental art in the United States. The 


most important work which he has done, however, are | 


the Garfield Panels for the great monument at Cleveland. 





GIOVANNI TURINI. 


In person Mr. Buberl is a man of striking appearance. 
His face is the embodiment of art itself, and he is of 
genial temperament and manners, and should not have 
an enemy in the world. His art methods are painstaking 
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and conscientious, and his works speak for themselves: 
and it is complete justice to say that it is singular thas 
such a man, for over a generation in the United States, 
should not have found the public appreciation sooner. 
Writes a recent critic: ‘‘Mr. Caspar Buberl has been 
going on in his own quiet way for over thirty-two years 
in the United States, neither seeking nor sought. He 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT EAST ROCK, NEW HAVEN, 
BY MOFFIT, 


has kept aloof from public notice, but his master-hand 
has made its impress all the same on public monuments, 
in private decoration, and wherever his craftsmanship 
and brain have been called in requisition. His powers 
are now at their ripest, his experience great in all depart- 
ments of sculpture, his mental and artistic grip stout and 
calm, and his methods of interpretation indicative of a 
fertility of which American art, let us hope, will in the 
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fature | rge beneficiary. That he had the patience 
nnd fee! » do this important work is a proof not only 
of his tit rank high in the art world, but also that he 


may be ted as an example to those who aspire to 


eminence the plastic arts.” 
ALEXANDER DovyLe. 
At the of thirty Mr. Alexander Doyle has executed 


more pu monuments and statues in the United States 
than any otfier sculptor, and he is, moreover, the author 
of more than one-fifth now standing in the Union ; and to 
those who know the facts the reason is not hard to under- 
stand. Born with a clear and vigorous personality, 
eighteen years ago his art education began at Corona, in 
Italy, and in one of the best schools known to modern 
sculpture, » here the instruction is fundamental and thor- 
ough. The result of his training was that this boy, at 
the age of seventeen, took a prize for a design of a public 
monument, under the very vigorous conditions that gov- 
ern Italian competition. There, and subsequently else- 
where in Europe, Doyle became proficient as a linguist, 
and learned the sister arts of music and painting, besides 
evincing a decided taste for the philosophy of politics 
and the modern movement of great events. If such a 
mental equip ment, added to a strong physique, a prac 
tical knowledge of the world and of affairs, and a happy 
temperament, but an independent disposition us well, 
will not make an impression in the plastic arts, then in- 
deed it would be strange. But Mr. Doyle has made a 
very distinct and surprising impression. Within a period 
of six weeks he erected three imposing monuments in 
different. parts of the country—the equestrian statue in 
bronze of Albert Sydney Johnston at New Orleans, the 
monument to General Steedman at Toledo, and the great 
architectural and decorative monument to the soldiers 
and sailors at Hartford, Conn., in association with the 
late John M. Moffit. 

There aro some, however, who sharply criticise these 
works and Mr. Doyle’s standing. Yet in Italy, ten years 
ago, his merit was so recognized that he was made an 
honorary member of the Royal Raphael Academy of 
Urbino. 

Joun M. Morrit.* 

Among those who have worked in a field singularly 
neglected by those of skilled craftsmanship and tried 
artistic feeliig in this country—that known distinctively 
as cemetery sculpture—is Mr. John M. Moffit, who, nearly 
a generation ago, came to this country with a trans- 
atlantic experience acquired in the exterior decoration 
of some of tiie most important of modern edifices. It was 
as long ago as 1855, during the early part of the Third 
Empire, when Napoleon was endeavoring to signalize his 
accession to power by trying to make Paris what it stib- 
sequently became, the most beautiful capital of the Old 
World, that \ir. Moffit was called to France to work on 
the Tuileries. That which he then and there did in 
almost the beginning of his career is lost to mankind ; 
for when, in the dying days of the Commune, in May, 
1871, the Versailles troops under Marshal MacMahon 
established their artillery at the head of the Champs 
Elysées, and directly under the Triumphal Arch, they 
not only de-iroyed the modern facade of the most im- 
posing of Eu, pean palaces, bat nearly the whole struct- 
ure in the I’: de Rivoli and along the Seine was given 


to the flam Thus, during that bloody episode, when 
nearly every »ublic edifice that belonged to the visible 
history of t}» most turbulent period in the life of the 
Gallic race in whole or partial rnin, Mr. Moffit saw 
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perish, what every artist likes to see remain, the works of 
his earlier years, particularly those connected with 
events or situations of lasting renown. When he came 
to the United States he found sculpture in general still 
flourishing in the old imitative schools. The con- 
ventional everywhere prevailed, and there were few 
pieces of modeling to be seen in exterior display that 
were not senile copies, or slight deviations from the 
classic figures which can still be found in the third-rate 
studios of almost any Italian town, or, for that matter, in 
the marble-yards, to-day, of New York and vicinity. Mr. 
Moffit, with that feeling which he brought with him 
from across the water, then began as pioneer—in other 
words, to eschew the old-timers and come out in a bold, 
original feeling and artistic style of his own, and to rescue 
our great American “cities of the dead”’ from the dull 
and monotonous agglomeration of unsightly shafts, fig- 
ures, and reliefs, representing on the outskirts of every 
considerable population not only millions of wasted 
money, but terrible parodies on what were intended to be 
the most refined and tender of human sentiments. And it 
is proper to say, right here, that there is not in the Old 
World schools any higher form of effort in the plastic 
arts than that found in the cemeteries, from those of the 
oldest dynasties of kings, to where men of mere brain 
and courage were given sepulture and remembered for 
their deeds. But in the United States, it was and is still 
largely the habit to go and order a monument for one’s 
wife, child, friend, hero, or what not, with an illustrated 
catalogue in hand; precisely as a man, goes to his 
tailor armed with a batch of samples from which to se- 
lect a suit of clothes. As the author of the finest piece of 
cemetery work on this continent—the sculptures on the 
gates of Greenwood Cemetery—Moffit exhibited a true 
feeling. This important work on these splendid gothic 
facades has been viewed by more people than any other 
sculpture in the United States ; and the figures tlem- 
selves, of an average height of seven feet, are in alto-reliero, 
and in the four large panels tell the story of the four 
leading miracles of Christ. To the successful interpre- 
tations of these designs Mr. Moffit owes many of the 
large orders which he has executed, and which are 
phenomenal in the history and progress of American 
sculpture. For example, he designed and modeled the 
thirteen figures on the Yorktown monument, typifying 
the thirteen original States, and each of these was cight 
feet high, and all received the approval of such critical 
official experts as Richard M. Hunt and J. Q. A. Ward. 
But, aside from this, Mr. Moffit was the designer of the 
New Haven monument, 125 feet in height, conceived in 
a dignity and purity of style, unique in its way and built 
of granite and bronze. It has a base line 50 feet square, 
and rests on East Rock, 400 feet above the Sound ; which 
in reality gives the apex the highest elevation of any 
monumental structure yet erected by man, if the natural 
foundations be computed. A winding staircase ascends | 
within, and four huge sitting figures in bronze—‘‘ War,” 
‘* Victory,” ‘‘ History” and ‘‘ Peace,” rest at the base of 
the shaft. From the chamber at the summit of the 
monument an electric light will probably be displayed, 
and thus art will be the handmaid of humanity in telling 
the mariner that a trusty beacon guides his way to peace 
and safety. 

Mr. Moffit’s art career involves a connection with some 
of the most distinguished names in the country in every 
form of art, among whom are the Brown Brothers, T. C. 
Durant, Steinway, Henry Probasco, Bishop Onderdonk, 
the Craven family, the Aspinwalls, the Delavans, the 
Tiffanys, the Belmonts, the Perrys, the Pierreponts, the 
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Colts, of Hartford, and a notable series of sculptures for 
the Asa Packer memorial, at Mauch Chunk. 

Mr. Moffit, in person, was of medium stature, of genial 
and suave manners, always making a friend at the first 
grip of the hand. His almost uninterrupted success was 
due, primarily, to his thorough early training in cor- 
rect handiwork, and subsequently to his intelligent and 
elose stndv of the subject under treatment, reaching every 
authority possible to obtain. 


Ouin D. WARNER. 


Through many trials, patient struggles, and with a 
brave spirit, Mr. Warner has risen to an enviable posi- 
tion in the art of the country. It is not the purpose of 
this article to define the consecutive rank of the sculptors 
eonsidered here. Even if it were desirable to do so in 
the usual dogmatic fashion, it would be wide of the 
mark ; for in the case of nearly all of the artists por- 
trayed, each has some artistic or mechanical excellence 
in sculpture not found in the others. But it may be 
truly said that, in any important work projected in the 
eountry, Mr. Warner would be entitled to be considered 
en a par with the best, and his model would be sure to be 
a highly creditable performance, just as the same may be 
said of his public statues of Governor Buckingham at 
Hartford, Conn., and of his William Lloyd Garrison in 
Boston. Let us look at his life’s history, for it is not 
unlike that of many artists who have risen to fame. He 
began his instinctive feeling for sculpture when, as a boy 
of fifteen, he would carve heads in chalk and then crush 
them under foot as unworthy of his art ambition. When 
he approached his majority, and without any knowledge 
ef how busts were produced in the studio, he bought some 
powdered plaster, solidified it into a block, and then 
proceeded to make a bust of his father by the laborious 
process of cutting ; and it was pronounced a good like- 
ness. This settled his future, and he resolved to become 
a sculptor. But ho had no modest idea of beginning 
with a stonecutter ; rather, he would study his art in the 
great schools of Europe. But he had no money, nor 
did his friends ; and besides, times were hard, for the 
Civil War was in full blast ; so he studied telegraphy, and 
for three years was an operator in Augusta, Ga., his idea 
being to save enough money to seék Europe and to 
vealize his life’s dream, Six years of economy, and he 
found himself with $1,500. To Europe he went in 1869. 
It was not long before he formed a friendship with such 
great sculptors as Falquir, Mercier and Carpeaux. The 
last named modeled the group on the Grand Opera 
House, Paris, and employed Warner as one of his studio 
assistants. But his life was one of great privation 
during the siege and Commune. In 1872 he returned 
to the United States. But he was unknown in New 
York, and the years rolled by, and the sculptor was 
all but starving in his garret studio, when a benevolent 
gentleman, aware of his position, gave him an order for 
a bust. It was a success, and one for his wife was 
ordered, and there was no diminution in the art quali- 
ties. Commissions began to multiply, and his rank was 
soon established. He was sent to Columbus to execute 
a bust of Rutherford B. Hayes, then Republican Presi- 
‘ential nominee. A colossal alto-relievo portrait of 
Edwin Forrest followed. Then the colossal heads and 
panels on the Long Island. Historical Society Building in 
Brooklyn, and a variety of portraits, as well as a series of 
elassic groups and figures, showing a keen and delicate ap- 
preciation of grace and beauty. Mr. Warner identified him- 
self with the younger element in the art of his country on 
his return from Europe, and in his esthetic methods he 
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has always avoided the meretricious devices of the weak, 
and has been faithful to his long-tried and well-conceived 
idea of what a true sculptor should be. 


GIOVANNI TuRINL 


Mr. Turini has been eighteen years in the United 
States, and among his compatriots is better known, both 
by his works and personality, tein any other Italian who 
has ever dwelt in the United States, with the single ex- 
ception of Garibaldi, whose colossal bronze statue he has 
recently completed. It is now at the foundry awaiting 
erection in Central Park on the site opposite Mazzini, 
which was also modeled by Turini, the Park Commis- 
sioners having completed all the details for the formal 
transfer of this important work. It represents the old 


-heroic patriot in action, clad in his familiar martial garb, 


with his sword partially drawn and eager for the fray, in- 
clined forward, and with the stern, determined face of 
the chieftain, presenting a portraiture at once confident 
and triumphant. In sculpture, Garibaldi is not an easy 
warrior to enshrine artistically, as has been found in the 
many Italian memorials erected to his memory. But in 
this case the artist has made the treatment very lifelike 
and spirited, having himself fought under Garibaldi in 
1866, and with whose habits of costume and action he 
was as closely familiar as an old campaigner artist could 
be. This statue will certainly be unique in the Central 
Park collection. It was ordered and paid for by the 
Italians of New York, in contributions ranging from 
ten cents to a hundred dollars. The Italians are pere 
fectly satisfied with the work as it stands, and in the 
course of the Summer an imposing demonstration will 
mark its unvailing in the Park. Beyond this work, Mr. 
Turini has made many busts of distinguished men at 
home and abroad: those of Leo XIII., Dr. Marion Sims, 
General Grant, Dr. Shrady, and a double medallion of 
Chief-justice Daly and his wife. In allegorical work he 
has been supprisingly successful, owing his reputation 
to his original force as an artist, to felicity in conception, 
thoroughness in execution, and a knack for hitting on 
popular subjects. Besides, there is no more rapid 
modeler in clay or worker in marble in the United 
States. He has been known to finish a portrait life-size 
bust in plaster in a single day. His allegorical works 
command a large price, and are found all over the Union 
in the parlors of our wealthiest citizens, and in this de- 
partment of his art he is without a rival. His chief 
works—life-size figures in marble—are : ‘‘ The Bathing 
Girl,” now at the Hoffman House ; ‘‘ The Croquet 
Girl,” a most charming figure, showing a beautiful and 
jaunty damsel, mallet in hand, with ball under the foot, 
the pose showing her under drapery and ankle, while 
she is about to score a triumph at the play ; ‘‘ The First 
Step,” a young mother teaching her first-born how to 
toddle, a composition which has attained wide celebrity ; 
a bust of ‘* Liberty”; a ‘‘ Roman Girl,” and many others 
of equal merit and importance. Mr. Turini, beyond his 
achievements as an artist, is a jolly good fellow, a 
patriotic American citizen, and makes his studio wel- 
come to all artists, critics and connoisseurs. He is in 
middle age, and will yet get a commission worthy of his 
industry and genius. 
IIENRY BAERER, 


Mr. Baerer nas been for over a generation in the 
United States. He is an accomplished modeler, one of 
poetic conceptions and sympathies, and wedded to a love 
of music. folk-lore, mvthology and allegory. His life 
has been a long poem in marble and bronze. He wag 
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HENRY BAERER. 


born at Kirchhain, in Hessen-Kassel, Prussia, in 1837. 
There he was educated in one of the public schools until 
his fourteenth year, after which he became a student for 
three years at the Polytechnic Industrial School. In his 
early youth he was infatuated with everything relating 
to the fine arts. He gave evidence of his talent by his 
sketches, but received no encouragement from his parents 
to become an artist. He had relations in America, and 
determined to come to New York city, where he intended 
to devote his life to art. He arnved mm New Yorx in 
1854. He soon 
made the 
acquaintance 
of Robert E. 
von Launitz, 
the sculptor 
and pupil of 
T horwaldsen. 
With Von 
Launitz he 
studied for 
six years, re- 
turning to 
Europe to 
finish his 
course, re- 
maining at the 
Academy in 
Munich for 
four years; 
after which 
he assisted 
Professor 
Widemann to 
model several 
colossal stat- 
ues, one of 
“Victory,” 
which was 
placed on top 
of the King’s 
Palace, and 
one of “Tha- 
iia,” tor the 








EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS, BY WARD. 


WILSON MACDONALD, 


Opera House at Munich. While there he also modeled 
his beautiful statue of ‘‘ Pandora.” Having received 
liberal compensation for his assistance to Widemann, he 
was enabled to still persevere with his studies at Berlin, 
Dresden and Paris. In 1866 he returned to New York 
and obtained several handsome commissions. Hs chief 
works have been the colossal bust of Beeth: ven in 
Central Park ; colossal bust of John Howard Payne, 
author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’ in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn ; the Carnival group for the new building of the 
Arion Soci- 
ety ; statue of 
Commodore 
Vanderbilt; 
monument to 
Goethe. The 
Yatter is deco- 
rated with the 
following 
groups, and 
when the 
monument is 
completed 
will be as 
artistic a per- 
formance as 
there is in 
America: 
‘*Marguerite 
and Faust,” 
“Tphigenia 
and Orestes,” 
‘Hermann 
and J orothea 
at th: Well,” 
“The Harper 
and Mignon.” 
Besides these 
Mr. Baerer is 
the author 
of the statue- 
group about 
to be erected 
in Brooklyn 
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to the father of 
the Sunday- 
schools of that 
city. It is a grace- 
ful and tender 
concepti on. 


Witson MacDonaLr., 


Here is a many- 
siled man, and 
here are some of 
the facts of his 
life: He was born 
in Ohio, among 
the great forests, 
and on the bank 
of the river that 
bears the namo of 
native State, 

the back- 
woods of the 
Union. His father 
and mother emi- 
grated from the 
North of Ireland 
in 1816, and settled 
in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, where the old 
homestead still 
stands. The future 
sculptor, while 
yet a boy, began 
to eschew purely 
juvenile pursuits, 
and became a na- 
turalist. His joy 
was to. collect 
fossils and plants 
and insects, and 
wander among the 
Indian burial caves 
and mounds, and 
up to the present 
{ime MacDonald 
has pursued his 
American archico- 
logical studies; 
having visited 
nearly all the re- 
markable mounds, 
earthworks and 
other vestiges of 
prehistoric hu- 
manity in this 
country. It was 
not until 1843 that 
he saw the first 
bust, that of Wash- 
ington, in Cincin- 
nati. This gave 
him the idea of 
working in plastic 
form—already pos- 
sessing a local re- 
pitation as a cari- 
eaturist. But he 
also had great 
variety in his pur- 
suits, and among 


his 


then 
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other things, he be- 
“same a crack shot 

In 1845 he went 
to St. Louis aud 
became a book- 
seller’s clerk, and 
this gave a large 
amount of leisure, 
which he improved 
to such an extent 
that he became a 
controversialist on 
every known ques- 
tion, as writer, 
stump speaker and 
lecturer. In 1846 
he became a gen- 
uire bookseller 
with mercantile re- 
sponsibilities ; and 
then, without in- 
struction, he mo- 
deled his first bust. 
In 1847 he began 
his studies with a 
provincial seulp- 
tor, and MacDon- 
ald’s ambition was 
so fired that he 
assisted to open @ 
school in St. Louis 
to teach the West- 


erncrs to draw 
from casts. He 
then entered the 


Medical College of 
Missouri, where he 
remained for years, 
in order to master 
the  osteological 
and muscular anat- 
omy of the human 
form. He became 
» proficient anato- 
mist, and then 
started out as a 
true sculptor, mo- 
deling busts, me- 
dallions and 
figures, his patrons 
being the promi- 
nent men of the 
State. In 1854 he 
modeled the bust 
of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, and cut it in 
marble, and this 
was the first ori- 
ginal marble bust 
cut on the west 
bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, so that 
he was the pioneer 
sculptor of the Far 
West. Some of his 
work can still be 
seen in public 
places in St. Louis ; 
the Benton and 
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other busts in the Mercantile Library, and his bronze 
statue of Attorney-general Bates in the Forrest Park. 
MacDonald came to New York in 1865, after the war, 
in which he had lost all of his means. His first New 
York work was a bust of Charles O’Conor, now in the 
Supreme Court Room of the new Court House, in this 
city, and the principal works which he has since exe- 
cuted, besides those mentioned, are the ‘‘ Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,” in Central Park ; the ‘‘ Revolutionary Soldier,” 
for Tarrytown ; busts in marble of James T. Brady, 
Commodore Garrison, Garfield, Colonel Ingersoll and 
General Hancock, and nearly a hundred other subjects. 


Louise Lawson. 


Miss Lawson has recently come into great prominence 
in the art world of Europe and America by her execution 
of “The Rhodian Boy,” modeled in Rome. This gifted 
young artist, whose father, Dr. L. M. Lawson, was long 
time a professor in the Ohio Medical College at Cincin- 
nati, began to show her genius for sculpture in the art 
school of that city, and the sculptor Rebisso advised her 
to devote her life to statuary. Subsequently she studied 
with the best masters in Boston, New York, Paris and 
Rome. In Paris, she was the highly prized pupil of 
Rhodin, and by his advice she went to Rome, in 1884. 
At Rome, and afterward at Perugia, she has won a high 
place among the sculptors of this era, and among those 
who have highly praised her artistic skill are Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy ; W. W. 
Story, Miss Gladstone, and others of the same rank in the 
arts. Not only this, but she was made a member of the 
Academy at Perugia, and, in fact, covered with distinc- 
tions in Italy that might have turned the head of 4 less 
thoughtful and earnest toiler for legitimate fame. ‘‘ The 
Rhodian Boy” is now her chief title to distinction, 
and it is a d:licate, poetical and wonderfully beautiful 
conception in marble ; and Miss Lawson is but one of a 
type of American artists of whom Miss Hosmer was the 
forerunner. That she should have conceived this figure 
in the classic, that she should have gone to the neg- 
lected field of Rhodes, so long unsought by the mo- 
dern painter and sculptor, and that she should have 
executed this beautiful figure, marks a proud era for the 
American girl, now slowly, but surely, earning recogni- 
tion in all the academic gatherings of the Old World. A 
mere glance at the figure will show that the treatment is 
not only artistic and poetical, finely wrought out by study 
and handling, but that, indeed, we have a distinct and 
original statue added to the gallery of the world’s graceful 
marbles. Miss Lawson has splendid possibilities, and it 
is to be hoped that she may not only fill the void which 
Miss Hosmer may soon leave, but that she may illustrate 
in a still higher degreq that school of art of which she 
has given us such an enduring example. 


GeorGE WAGNER, 


The work of this gifted and thoroughly educated artist 
is warmly appreciated among sculptors here. Before he 
cam >» to New York, he was awarded the first prize in a gen- 
eral reunion of all of the studente of artin Paris. He has 
a strong feeling for the dramatic, and for decorative por- 
traits in marble and bronze, ad terra-cotta as well. He 
has modeled “ Sileace,” “‘Salome,” “‘ Othello,” “ Flirt- 
ing,” and many subjects of this kind, and is now engaged 
on are cumbent life-sized figure (yet in clay) for the Salon, 
called ‘‘ Dreaming.” It promises to be a very meritorious 
and conspicuous work. Mr. Wagner has been only seven 
years in the United States, but he has here made for 
himself a special field in which he has no equal 





J. ADoLPH Houzer, 


If American sculpture has needed anything in the past 
few years, it has been progress; that is, a distinct ad- 
vance movement in creation, and in that branch of the 
art generically styled decorative. It is one thing to modd 
a relief or a figure, and quite another to place it in har- 
monious relations with their surroundings. The mar 
who sets up a superbly modeled statue on a spot without 
appropriate lines in concord, might just as well have left 
his effort alone. The eye and understanding, moving to 
gether in this sense, repudiate the offensive ; and offens- 
ive, too, is the larger quantity of decorative sculpture, 
interior or exterior, produced in this, the School of the 
Renaissance in vogue to-day. Therefore, when an at- 
tempt is made to harmonize all of the various schools 
and exhibit the difficult functions of art, we should ex- 
amine the result with a close and an intelligent interest. 
A complete illustration of this idea as wrought out by Mr. 
J. A. Holzer is his sueceseful work in the vestibule and 
hall of the Osborne Apartment House, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Seventh Avenue, and which Mr. Launt Thomp- 
son, one of the most critical of American sculptors, has 
declared to be unexcelled by anything he has seen at 
home or abroad. The artist ig a pupil of Fournier, the 
sculptor, but in his treatment of this work no one 
who has studied recent art will fail to see the influence 
of John La Forge and St. Gaudens, of this city, with 
both of whom Mr. Holzer has been in association, de- 
riving, possibly, his colorfeeling from La Forge. 

But, besides what is generically styled the decorative, 
Mr. Holzer has modeled some figures, studies in the 
very lowest relief, and medallion portraits and statuettes 
in bronze. His work shows at once that he is a con- 
scientious artist. This is apparent, and was recognized 
by those who saw his figure of ‘‘ The Young Orphans ” 
at the recent Academy Exhibition, and which is a delicate 
study of the transition period from youth to adolescence. 
Not less refined is a statuette, about eighteen inches hi), 
in the partial nude, of a slender-figured maiden, called 
the ‘‘ Broken Pitcher,” with this useful vessel dismem- 
bered at her feet. The woful yet beautiful counte- 
nance, the forlorn yet graceful attitude, and the lines of 
the figure, from whatever standpoint, are a fine index of 
what is the artistic direction of the modeler’s mind, and 
the degree of execution and completeness he can bring 
to the interpretation of an idea. 


Tue Prattis, 


This is a famous family in American sculpture, and 
every one, down to the present generation, of this family 
has been a master of marble. No member is, however, more 
beloved, respected and honored than Mr. Patrizio Piatti, 
whose accurate memory is crowded with pleasing reminis- 
cences of this pioneer art of sculpture in the United States. 
Mr. Piatti has been in this country now nearly forty years. 
He has known all, or nearly all, of those who, in sculp- 
ture, hoisted the banner of ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici/!” His work 
is marked by a delicate touch, and should his plaster 
model be imperfect as to drapery or outline, he is sure 
to see that the original is vastly improved under his 
skillful cutting. Some of the most remarkable busts and 
medallions have come from his chisel, and among his 
best known are, perhaps, those of the Seymour family, 
of Utica. Many mortuary monuments have, likewise, 
been designed and sculptured by him, and, perhaps, one 
of the most notable is that of Colonel Abraham Van Vos- 
burgh, in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Besides those described in some detail, there are per- 
haps a dozen more who are in one way or auother 
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excellent sculptors whose merits will be treated of at a 
future day. These are Augustus St. Gaudens, the favorite 
sculptor of the day, with his host of friends, and a host 
of critics ; Charles Calverly, whose busts and medal- 
lions are among the best in this city ; John S. Hartley, 
who produces a great variety of work of a high 
order, and whose smaller figures are simply unrivaled ; 
Dennis Sheehan, the author of the admirable bust of 
Thomas Moore in Central Park; Mr. O’Donovan, in 
charge of the artistic work of Maurice Power, the 
founder ; Theodore Bauer, a genius in his way ; John 
Koowan, the designer of the Cooper Monument at 
Cooperstown ; and Joseph Sibbel, who has done work of 
a superior order in the great cathedrals of the United 
States. Other meritorious names could be added, but 
these must here suffice. 

In what has been written above there has been no at- 
tempt to be critical, but rather to give a fair and open 
exposition of the plastic art of New York, which is sub- 
stantially that of the entire Union. And it must be ap- 
parent to the reader that there is ample genius among 
the sculptors themselves to meet the rising demand for 
public statuary, a high order of technical skill to foster 
an improved popular taste, and a vast field in stone and 
bronze for the selection of emblematic memorials now 
provided for by private and official generosity. The 
people are doing their duty ; let the sculptors do theirs, 


THE CAMPHOR-TREE. 


Way do we continue to depend on certain parts of the 
world for our supply of what have become necessities ? 
Some of them are vegetable products that with due care 
ought to be naturalized on some part of our continent, in 
which there is every variety of soil and climate. Why 
cannot the camphor-tree be grown ? 


The tree is of the laurel family, and grows in China, | 


Japan and several of the East India countries. It is a 
tree of considerable size, straight, towering, elegant. 
The leaves are oval, inclining to the lancehead shape, 
as they are pointed at each end. They are glossy and 
leathery, smelling strongly of camphor when rubbed in 
the hand. The blossoms of the tree are very small ; the 
fruit is a berry about the size of a pea, of a deep-purple 
color when ripe. The camphor does not exude from the 
tree, even when the bark is cut, but is found in little 
bunches in the pores of the wood. To obtain it, the 
trunk, branches, and even the roots, are cut into small 
bits and distilled. The camphor, volatilized by the heat, 
deposits on the cover of the vessel as it cools, and to 
remove it easily, the inside of the cover is lined with a 
matting of rice-straw. The crude camphor is exported, 
and in Europe and this country prepared for the market 
in the form under which we know it. The preparation 
of camphor originated with the Venetians, and was jeal- 
ously guarded, but the Dutch in time obtained the 
secret, and succeeded to an almost complete monopoly 
of the trade. The wood of the tree is used for trunks 
and boxes, in which to preserve valuable vestments and 
garments, as the powerful odor repels most insects. 


THE SCHOLAR. 


CHARMING to many a reader, charming yet ever slightly 
droll, will remain Emerson’s frequent invocation of the 
“‘seholar”’: there is such a friendly vagueness and con- 
venience in it. It is of the scholar that he expects all the 





the intellect.” 


his lamentation was another siderof the matter. 





heroic and uncomfortable things, the concentrations aud 
the relinquishments, that make up the noble life. We 
fancy this personage looking up from his book and arm- 
chair a little ruefully and saying, ‘‘Ah, but why me al- 
ways and only? Why so much of me, and is there ne 
one else to share the responsibility ?” ‘‘ Neither year: 
nor books have yet availed to extirpate a prejudi« 
then rooted in me (when as a boy he first saw the gradu 
ates of his college assembled at their anniversary), that 
scholar is the favorite of heaven and earth, the excel 
lency of his country, the happiest of men.” 

In truth, by this term he means simply the cultivated 
man, the man who has a liberal education, and there ix 
a voluntary plainness in his use of it—speaking of suck 
people as the rustic, or the vulgar, speak of those who 
have a tincture of books. This is characteristic of 
his humility —that humility which was nine-tenths a 
plain fact (for it is easy for persons who have at bottom 
a great fund of indifference to be humble), and the re- 
maining tenth a literary habit. Moreover an American 
reader may be excused for finding in it a pleasant sign of 
that prestige, often so quaintly and indeed so extravagantly 
acknowledged, which a connection with literature car- 
ries with it among the people of the United States, 
There is no country in which it is more freely admitted 
to be a distinction—éhe distinction ; or in which so many 
persons have become eminent for showing it even in a 
slight degree. Gentlemen and ladies are celebrated here 
on this ground who would not on the same ground, 
though they might on another, be celebrated anywhere 
else. Emerson’s own tone is an echo of that, when he 
speaks of the scholar—not of the banker, the great 
merchant, the legislator, the artist—as the most distin- 
guished figure in the society about him. It is because he 


| has most to give up that he is appealed to for efforts and 


sacrifices. ‘* Meantime I know that a very different esti- 
mate of the scholar’s profession prevails in this country,” 
he goes on to say in the address from which I last quoted 
(‘Literary Ethics”), “(and the importunity with which 
society presses its claim upon young men tends to per- 
vert the views of the youth in respect to the culture of 
The manner in which that is said repre- 
sents, surely, a serious mistake ; with the estimate of the 
scholar’s profession which then prevailed in New Eng- 
land, Emerson could have had no quarrel ; the ground of 
It was 
not a question of estimate, but of accidental practice. 
In 1838 there were still so many things of prime material 
necessity to be done, that reading was driven to the wall ; 
but the reader was still thought the cleverest, for he 
found time as well as intelligence. Emerson’s own sit- 
uation sufficiently indicates it. In what other country, 
on sleety Winter nights, would provincial and bucolic 
populations have gone forth in hundreds for the cold 
comfort of a literary discourse ? The distillation any- 
where else would certainly have appeared too thin, the 
appeal too special. But for many years the American 
people of the middle regions, outside of a few cities, had 
in the most rigorous seasons no other recreation. A gen- 
tleman, grave or gay, in a bare room, with a manuscript, 
before a desk, offered the reward of toil, the refreshment 
of pleasure, to the young, the middle-aged and the old of 
both sexes. The hour was brightest, doubtless, when 
the gentleman was gay, like Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. But Emerson’s gravity never sapped his ca- 
reer, any more than it chilled the regard in which he was 
held among those who were particularly his own peoy!e. 
It was impossible to be more honored and cherished, 
far and near, than he was during his long residence is 
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Concord, or more revered as the principal gentleman in 
the place. This was conspicuous to the writer of these 
remarks, on the occasion of the curious, sociable, cheer- 
ful public funeral made for him in 1883 by all the coun- 
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try-side, arriving, as for the last honors to the first citi- | 


zen, in trains, in wagons, on foot, in multitudes. It was 
a popular manifestation the most striking I have ever 
seen provoked by the death of a man of letters. 


THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 

Tae determination of some of the Australian colonies 
to explore the Antarctic regions once more directs atten- 
tion to these little-known wastes. 

The climate of the Southern polar regions is much 
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more severe than that of the North Pole, the ice-fields | 
extending 10 deg. nearer the equator from the south than 
aom the north 














Within the Arctic circle there are tribes of men living 
on the borders of the icy ocean on both the east and west 
hemispheres, but within the Antarctic all is one dreary, 
uninhabitable waste. In the extreme north the reindeer 
and the musk-ox are found in numbers ; but not a single 
land quadruped exists beyond 50 deg. of southern lati- 
tude. Flowers are seen in Summer by the Arctic naviga- 
tor as far as 78 deg. north, but no plant of any descrip- 
tion, not even a moss or a lichen, has been observed be- 
yond Cockburn Island, in 64 deg. 12 min. south latitude. 
In Spitzbergen, 79 deg. north, vegetation ascends the 
mountain slopes toa height of 3,000 feet, but on every 
land within or near the Antarctic circle, the snow-line 
descends to the water’s edge. 

The highest latitude ever reached at the south is 78 deg. 
10 min., while in the north navigators have penetrated 
to 84 deg. The reason of this remarkable difference is 
the predominance of large tracts of land in the northern 
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regions, while iu the south is a vast expanse of ocean. In 
the north continental masses form an almost continuous 
belt around the icy sea, while in the southern hemisphere 
the continents taper down into a broad extent of frigid 
waters. In the north the plains of Siberia and of the 
Hudson’s Bay territories, warmed by the sunbeams of 
Summer, become at that season centres of radiating heat, 
while the Antarctic lands, of small extent, isolated in the 
midst of a polar ocean, and chilled by the cold sea-winds, 
act at every season as refrigerators of the atmosphere. 
Further in the north the cold currents of the polar sea, 
having but two openings of any extent through which 
they can convey drift-ice, have their chilly influence con- 
fined to comparatively narrow limits, but the cold cur- 
rents of the Antarctic seas have scope to branch out 
freely on all sides and carry their ice even into temperate 
waters. 

Finally, at the northern hemisphere, the Gulf Stream 
conveys warmth even to the shores of Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, while on the opposite regions of the globe 
no traces of warm currents have been observed beyond 
55 deg. of south latitude. 

The vast space embraced in these almost unknown 
regions has stimulated many expeditions, but as yet 
with comparatively little result. 
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“THE TABLE WAS SET, THE GAS WAS LIGHTED ; BUT WHERE WERE THE GUESTS? TESSIE UTTERED A CRY. THE POLICEMAN 
LOOKED LIKE ONE PARALYZED. MRS. PIDGIN ROSE FROM HEB SEAT AT THE HEAD OF THE TABLE,” 


NUMBER 2,299. 


By HELEN W. PIERSON, 


** Ou, it can’t be, Ned ; that must be a mistake !” tongues, and I could not bear the reproachful glances of 
‘No, I’m quite sure I’m right. The allowance to each | her violet eyes. 
individual is a barrel of flour a year; I read it some- ‘‘If we must keep house on such a scale, we'd better 
where.” give up the idea, and board,” she said. ‘‘ Such extrava- 


Tessie’s eyes grew mutinous, and the fresh young lips | gance would ruin us.” 
with which she had been nibbling the top of a pencil | ‘‘ Yes, perhaps so ; for I don’t believe you would know 





teflectively, took on a shadow of a pout. | what to do with the two barrels of flour, and we’d have 
‘Oh, it’s nonsense, you know. Could I eat a barrel of | to hire a girl, who would require a third barrel.” 
flour in a year ?° Do I look like a person who would eat | “Goodness gracious! and how much butter goes to 
& barrel of flour in a year ?” butter all that bread ?” 
I had to confess that my little love was slender enough * Fifty-two pounds apiece.” 


to have been nourished on doves’ wings or nightiugales’ ‘One hundred and four pounds of butter a year. Let’s 
Vol. XXV., No. 2—10. 
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give up the idea of housekeeping, Ned dear, till they 
wake up to a sense of your value in that old bank. We 
must iook for a boarding-place at once.” 

It was in the blissful honeymoon that this conversation 
took place. We were in the Catskills, and the end of my 
vacation was approaching. 
itself on us, ‘‘ How shall we live ?” Tessie had been read- 
ing a delightful story in ‘‘Good Housekeeping,” wherein 
it was clearly set forth that all the delicacies of the 
season could be procured on ten dollars a week, and she 
was quite fascinated at reading the bill of fare, that in- 
cluded sweetbreads, chicken and wonderful desserts. 

3ut the lovely little lady in the story knew miracles in 
the way of compounding toothsome dainties, and Tessie 
knew nothing. So we settled on the boarding. 

I was very busy when we returned, and I left room- 
hunting to my wife. After some discouragement, she an- 
nounced that she had found just the thing. 

‘‘A corner room on Madison Avenue,” 
‘‘where we can look both ways, and the most motherly 
old lady, who said she’d just as lieve send up meals, so 
we shall have all the privacy of our own house and none 
of the bother. My heart just went out to that old lady, 
There was something pathetic in her eyes when she 
talked of the amount of gravy the second floor, back, 
wanted with his meat, and the oranges the third floor, 
front, must have before her breakfast. And such a quiet 
house. Oh, I know you'll like it! It’s 2,299.” 

I took Tessie’s word for it, especially as the terms were 
remarkably low, and when I had moved in and slept 
there over night, I remarked that it was ‘‘a quiet house, a 
suspiciously quiet house,” and I only hoped it might not 
be a private gambling-hel: or bunco-steerer’s home, or 
anything of that sort! 

‘Oh, Ned !” cried Tessie ; ‘‘ just look at dear Mrs. Pid- 
gin’s face, and you'll be ashamed of your suspicion. Her 
eyes are as blue and innocent as a baby’s.” 

‘“<It is rather queer,” said Tessie, the next night, on my 
arrival, ‘‘ but do you know I[ have not seen a single per- 
son enter this house to-day.” 

‘‘Nor any one going out ?” 

‘No. And only think, this tall gawk of a girl who 
brings in our meals is deaf and dumb !” 

‘* Perhaps we're the first boarders, and the house is 
empty yet. I’m sure I haven’t heard a footstep in the 
rooms over us,” said I. 

‘*Tll ask the landlady about it the first chance I get,” 
said Tessie, proceeding to pour out my tea, and looking 
so bewitching in an amber satin tea-gown with yellow 
lace ruffles, that I forgot to be suspicious. 

Mrs. Pidgin paid a visit to Tessie the very next day. 
She was a tall, spare woman, in an old-fashioned silk, 
with a string of amber beads about her withered neck. 
The locks that had been golden were now gray, and the 
blue eyes had a pathetic and appealing look, as if weary 
with the ceaseless grind of keeping a boarding-house. I 
suppose Tessie was like a pretty picture to her, in an 
India mull gown with knots of pomegranate-red ribbons 
about it. A tear came into the faded eyes at the sight. 

‘**Yes, you are like her,” said the woman, sadly. ‘I 
thought so when I fust laid eyes on you. My daughter, 
mum, just eighteen, and dropped dead like a flower snap- 
ped off its stalk. Oh, the weary years I’ve had since! 
But there, I ought to be thankful, mv old boarders stuck 
to me through thick and thin, and I’ve never wanted.” 

‘I suppose they have not come home from the country 
yet ?” said Tessie, in an artful way. 

** Who ?” 

. “Your old boarders.” 


she cried, 


The question was- obtruding | 


““Why, what ever put that in your head ?” asked Mrs. 
Pidgin, a strange gleam coming into her eyes. ‘ They're 
all here. Oh, they’re too well-contented, I can tell you, 
to stay away long. I'd like to know where Mr. Gaunt 


| would get gravy to satisfy him at any Summer resort ? 





and there’s Mrs. Crawford, must have tenderline. You'd 
think the animal was all tenderlines!” 

** Like a valentine,” laughed Tessie. 

Mrs. Pidgin’s eyes took a severe expression, 

‘It’s no joke,” she said, sharply. ‘‘ The worrit I’ve had 
is enough to send me to my grave.”’ 

‘* But they are all remarkably quiet people,” said Tessie ; 
‘that’s one good thing.” 

“Oh, they know I won’t stand no rampagin’, and I 
never take children,” said the old lady, rising. ‘‘ They 


| are quite contented and know when they are well off, I 





can tell you. There’s never a vacancy in my house, ex- 
ceptin’ there’s a death, as was your case,” 

Tessie started and turned pale. 

“Oh!” she said, with a little tremor, looking abort 
her, ‘‘do you mean that there was a death in this 
room ?” 

**No, no, dear ; but he never came back. I can’t be- 
lieve Mr. Greville would leave me that way. He was my 
oldest boarder, and he disappeared. I must believe he’s 
dead! Why, he had the kidney out of the roast lamb 
reg’lar for ten years, and ’tain’t likely he’d go back on 
me, dear !” 

“IT don’t get at the heart of the mystery at all,” said 
Tessie to me that night ; ‘‘even the postman don’t stop 
here !” 

** My darling ! don’t expect that letter yet,” I said, tak- 
ing my little bride in my arms. ‘ Keep up your spirits. 
I’m sure he cannot be hard-hearted for ever.” 

I must here confide to the reader that my darling’s 
father had failed to see my merits in the same light as 
she had done, and that his hardheartedness had driven 
us toan elopement. He was wealthy, and my little love 
felt sure he could not hold out against her for a week, but 
he had demonstrated clearly that he could do so. 

‘Tam quite happy,” said Tessie, as she bustled about 
to take the tea-tray from the gaunt servant ; “ that is, I 
should be if I knew the mystery of this house. For why, 
I ask you, do I never meet any one in the halls, or going 
out, and why do I never hear talking and laughter ?” 

“Oh, I dare say they are a lot of old fossils that never 
speak above a whisper, and go about in list slippers. 
Regular tabbies, I should say,” 

‘* But there’s one man, at any rate,” Tessie said, ‘ for 
Mrs. Pidgin speaks of him repeatedly in connection 
with the gravy. He must go forth to some daily toil or 
other—— * 

“Oh, perhaps, not. 
only out at night.” 

“Oh, Ned! Don’t suggest such horrid things! I 
wouldn’t stay in the house with a real gambler,” said 
Tessie, innocently. ‘‘ But, I tell you, I have a creeping 
feeling as though I were in a house peopled with 
ghosts.” 

And Tessie shivered and buried her face on 
shoulder. 

‘*Don’t fear that, darling! I assure you, as I passed 
the dining-room, I heard the landlady distinctly ask : 
‘Mrs. Crawford, will you have some more of the white 
meat ?’” 

That seemed to comfort my young wife for the time, 
and the rooms were so pleasant and the meals so well 
served, we were not inclined to be captious. 

“‘T own I have sometimes heard a clatter of dishes in 


He may be in a faro-bank and 
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the dining-room,” said she, ‘‘ but, Ned, it’s very queer, I 
never heard any one going down-stairs when the bell 
rings. Now, did you ever see anything like the alacrity 
with which the average boarder rushes when he hears the 
dinner- bell ? How can you explain the absence of it 
here ?” 

‘They are all too well bred to show their feelings,” 
said I, trying to change the subject. 

Mrs. Pidgin was quite sociable with her new lodgers 
on account of the resemblance she fancied to her angel 
child, as she called her. 

She rushed in, one afternoon, in some trepidation. 

‘*Have you got any hartshorn ?” she gasped. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Stone is in a dead faint.” 

‘**Let me go with you!” cried Tessie, as she produced 
the bottle. 

“Oh, that would frighten her to death,” said Mrs. 
Pidgin, nervously. ‘‘ We're old chums, and she says, 
always, ‘Pidgy, no one but you must lay me out,’ and 
I'm afeard the time’s not far off. She’s been a-agin’ fast 
the last year. She’s got the room right over your'’n, and 
I'll lay you never hear her no more than a eat.” 

‘*No, I never did,” said Tessie, feeling a sense of re- 
lief ; ‘‘ but can’t I be of some help ?” 

**No, no, child. Sarah and I will manage,” and the 
good woman hurried off. 

The next moment Tessie did hear steps in the room 
above, and felt a strange delight in noticing actual 
sounds of life in the silent chamber. As it drew near 
dinner-time she stood by the window watching for my 
return. I was looking up at her sweet face when I was 
conscious of a tap on my arm. I turned, and beheld 
“one of the finest.” 

‘*T say, I belave you do be livin’ in the house yander,” 
he said, with the usual rich brogue. 

‘**T do—yes,” I replied. 

“Ts there mony in it, I d’know ?” 

“‘T can’t tell you. Ijust mind my own business, and 
let every one else mind theirs,” I answered, feeling sure 
then Tessie was suffering agonies of wonder and fright as 
she watched our colloquy. 

‘‘Sure I’ve been kapin’ a watch on the house for a 
wake, and do yez know there’s moighty little goin’ in 
an’ out? Yit I hear that it’s full of boorders, do ye 
moind ? I belave I have hoult av the tale ind av a coh- 
spiracy. It’s Aun-ark-ists, the bloody spalpeens, the 
avil-minded galoots, I’m thinkin’, that do be hidin’ there, 
or perhaps dynamiters—it’s so sacret.” 

‘All right,” I said, impatiently ; ‘‘I’d like to get my 
dinner while it’s hot.” 

** An’ yez niver saw nothin’ ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘Be jabers, maybe yer wan av them yirself,” said the 
policeman, evidently disappointed at my reticence ; ‘* but 
it’s no use givin’ the wurrud to the gang, for me garruds 
are on ivery side.” 

“I’m agreeable,” saitl I, as I hurried across, having 
noticed that 'Tessie’s face had disappeared from the 
window. I fotind her at the front door, for she had de- 
termined to brave the minion of the law and see, what 
was the matter. . 

The man in blue improved his opportunity, and silently 
glided in behind me as I opened the door with my key. 
Tessie grew pale and c'ung to me. 

‘What is it, Ned ?” she cried. 

“Nothing that conceyns me, darling,” I hastened to 
whisper. 

At that moment Mrs. Pidgin’s voice sounded from the 
dining-room. 
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‘*There is no more gravy, Mr. Gaunt. The amount to 
be obtained, even from the best 
know, limited.” 

‘“‘Ha! The Anarchists are doining,” 
rubbing his hands. 
the bastes !” 

With one bound he sprang forward and threw open 
the dining-room door. I held Tessie fast, but I felt her 
shudder. 

How could we choose but look! The table was set, 
the gas was lighted ; but where were the guests? My 
blood seemed to freeze in my veins. There was not a 
human being ia the room but Mrs. Pidgin. 

Tessie uttered a cry. 

The policeman looked like one paralyzed. He could 
not speak. Then he suspected a trap, and looked about 
for a sliding panel. 

‘‘ Where are they ?” he gasped, with a face growing 
pufple. ‘‘ Where’s the bloody Anarchists !” 

Mrs. Pidgin rose in a cool and collected way from her 
seat at the head of the table. 

‘*What do you mean ?” she asked. 

‘‘Where’s the people that wor atin’ that dinner a 
minute ago ?” cried the man. 

‘*The people—my boarders —why, there they are,” sho 
replied, calmly, with a majestic wave toward the empty 
seats. ‘‘And I should like to know your business in 
disturbing their meal !” 

**Oh, come now, ould lady, what are you givin’ us? 
It’s in hidin’ they are, and O’ill let ye know Til sarch 
the house. I’m up to yer games.” 

Mrs. Pidgin threw up her hands, and a strange gleam 
kindled like fire in her pale-blue eyes, 

‘* Gentlemen,” she said, with an appealing glance at the 
empty ‘seats, ‘‘ will you see a poor widow insulted like 
this? Is there one who will not defend me ?” 

I moved forward at the touching words. 

**Don’t you understand ?” I whispered to the police- 
man. 

‘*Divil a bit.” 

‘*Look at her face—her eyes.” 

“Well, thin, now moind, ye can’t be cajolin’ me. 
ee 

**She’s md, I tell you—the woman’s mad. I under- 
stand it all now. There are no other boarders in tha 
house.” , 

*“‘Arrah ! what are yez given’ us,” said Mike Darrow,, 
still unconvinced. ‘1'll have a sarch before I lave.” 

‘Search then—go to the d—1!’ I cried, in despera- 
tion, as I sprang to Mrs. Pidgin’s side in time to prevent 
her falling to the floor. . 

No one was found in the house, of course, and the 
mystery was explained. Mrs. Pidgin had been lelt a 
widow with one child —a beautiful and idolized girl. 
For her sake she had led the most laborious life, keep- 
ing a large boarding-house, denying herself everything, 
and actually putting money in the bank for her darling. 
The sudden blow that took her child away in the full 
bloom of her beauty shattered the mother’s reason. But 
she was so mild a maniac that she seemed to need no 
keeper. She still imagined that she was laboring on at 
her old business, and that those who had been with her 
when the blow fell still had their home in the house. It 
scemed a harmless craze ; but the visit of the policeman 
had finished it. She was conveyed, a raving maniac, to 
an asylum. 

Iam glad to say Mr. Carrol relented, and we were re- 
ceived into Tessie’s old home with rejoicing. So we 
were not obliged to seek another boarding-house, 


joint, is, as you must 


said the cop, 
**T shall catch them all together, 
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THE FOUR PRESIDENTS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
THIERS, MACMAHON, GREVY, CARNOT. 


Tue three Presidents who have governed France since 
1871 have in fact been so dissimilar in their characters, 
tastes, principles, and objects, that it is really curious to 
compare their various methods of living and ruling. 

M. Thiers was seventy-four years old when he became 
supreme ruler of France, after the Siege of Paris. At the 
general election held during the Armistice he was re- 
turned to the National Assembly by twenty-seven constit- 
uencies out of eighty-nine, and the majority of those who 
voted for him 
certainly did so 
in the belief that 
he would bring 
about the restor- 
ation of constitu- 
tional monarchy. 
The _ thorough- 
going Republic- 
ans had every- 
where joined with 
the extreme 
Bonapartists in 
voting against 
him. The quasi- 
national plébiscite 
given in his favor 
came from his 
having been 
p laced on the 
listes de concilia- 
tion drawn up by 
the Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and 
that mass of un- 
classified electors 
who like a strong 
government, and 
rally hopefully 
round the fore- 
most man of the 
day, whoever he 
may be. For 
eighteen years 
these _ electors 
had been the 
mainstay of the 
Empire ; but as 
there could be 
no question of 
restoring Napo- 
leon ITI., they ac- 
cepted M. Thiers 
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PORTRAIT OF THIERS. 


reception of the Deputies ; and M. Thiers, after the first 
vote of the Assembly, which appointed him Chief of the 
Executive, took up his residence at the Préfecture in the 
apartments which M. Gambetta had vacated. 

**Pah! what a smell of tobacco!” he exclaimed, when 
he strutted into the ex-dictator’s study ; and presently 
Madame Thiers, her sister, Mlle. Dosne, and the solemn 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, added their lamentations to 
his. They had been going the round of the house, and 
found all of the 
rooms tenanted 
by hangers-on of 
M. Gam betta’s 
government, who 
had not yet re- 
ceived notice to 
quit, and who 
hoped, perhaps, 
that they might 
retain their posts 
under the new 
admin istration. 
All these gentle- 
men smoked, 
read Radical 
newspapers, re- 
freshed them- 
selves with ab- 
sinthe or beer, 
while transacting 
the business of 
the State, an? 
played billiards 
in their leisure 
moments. They 
were dismissed 
in a pack before 
the day was over ; 
but Madame 
Thiers decided 
that it would 


require several 
days to set the 
house _ straight ; 


and so M. Thiers 
removed to the 
Archbishop's 
palace, where 
Monseigneur 
Guibert (now 
Cardinal), whom 
he afterward 


as the most experienced of living statesmen; and the ; raised to the See of Paris, offered the newly elected 
only one who seemed to have firmness and prestige | President hospitality. 

enough to cope with the revolutionary forces. M. Thiers | When Thiers returned to the Prefectoral Mansion, it 
also had the support of those moderate Liberals who | had been swept and garnished, and there was a guard 
were Republicans in theory, but who, with the fear of | of honor on duty to see that no intruders forced their 
Gambetta and of the impending Commune before their | way into the Chief's presence, as in the free-and-easy 
eyes, would have been quite willing in the Winter of 1871 | days of the proconsulate. Nap’ eon-like, M. Thiers at 
to welcome a constitutional monarchy under Louis Phi- | once went to inspect this guard, and entered into conver- 





lippe IIL., as the best of Republics. 

The National Assembly met at Bordeaux, whither M. 
Gambetta had transferred the seat of government after 
leaving Tours. The Grand Theftre was prepared for the 


sation with the private soldiers.e 

‘‘Have you been under fire?” he inquired of one. 
The soldier drew himself up, and not liking to say “Sir,” 
which might not be respectful enough, nor, ‘* Monsieur 
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le Président,” since the great little man before him was 
not officially President, he answered, unhesitatingly : 
“Oui, mon Exécutif.” 

Thiers laughed. ‘‘Why not that title as well as 
another ?” Repeating the story during dinner the same 
evening, and alluding to the ‘‘ Avenue de ]'Impératrice ” 
in Paris, which had been called Avenue Uhrich during 
the siege, he observed : ‘In view of dynastic and other 
changes, it would be simpler to call it at once and for all, 
Avenue of the nearest female relatice to the Chief of the 
Executive 
Power.” 

At this 
time there 
was no sus- 
picion among 
politicians 
that M. 
Thiers had 
serious 
thoughts of 
founding a 
Republic. 
His Govern- 
ment was 
composed 
mostly of 
Royalists, 
who were 
anxious for 
a fusion be- 
tween Henri 
V. and the 
Orleans prin- 
ces. All the 
scholarly 
doctrinaires 
who during 
the Empire 
had written 
for the Re- 
vue des Deux 
Mondes and 
the Journal 
des Débats, 
had been ap- 
pointed to 
prefectships 
and posts in 
the  diplo- 
matic ser- 
vice; and in 
the drawing- 








Blois. He was opposed to Versailles because of the reac- 
tionary significance that would be attached to the estab- 
lishment of the government in the city of Louis XIV.: 
Versailles, however, was obviously the most convenient 
place, and the Royalists were powerful enough to enlist 
public opinion in favor of it. Then, to the great indig- 
nation of Madame Thiers, these Royalists at once took 
measures to prevent M. Thiers from sleeping in the Grand 
Monarch’s bedroom. The chateau, they said, was to be- 
come the abode of the legislature ; the staterooms must 
be devoted 
to the use of 
members; 
and the pri- 
vate apart- 
ments should 
be occupied 
by the Presi- 
dent of the 
Assembly, 
M. Grévy. 

M. Thiers 
would, no 
doubt, have 
liked very 
much _ to 
sleep in 
Louis XIV.’s 
bed, and to 
have for his 
study that 
fine room 
with the 
balcony, on 
which the 
heralds used 
to announce 
the death of 
one king and 
the ascension 
of another in 
the same 
breath. His 
secretary and 
faithful ad- 
mirer, M. 
Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, 
went about 
saying that it 
was fitting 
the ‘national 
historian” 








rooms of the should be 
Duchess De- lodged in the 
cazes, the MAUSOLEUM OF PRESIDENT THIERS. apartments 


Comtesse 

d’Haussonville, and the Comtesse de Rémusat, who had 
all three come to Bordeaux for the purpose of opening 
political salons, the prospects of Fusion formed the sta- 
ple topic of conversation. M. Thiers himself never spoke 
of the Republic at Bordeaux, and he went counter to the 
Republicans on the two points which they considered of 
vital importance to their party; that is, he refused to 
move that the Assembly should be dissolved after the 
peace with Germany had been voted, and he would not 
hear of Paris becoming again the seat of the government 
and legislatuse. His own preferences inclined to Fon- 
tainebleau as u political capital ; but he did not object to 





of the great- 
est of the kings; but this idea did not take. M. Thiers 
asserted that the rooms were too large, while Madame 
Thiers despised them for being full of draughts and hav- 
ing chimneys which smoked. Nevertheless, M. Thiers 
was nettled at seeing that the Republicans objected quite 
as much as the Royalists to see hira occupy the royal 
apartments. ‘Stupid fellows !” he exclaimed, on seeing 
a caricature which represented him as a ridiculous pygmy, 
crowned with a cotton nightcap, and lying in an enorm- 
ous bed surrounded by the majestic ghosts of the Bour- 
bon kings. Then half angry, half amused, he ejaculated 
with his usual vivacity : ‘‘ Louis XIV. was not taller than 
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I, and as to his other greatness I doubt whether he would 
ever have had a chance of sleeping in the best bed of Ver- 
saille: :f he had begun life as I did.” Shortly after this, 
M. Mignet, meeting Victor Hugo, spoke to him in a de- 
precating way about the fuss which had been made over 
this «estion of the royal apartments. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
answered the poet— Des idées de dictature doivent germer 
suus ce ciel-la.” (Ideas of dictatorship would be likely to 
sprout under that tester.) This was reported to Thiers, 
who at once cried: “I like that! If Victor Hugo were 
in my place, he would sleep in the king’s bed, but he 
would think the dais too low and have it raised.” 

M. Thiers went to reside at the Préfecture of Versailles ; 
and soon the outbreak of the Communist rebellion caused 
the chateau to bo filled with a very motley collection of 
lodgers. For weeks the superb Galerie des Glaces, where 
the kings had held their revels, and where, latterly, 
William I. of Prussia had been proclaimed Emperor of 
Germany, was used as a dormitory for Deputies who could 
not afford to pay the high prices that were then being 
asked for rooms in Versailles. Some of the lower apart- 
ments were converted into ambulance wards. M. Grévy, 
appropriating only a small suite for his own use, left Louis 
XIV.’s bedroom to the sittings of the Finance Committee. 
Versailles so overflowed with refugees from Paris that 
every spare room in every house was requisitioned. M. 
Thiers lodged more than twenty of his own friends at 
the Préfecture, and gave them a daily breakfast of café 
au lait or chocolate. For their other meals they had to 
go to hotels, as Madame Thiers would not be put to the 
trouble and expense of providing a table @héle for her 
lodgers, while on the other hand she could not with pro- 
priety ask them to pay for their board. 

During this miserable period of the second siege of 
Paris there was of course no attempt at display in M. 
Thiers’s household, and very little etiquette. M. Feuillet 
de Conces, who had been Master of the Ceremonies to 
Napoleon ILL., was allowed to retain his post as introducer 
of ambassadors, but it was a sinecure ; for when ambas- 
sadors or other great people wanted to see the Chief of 
the Executive they introduced themselves. M. Thiers, 
who had done not a little to aggravate the Communist out- 
break by his obstinate blundering in dealing with the first 
demands of the insurgents, and afterward by his error in 
abandoning some of the best forts round Paris to them, was 
occupied every day, and all day, in conferring with gen- | 
erals and giving explanations to Parliamentary Commit- | 
tees. The rapidity with which he organized an atmy for | 
the attack on Paris was certainly admirable, but it must | 
not be forgotten that he kept his place at the head of the | 


Government only by appealing to the support of Con- 
servatives of all shades, and while so doing he played a 
double game. He gave the Conservatives to understand 
that when he had put down the Communist insurrection he 
would join in setting up such a Government as might be 
desired by the majority in the Assembly; meantime 
he assured the emissaries of the Commune that he would 
not suffer the Monarchist factions to overthrow the Re- 
public. 

There is this much to be said, that if he had not prof- 
fered this pledze to the Communists, he would have left 
them the appearance of ajustification for their rebellion ; 
while, on the other hand, if he had not misled the Con- 
servatives they would have forced him to resign, and set- 
ting an avowed Royalist—probably General Changarnier 
—in his place, they would have arrayed the whole of the 
Republican party on the side of the Commune, and, 
widening the issues of the civil war, would have made it | 
spread all over France. 


| gest to avert the threatened calamity. 
| were believed to hold any tittle of influence over mem- 


| art as it was believed. 





General Changarnier was deeply disgusted at not being 
appointed to the command of the Versailles Army. A 


| vain little coxcomb and intriguer, who, on the strength of 


a few Algerian victories, was not ashamed to brag of his 
victorious sword, he brought to bear on Thiers all the 
weight of lobby plots and drawing-room influence, and it 
is a wonder how Thiers resisted this formidable pressure. 
He did so by giving the supreme command to Marshal 
MacMahon, and the hero of Magenta was deeply touched 
at this proof of confidence. MacMahon had been taken 
prisoner at Sedan, but fortunately for his fame he had 
been severely wounded, and he had, also, the splendid 
charge of the Cuirassiers at Reichshofen to his credit. 
Nevertheless he had come back from Germany, limping, 
haggard and almost heartbroken to think that all the re- 
putation he had won as a soldier in his earlier years was 
gone ; so that when Thiers sent for him and made him 
Commander-in-Chief he burst into tears. Thiers him- 
self was much affected. 

**T thank you from the depth of my heart,” said Mac- 
Mahon, “for giving me this opportunity of retrieving 
my military honor.” 

The appointment of MacMahon, who, though a Marshal 
of the Second Empire, was an ex-Royal Guardsman of 
Charles X., and a Legitimist* by education and family 


| connections, both on his own and his wife’s side—this ap- 


pointment was satisfactory to all sections of the Conserva- 
tive party. It moreover rallied the entire army, and from 
the moment when it was made, the doom of the Com- 
mune was settled. But, relieved of his fears as to the 
possible triumph of the crew of ruffians and madmen who 
had got possession of Paris, M. Thiers became distracted 
by personal anxieties about the fate of his mansion in the 
Place St. Georges, and all the books and art treasures 
which he had collected in it. Those who saw him at this 
period will remember his pathetic consternation when 
the Commune issued its decree for the demolition of his 
favorite house, and the dispersal of its collections. As 
for Madame Thiers and Mademoiselle Dosne, they tried 
everything that feminine energy and despair could sug- 
All persons who 


bers of the Commune were adjured to bestir themselves 
to prevent an act of vandalism which these devoted ladies 
feared might shorten M. Thiers’s life. Nothing came of 
this activity, for the house was razed to the ground, its 
contents were stolen and scattered right and left ; but 
when the mischief had been consummated, M. Thiers 


| bore his loss with a stoicism which had searcely been 


expected. 

His collections were very fine, and it is to be’noted 
that he had always been most chary of showing them to 
strangers. He would never lend them to public exhibi- 


| tions lest they should get damaged, and when persons 


unknown to him applied for permission to view them, a 
polite letter of excuse, signed by a secretary, was the in- 
variable reply. The painter Courbet, who acted as Fine 


| Art Minister to the Commune, was astounded when he 


made his first survey of M. Thiers’s treasures, and he 
valued the bronzes alone at $300,000. There was among 
them a horseman on a galloping steed, attributed to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; and two bronze mules’ heads, found in a 
vineyard of Dauphiné, and supposed to be the ornaments 
of a Roman armchair, were wonderful specimens of Greek 
But M. Thiers’s assemblage of 
rare Persian, Chinese and Japanese specimens was also 
nearly unique. His lac cabinets were only rivaled by 
those in the Apollo Gallery of the Louvre, presented 
to Marie Antoinette by the Jesuit missionaries. After 
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the overthrow of the Commune, Madame Thiers and her | 
sister spent months in driving about to all the bric-d-brac 

shops in Paris, and identifying the curiosities which had 
been looted from their house. As they prudently paid all | 
that the dealers demanded, and asked no questions, they 
were pretty successful in their searches, and most of the | 
stolen articles gradually found their way back to M. | 
Thiers’s new mansion, which was built at a cost of | 
$200,000, voted by the National Assembly. | 

The horrible year 1871 was followed by one of perfect 
peace and great prosperity. The Royalists by their divi- 
sions—and thanks, also, to the Comte de Chambord’s ob- 
duracy—had lost the chance of restoring the Throne, 
which presented itself to them after the Commune, when 
the whole country was sick of civil war. The Republic 
remained standing because its enemies could not agree as | 
to how it should be suppressed. M. Thiers assumed the 
title of President; he was the undisputed master of 
France, and to those who had no knowledge of his rest- 
less character and incapacity for governing quietly, it 
looked as if he would maintain his ascendency to his life’s 
end. In that year 1872, the enormous war indemnity ex- 
acted by Germany was paid off by the raising of a loan 
which might have been covered ten times over if all the 
applications for scrip had been accepted. Money seemed 
to gush from every pocket. The Germans, who com- 
menced their evacuation of the French territory, left be- 
hind them a nation, that was re-flowering like a huge 
plantation in the Spring which follows a hard Winter. 
Trade revived. The traces of war and civil strife were 
effaced with amazing promptness from the streets of 
Paris ; the army and all the public services were reor- | 
ganized, and to crown these blessings, the land yielded 
such a harvest as had not been seen for a half a century. 
M. Thiers was never much addicted to religious emotion, 
but when, on a Sunday in July, the news came to him by 
telegram of the glorious gathering in of corn through- 
out the South of France, he ‘was quite overcome. 

‘* Remercions Dieu !” he cried, clasping his hands, ‘ J/ 
nous @ entendu, notre deuil est fini.” 

M. Thiers was then living at the Elysée. He continued 
to reside at the Préfecture of Versailles during the sessions 
of the Assembly, but he came to the Elysée during the 
recess, and he kept a certain kind of state there. It was 
quite impossible, however, for such a man to submit to 
any of the restraints of etiquette. He was a bourgeois to 
the finger-tips. His character was a curious effervescing 
mixture of talent, learning, vanity, childish petulance, 
inquisitiveness, sagacity, ecstatic patriotism, and self- 
seeking ambition. He was a splendid orator, with the 
shrill voice of an old costerwoman; a savant, with the 
presumption ofa schoolboy ; a kind-hearted man, with the 
irrit#bility of a monkey ; a masterly administrator, with 
that irrepressible tendency to meddle with everything 
which worries subordinates, and makes good adminis- 
tration impossible. He was a shrewd judge of men, and 
knew well how they were to be handled, but his impa- 
tience prevented him from acting up to his knowledge. 
He had a sincere love of liberty, with all the instincts of | 
a despot. He was most charming with women, under- | 
stood their power, and yet took so little account of it in | 
his serious calculations that he often offended, by his | 
Napoleonic brusqueness, ladies who were in a position to 
do him harm, and did it. 

M. Feuillet de Conches had to give up M. Thiers as 
hopeless. What was to be done with a President who, at 
& ceremonious dinner to Ambassadors and Ministers, 
would get up from table after the first course and walk 
round the room, discussing politics, pictures, the art of | 








war, or the dishes of the menu? M. Thiers’s own dinner 
always consisted of a little clear soup, a plate of roast 
meat — veal was that which he preferred—some white 
beans, peas, or lentils, and a glass saucer of jam—gene- 
rally apricot. He got through his repast, with two 
glasses of Bordeaux, in about a quarter of an hour, and 
then would grow fidgety. ‘‘ Est-ce bon ce que vous mangez 
la?” he would say to one of his guests, and thence start 
off on to a disquisition about cookery. Telegrams were 
brought tc him at table, and he would open them, saying, 
‘“*T beg your pardon, gentlemen, but the affairs of France 
must pass before everything.” If he got disquieting 
news he would sit pensive for a few moments, then call 
for a sheet of paper and scribble off instructions to some- 
body, whispering directions to his major-domo about the 
destination of the missive. 

But if he received glad tidings, he would start from 
his chair and frisk about, making jokes, his bright gray 
eyes twinkling merrily as lamps through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles. After dinner there was always a discussion, 
coram hospitibus, between him and Madame Thiers as to 
whether he might take some black coffee. Permission to 
excite his nerves being invariably refused, he would wink, 
laughing, to his friends, to call their attention to the state 
of uxorious bondage in which he lived, and then retire 
to a high armchair near the fire, where he soon dropped 
off to sleep. Upon this, Madame Thiers would lay a 
forefinger on her lips, saying, ‘‘ Monsieur Thiers dort ; 
and with the help of her sister she would clear the guests 
into the next room, where they conversed in whispers 
while the President dozed—a droll little figure with his 
chin resting on the broad red ribbon of his Legion of 
Honor, and his short legs dangling about an inch above 
the floor. It! was always very touching to see the care 
with which M. Thiers’s wife and sister-in-law ministered 
to him. The story has been often told of how M. Thiers 
having been forbidden by doctors to eat his favorite 
Provengal dish of brandade (fish cooked with garlic), M. 
Mignet, the historian, used to smuggle some of this mess 
inclosed in a tin box into his friend’s study, and what a 
pretty scene there was one day when Madame Thiers de- 
tected these two /fréres Provengaux enjoying the contra- 
band together. 

M. Thiers had naturally a great notion of his dignity as 
President of the Republic, and he was anxious to appear 
impressively on all state occasjons; but the arrange- 
ments made to hedge him about with majesty were always 
being disconcerted by his doing whatever it came into his 
head to do. His servants were dressed in black, and he 
had a major-domo who wore a silver chain and tried to 
usher morning visitors into the President’s,room in the 
order of their rank ; but every now and then M. Thiers 
used to pop out of his room, take stock of his visitors for 
himself, and make his choice of those whom he wished 
to see first. Then the most astonishing and uncourtly 
dialogues would ensue: ‘‘ Monsieur le Président, this 
is the third time I have come here, and I have waited 
two hours each time.” 

‘*My friend, if you had come to see me about the 
affairs of France, and not about your own business, we 
should have had a conversation long ago.” 

At the Elysée, M. Thiers’s study was the Salle des 
Souverains, formerly the Salon de Travail, where Napo- 
leon I. planned his Waterloo campaign, and where he 
signed his abdication. It is furnished in Louis XV. 
style, with Beauvais tapestry ; the adjoining room was 
Napoleon's dépét de cartes géographiques. Here Louis 
Napoleon, Generals St. Arnaud and Magnan arranged, 
with a large map of Paris before them, the military 
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bourgeois de Puris; and a very sprightly letter it was, 
which put the issues lying between M. de Rémusat and 
his Radical adversary in the clearest light. However, the 
electors of Paris acted with their usual foolishness in 
preferring an upstart to a man of note, and within a 
month of this M. Thiers resigned in disgust. 

M. Thiers, with his oddities, was popular among the 
bourgeoisie and the honest section of the working classes, 
and he might have remained in the Presidential chair til] 
his death if he had not been of such fretful humor and 
meddlesome disposition. There is this to be owned of 
him, that no French ruler, not even Napoleon, chose 
public servants better. The officials whom he appointed 
were always eminently qualified for their posts, both 
by their attainments and characters, and yet he could 
seldom let them alone. There were only two of his 
Ministers whom he left pretty much to themselves—M. 
Dufaure, because this gentleman was of cantankerous 
mood, and did not like to be meddled with ; and M. 
Jules Simon, whom he trusted with unusual heartiness. 
But M. Thiers lowered his dignity by receiving police 
spies and giving them instructions without the sanction 
of the Minister of the Interior. He corresponded 
directly with some of France’s representatives abroad, 
and used to get information “from them before it was 
communicated to the Foreign Office. He patronized in- 
ventors and engineers, and forced their schemes upon 
the consideration of the Public Works Department with- 
out any reckoning of expense or convenience. A fine art 
critic, of perfect taste, he was anxious to encourage 
artists ; but it came to pass that his portrait was painted 
by a very promising artist, Mademoiselle Nélie Jacque- 
operations of the coup d’éat. In Thiers’s time it served | mart, and from that time this lady became his counsel 
as a library, and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire generally sat | on art questions. His conversations with her degene- 
there editing the Journal Offciel, or giving the finishing | rated too often into mere studio gossip, which, though 
academical touch to the letters which were sent out to | amusing to those who heard it (and it was always carried 
all and sundry in M. Thiers’s name. | on most publicly in the Presidential drawing-room on 

Precedence was always given by M. ‘Thiers to journal- | reception nights), had indirectly the bad effect of making 
ists, however obscure they might be. Ambassadors had | M. Thiers adopt suggestions which brought him into 
to wait while these favored ones walked in. A journalist | perpetual conflict with the Ministére des Beaux-Arts. 
himself, the quondam leader-writer of the Nutional, he ex- | But the gravest of all the mistakes which M. Thiers com- 
tended the most generous recognition to the brethren of ' mitted as a ruler was, that being President, he retained 
the craft, but he also did this 
because he was wide awake to 
the power of the Press, and 
had generally some service 
to ask of those whom he ad- 
dressed as mes chers collegues. | 
He had such a facility for 
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writing, that when a journal- 
ist came to him ‘‘ for inspira- 
tion,” he would often sit down 
and dash off, in a quarter of 
an hour, the essential para- 
graph of a leader which he 
wished to see inserted. At 
the time of the Paris election 
of April, 1873 when his friend, 
the Comte de Rémusat, then 
Foreign Secretary, was the 
Government candidate, with 
the insignificant M. Barodet 
opposing him, a writer on 
the Figaro called at the Ely- 
sée, and M. Thiers wrote a 
whole article of a column’s 
length for him. It was printed 
as a letter, in leaded type, , eieen AD a age 
with the signature Un vieux ELECTION OF PRESIDENT GREVY, JANUARY 30TH, 1879, 
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his seat in the Assembly as Member for Paris, and spoke 
in debates. This he ought never to have done. As 
President, living in his palace and communicating with 
the Legislature through his Ministers, he would have 
been inexpugnable ; but he chose to be his own Prime 
Minister, and had to bear the ups and downs of parlia- 
mentary warfare. 

We recollect the day on which he was overthrown, 
the 24th of May, 1873. The Monarchists were half afraid 
to depose him ; the Republicans did not believe that he 
really meant to go. If he had told the Assembly that 
they no longer represented the nation, and that he in- 
sisted upon an appeal to the people being made, a dis- 
solution 





President on whom they could rely. M. Buffet conducted 
all the proceedings of May the 24th @ /a militaire. In de- 
fiance of Republican protests three sittings were held, 
and the papers which on the morning of the 25th chroni- 
cled the details of M. Thiers’s resignation, reported at 
the same time that Murshal MacMahon had been elected 
President in his stead. 

Marshal MacMahon accepted the Presidency without 
any desire to retain it. If anything seemed certain at the 
time of his accession, it was that Legitimists and Orlean- 
ists would soon patch up their differences and that a vote 
of the Assembly would offer the crown to Henry V. The 
Ministry, formed under the auspices of the Duc de Brog- 





lie, labored 
must have to bring 
taken place, about this 
and he consumma- 
would have tion, and the 
trium phed Marshal was 


on that oc- 
casion again 
as on many 
others. But 
Thiers was 
incensed 

with the Re- 
publicans 
for having 
elected M. 

Barodet, and 
out of pa- 
tience with 
them for 
their general 
wayward- 
ness, turbul- 
ence and dis- 
obedience. 
His last 
speech as 
President 
was @ denun- 
ciation all 
round, deliv- 
ered with a 
strange mix- 
ture of senile 
¢ aptiousness 
and juvenile 
vigor, and 








prepared to 
enforce the 
decrees of 
the Assem- 
bly, whatever 
they might 
be At the 
same time he 
established 


his  house- 
hold at once 
on a semi- 


royal plan, 
as though 
he intended 
there should 
be, at least, a 
temporary 
Court to re- 
mind French 
noblemen of 
old times, 
and to give 
them a fore- 
taste of the 
pomps that 
were coming. 
M. Thiers 
had been a 
bourgeois 
President; 


quite a pan- the Marshal- 
ic spread Duke of Ma- 
among the \ genta was a 
Republicans JULES GRivy. grand seign- 
when, on the eur, Under 


division which followed, the Government was found to 
be in a minority of fourteen. M. Thiers resigned at once. 
He well knew that, so far as could thén be foreseen, his 
resignation would be the death of the Republic, and he 
seems to have hoped that there would be a mighty de- 
monstration of public opinion in his favor when his re- 
solve become known. And there would have been such 
a demonstration if the Assembly had adjourned till the 
Monday after its vote. But the Monarchists had taken 
their measures so that there should not be a single day’s 
interregnum. A few weeks before, they had cleverly 
driven out M. Grévy from the Presidentship of the 
Assembly by setting up a member to defy him, and 
then having put M. Buffet into the chair, they had a 
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Madame Thiers’s frugal management tho salary allowed 
to the President sufficed amply to cover all expenses ; 
under the Duchess de Magenta’s management the Presi- 
dential income did not go half-way toward defraying out- 
lay. The Marshal had a comfortable private fortune 
(not equal to M. Thiers’s), but he was only enabled to 
hold such high estate in his office by means of the assist- 
ance pressed upon him by wealthy relatives. 

The first signs of returning splendor at the Elysée were 
seen in the liveries of the new President’s servants. In- 
stead of black, they wore gray and silver, with scarlet 
plush, hair-powder, and, on gala occasions, wigs. M. 
Thiers, when he went to a public ceremony, drove in a 
plain, substantial landau, with mounted escort of the 
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Republican Guard, and his friends—he never called them 
a suite—followed behind in vehicles according to their lik- 
ing or means. Marshal MacMahon with the Duchess and 
their suite were always enough to fill three dashing lan- 
daus. These were painted in three or four shades of 
‘reon, and lined with pearl-gray satin; each would be 
drawn by four grays with postilions in gray jackets and 
red velvet caps; and the whole cavaleade was preceded 
and followed by outriders. 
the Marshal, of course, rode, and this enabled him to 
make a grand display with his staff of aides-de camp. M. 
Thiers had a military household, of which his cousin 
General Charlemagne was the head; but this warrior 
never had much to do, and it was no part of his business 
to receive visitors. Anybody who had business with M. 
Thiers could see him without a Jetter of audience by sim- 
ply sending up a card to M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
Marshal MacMahon, on the contrary, was as inaccessible 
as any king. Visitors to the Elysée, in his time, were 
passed from one resplendent officer to another till they 
entered the smiling presence of Vicomte Emmanuel 
d’Harcourt, the President's secretary, and this was the 
ne plus ultra. Against journalists in particular the Mar- 
shal’s doors were inexorably locked. So far as a man of 
his good-natured temper could be said to hate anybody, 
the Duke of Magenta hated persons connected with the 
Press. 

For all that, he did not object altogether to newspaper 
tattle, for whilst he read the Journil des Débats every 
evening from a feeling of duty, he perused the .garo 


Going to reviews, however, 


every morning for his own pleasure. 

The sumptuous of Marshal MacMahon’s 
household was rendered necessary in a manner by the 
Shah of Persia’s visit to Paris in 1873. It is a pity that 
M. Thiers was not in office when this constellated savage 
came to ravish the courts of civilized Europe by his dia- 
monds and his haughtily brutish manners, for it would 
have been curious to see the little man instructing the 
Shah, through an interpreter, as to Persian history or 
the etymology of Oriental languages. In the Marshal, 
however, Nasr-ed-Din found a host who exhibited just the 
right sort of dignity ; and all the hospitalities given to 
the Shah both at Versailles and Paris—-the torchlight 
procession of soldiers, the gala porformance at the Opera, 
the banquet at the Galerie des Glaces—were carried out 
on a scale that could not have been excelled if there had 
been an Emperor on the throne. In the course of the 
banquet at Versailles the Shah turned to the Duchess of 
Magenta and asked her in a few words of French, which 
he must have carefully rehearsed beforehand, why her 
husband did not set up as Emperor ? The Duchess par- 
ried the question with a smile; but, perhaps, the idea 
was not so far from her thoughts as she would have had 
people imagine. 

Throughout the Autumn of 1873 the restoration of 
Henri VY. seemed so imminent that the Republican 
weavers of Lyons were employed in executing immense 
orders from Parisian mercers, for silks with lilies em- 
broidered on them ; and a famous ecarriage-builder was 
commissioned to make three state coaches, that were to 
be used for the new King’s triumphant entry into Paris. 
A day came when the royal orb lay like a ball at the 
Comte de Chambord’s feet. His friends had decided, 
after long plotting, that the best thing he could do would 
be to present himself in the hall of the Assembly and be 
there saluted King by acclamation. Everything was to 
be in readiness for this coup de thédtre. The Minister of 
‘War, the Prefect of Police, the President himself, were 
all privy to the scheme. There would be guards on duty 


ordinance 








to crush any Republican resistance ; and a whole army 
of bill-stickers would be sent forth to placard the King’s 
proclamations on the walls of Paris. The Comte de 
Chambord had come privately to Versailles, and one 
evening he paced in mental agony to and fro in the 
dining-room of his friend, M. de la Rochette, asking him- 
self whether he should do what his friends desired. But 
he was always Henry the Unready. He took flight in the 
night, and three days later issued that queer manifesto 
in which, boasting of his attachment to his faith and 
flag, he called the White flag ‘‘le drapeau d’Arques et 
d'Ivry ’’— forgetting that these battles were Protestant 
victories. 

When Henri V. had committed political suicide, there 
was no more chance of a Royalist restoration ; and Mar- 
shal MacMahon had to ask the Assembly to confirm him 
in the Presidency for a fixed term of seven years. He 
was not a happy man after this, for between the Repub- 
licans, who abused him for never mentioning the word 
‘‘republic” in his speeches and messages, and the 
Royalists, who reproached him for not striking a coup 
d'état on their behalf, he was sorely harassed. He hated 
politics, and Lis perceptions as to political necessities 
were always hazy. For instance, he declared that, happen 
what might, he would never accept M. Gambetta for his 
Minister ; and this vow naturally forced the leader of 
the Opportunists into a position of irreconcilable enmity. 
Gambetta, nevertheless, evinced considerable tact in 
never agitating for the Marshal’s overthrow. When he 
pronounced his famous ultimatum, J/ faut se soumetire ou 
se démeltre, just before the general election of 1877, he was 
only laying down the constitutional proposition that an 
elected President must yield to the wishes of the nation 
or retire; but he was not anxious that the Marshal 
should retire. He often said that it was highly desirable 
that the first Republican President should serve out hig 
full term, so that there might be a regular constitution] 
transmission of power to his successor ; and when the 
Marshal had, after all, surrendered to the Liberal party 
by accepting M. Dufaure as his Prime Minister, M. Gam- 
betta testified his approval by attending a party at the 
Elysée. But this did little good. The Duchess of 
Magenta made her stateliest courtesy to the Republican 
leader ; the Marshal gave him a civil but smileless bow, 
and Gambetta was glad to make a rapid exit from 
a house where he perceived that his presence caused 
more astonishment than pleasure. 

The Marshal was asked, after this, whether he still per- 
sisted in refusing any political alliance with Gambetta. 
**Unquestionably,” he sail; ‘‘ we should not agree for 
an hour, then why meet at all ?” On another occasion 
he said: ‘‘I don’t expect my Ministers to go to Mass 
with me, or even to shoot with me—but they must be 
men with whom I can have some common ground of 
conversation, and I shall have none with ce monsieur.” 

This connection of Mass and shooting was quite in the 
style of Charles X. At the Elysée the Marshal attended 
Mass every Sunday, and on all great festivals, in the 
handsome subterranean chapel built by M. Eugéne La- 
croix, the architect of the palace. He was always 
escorted by the officers of his household, sometimes by 
one or two of {his Ministers. The Duchess of Magenta 
went to Mass every day, and appointed elcquent bishops, 
priests and monks to preach Lenten and Advent ser- 
mons before her, just like a queen. As for sport, the 
Marshal’s circumstances did not allow of his inviting 
great shooting parties to Compiégne and Fontainebleau 
as Napoleon III. used to do, but he often had small 
parties to shoot in the forest of Rambouillet, and through 
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his military secretary permission was given to a good 
many of his friends, principally general officers, to shoot 
in the other state forests by themselves. The Marshal 
always wore his military kepi when shooting, but he did 
not require those of his guests who were in the army to 
do the same. At the Rambouillet shooting parties there 
was no etiquette beyond this ; that precedence was given 
to the invités according to their nobiliary rank. Dukes 
had the pas over everybody. 

The Marshal eventually resigned in consequence of a 
disagreement with his Liberal Ministers on the subject 
of military appointments. Throughout his President- 
ship, there were two points on which he was always in- 
tractable—army questions, and the granting of decora- 
tions to civilians. His Cabinet Councils used to be held 
in the Salon des Souverains at the Elys¢e, and generally 
he sat at the head of the table saying nothing, whilst his 
Ministers ‘talked. But whenever they touched on the 
army, he took the leading part in the discussions, ex- 
pressing his opinions in the most peremptory language, 
and he did the same as regards decorations. He did not 
object to let civilians have the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, but he was determined to know all about the 
antecedents of the gentlemen whom his Ministers recom- 
mended for this distinction. It was of no use to ask his 
signature for the decoration of any man known to bea 
freethinker. His never-failing reply was: ‘‘A man who 
is not a Christian does not want a cross.”’ 

It was a really comical freak of fortune that brought 
M. Jules Grévy to succeed Marshal MacMahon. The 
story goes that, during the street-fighting of the Revo- 
lution of 1830, a law-student was kicked by one of 
the King’s officers, for tearing down a copy of the ordi- 
nances placarded on the wall. The officer was armed, 
the student was not; so the latter ran away and lived to 
fight anotherday. For the officer, as it is said, was Pa- 
trice de MacMahon, and the law-student Jules Grévy. 
After this affair, M. Grévy became a barrister, won repu- 
tation and money by defending journalists in state prose- 
cutions, and upon the downfall of Louis Philippe was 
immediately appointed to something equivalent to a 
prefecture by the Provisional Government of the Second 
Republic. Next, his countrymen in the Jura sent him to 
sit in the Constituent Assembly, and here M. Grévy dis- 
tinguished himself by proposing that the new Republic, 
which this Assembly was deputed to found, should have 
no President—or, rather, that the President should be a 
mere Prime Minister, liable to be dismissed at any mo- 
ment. M. Grévy had not his wisdom teeth in those 
days. He has since learnt to think ‘that it is good fora 
Republic to have a President not amenable to sudden 
dismissal, 

No part of France is more healthily situated than the 
Department of the Jura. Planted there, on a pleasant 
spot in the village of Mont-sous-Vaudrey, is the Chateau 
de la Grangerie, where, in 1813, Jules Grévy was born. 
The father of the future President of the Third Republic 
had been an enthusiastic soldier of the First Republic ; 
and it is hardly necessary to hesitate in assuming that he 
imparted a democratic tone and direction to many of the 
early thoughts, and probably to many a dawning as- 
piration, of his children. Devoted to the pleasures of 
the chase himself, he was pleased at the propensity 
shown by his sons to partake in active sports, though 
their predilection for such diversions was never permitted 
to interfere with the due course of their education. In- 
tending to follow the legal profession, young Grévy re- 
paired to Paris, and whilst diligently occupied in suitable 
studies, he witnessed the Revolution which overthrew 





Uharles X. He is said by one of his biographers to have 
participated in the tumults which took place on that 
occasion ; but as other authorities deny his active inter- 
ference, and as violence in the advocacy of any cause is 
altogether alien to the spirit which has always inspired 
M. Grévy, the assertion may be dismissed as at least very 
doubtful. Nevertheless, M- Grévy, animated by the 
democratic example and precépts of his father, was ever 
ready to plead the cause, not only of those whom arbitrary 
power sought to crush, but, at times, even to throw the 
shield of extenuation over a really culpable fomenter of 
political disorder. As an instance of this leniency, we 
may point to the argumentative ability he displayed in 
his defense of the conspirator Phillipes, arraigned as an 
accomplice of Barbés, who for a mad attempt at insur- 
rection in 1839 was condemned to death. 

Unlike Berryer or Jules Favre, M. Grévy was never 
favored by Fortune with propitious opportunities for 
the display of the higher forms and ambitions of forensic 
eloquence. In the Law Courts the style and charac- 
teristics of his address and demeanor were strikingly dif- 
ferent—it would hardly be too much to say, striking 
contrasts—to those displayed by the great mass of French 
advocates, 

It was not until the Revolution of 1848 that M. Grévy 
became conspicuous in the arena of politics. During the 
July Monarchy he belonged to the group of Liberals re- 
presented by the Nuational, a journal founded in 1830 by 
Thiers, Mignet, and Armand Carrel. The Provisional 
Government appointed him to act as Commissaire in the 
Department of the Jura; and a few weeks later he was 
elected -—-in preference to a candidate supported by 
Lamartine—to represent that Department in the Con- 
stituent Assembly. He took a prominent part in the nu- 
merous debates that occupied the Assembly for many 
weeks relative to the clauses and details with which it 
was sought to build up a Republican Constitution. These 
protracted labors were drawing to a close; there re- 
mained the vital question, Who was to elect the President 
of the Republic—the Nation or the Assembly ? With a 
foresight which almost amounted to prophecy, M. Grévy 
proposed the following celebrated amendment: ‘ The 
National Assembly delegates the executive power to a 
citizen who will be known as President of the Council of 
Miuisters. The President is to be elected for an indefi- 
nite term, the Assembly retaining unrestricted power to 
revoke its mandate.” A few abridged sentences from M. 
Grévy’s speeches on this memorable occasion are worthy 
of notice: ‘‘Are you sure that among the series of per- 
sons elected may not intrude one who will try to perpetu- 
ate his power—some scion, for instance, of a family that 
has reigned over France? Are you sure that if commerce 
languishes and the people suffer, such a one may not at 
some critical moment, by fair promises and cajolery, 
hoodwink the nation, and succeed in undermining 
liberty and destroying the Republic ?” His reference to 
the English form of government shows a political acu- 
men which is especially noteworthy at the present time. 
‘“‘The British Constitution is said to be composed of 
Royalty, Aristocracy and Democracy. The error consists in 
supposing that these three elements form an equilibrium, 
and present a stable and definite government. The atten- 


tion is engrossed by the present, the past and the future 
being unheeded. It seems to be forgotten that the popu- 
lar component of the Constitution has been established at 
the expense of the two others ; that it pushes slowly, but 
incessantly, its conquests, and that there results a 
stealthy struggle, the inevitable issue of which will be 
the triumph of the Democratic element.” 
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PRESIDENT GREVY PLACING THE BIRETTA ON A CARDINAL. 


M. Grévy’s amendment was rejected, the numbers 
being 643—158. The immediate result of this short- 
sighted, though very imposing, decision— regretted 
through many long years of despotism—was the elec- 
tion by the nation of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
to be President of the Republic! It is singular that the 
greatest among modern French political philosophers, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, should have failed to sound the 
deep importance of the amendment. Nearly as unex- 
pected was the opposition it encountered from the cool 
statesman, M. Dufaure. On the other hand, it is by no 
means so surprising that Lamartine was among the ma- 
jority, for his rhetorical 
sentimentalism in favor of 
reposing unlimited confi- 
dence in the populace, by 
whom he was for a brief 
season idolized, happened 
at the time to be at fever- 
heat. The Legislative As- 
sembly which succeeded 
the Constituent was by no 
means favorably disposed 
toward the Republic. Well 
might M. Grévy, when leav- 
ing the Palais Bourbon, af- 
ter ineffectually combating 
some reactionary measure, 
exclaim to a friend who 
asked what had passed in 
the Chamber, ‘‘ Finis re- 
publice !” A month later 
occurred the coup d'état. 
Until toward the close of 
the Empire, M.Grévy rarely 
appeared in public, even as 
an advocate. His style of 
pleading was too severe, too 
rigidly bare of all the frip- 
pery of exciting convention- 
al devlamation, to attract 
general admiration and sup- 
port. It was to his cabinet 
@avocat that the discreetly 
minded among those en- 
tangled in the meshes of 
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the law flocked to secure his 
counsel. In 1868 he was 
chosen by the electors of the 
Jura to be their representa- 
tive in the Corps-Legislatif, 
and again at the general elec- 
tion in 1869. He spoke with 
striking effect against the 
abrogation of the laws which 


retained in exile the two 
branches of the Bourbon 
family. ‘In principle,” he 


declared, ‘‘ proscription is not 
only a crime, but a fault ; his- 
tory is full of instances, show- 
ing how proscribers have in 
their turn been foreed into 
the ranks of the proscribed. 
If the Princes were mere 
simple’ citizens, I should 
strongly support the petition 
for their return; but I can- 
not conscientiously regard it 
either as befitting or politic to open the gates of France 
to Royalty, whether it be that of Divine right, or of 
1830.” It is reported that in the course of his speech 
he was interrupted by Thiers, who exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
speak as would a supporter of the Government!” ‘I 
speak,” retorted Grévy, ‘‘as a Republican, who will 
be neither dupe nor accomplice of Royalty.” With his 
far-reaching political vision, M. Grévy detected the ap- 
proaching collapse of the Empire even in the plébiscile of 
1870, which seemed to give it a new lease of life. ‘‘ Your 
senatus consultum places the nation between immobility, 
which is impossible, and revolution, which is inevitable. 


SCENE AT THE RE-ELECTION OF M. GREVY, DECEMBER 28TH, 1885. 
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.. . It is evident that the plébiscite is not a method by 
which the national will may become known, but a device 
by which that will may be confiscated. . . . It becomes 
a permanent danger, and transforms a coup d’é/at into a 
legal instrument.” 

Though M. Grévy supported the Government installed 
on the 4th of September, he formed no part of it. When 
the war, which had been entered upon with a “light 
heart,” had rapidly piled up the most crushing disasters, 
and France sought for peace through her representatives 
assembled at Bordeaux, M. Grévy was chosen President 
of the Assembly. On the day this honor was conferred 
upon him, he, in conjunction with M. Dufaure and others. 
laid the following proposition before the Assembly : ** M. 
Thiers is nominated chef du pouvoir exécutif of the French 
Republic. He will exercise his functions under the con- 
trol of the National Assembly, with the concurrence of 
Ministers whom he will 
choose, and over whom he 
will preside.’’ This is al- 
most an identical embodi- 
ment of the famous “‘amend- 
ment” unwisely rejected in 
1848. In 1873, M. Grévy 
resigned the Presidency of 
the Assembly, to which, on 
numerous occasions, he had 
been re-elected. The reason 
he alleged for vacating a 
position he had so long and 
so worthily filled was re- 
garded by many as based 
on insufficient grounds. It 
certainly seems referable, at 
least in some measure, to a 
scrupulosity which sprang 
from a feeling of over- 
wrought consistency, and is 
surely not in keeping with 
M. Grévy’s conspicuously 
courageous spirit. ‘I vol- 
untarily resigned my posi- 
tion when I perceived the 
Assembly about to enter 
upon a course in which no 
Republican could consci- 
entiously preside over it.” 

Ambition to wield power 
has never presented many 
attractions to M. Grévy, be- 
cause, when conscientiously 
cherished, it foreshadows responsibility, which he dreads. 
Led to Republicanism rather by the firm steps of convic- 
tion than by the doubtful guidance of sentiment, M. 
Grévy has ever unswervingly directed his parliamentary 
influence toward the firm establishment of democratic 
institutions. Though immutable in principle, he has, 
nevertheless, always shown himself to be an equitable and 
even a courteous opponent. Shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, M. Gauthier, a partisan of the fallen Mon- 
archy, spoke of M. Grévy in the following terms: ‘No 
doubt, he is. our political adversary, and when his ideas 
and doctrines are in question we unhesitatingly combat 
them ; but opposition stops there, for we honor him and 
most willingly render him justice.” 

Though President Grévy was re-elected for a second 
term, it was evident that his popularity was waning. 
There was a strong opposition, and violence of language 
and manner was manifested. 








SADI-CARNOT, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 





In 1887 occurred incidents which precipitated his fall, 
although they did not affect him personally or bear on 
his administration. It became public that decorations 
in the Legion of Honor had been corruptly obtained, 
and M. Wilson, a Member of the Assembly, was accused 
of being implicated in the sale of such decorations. He 
was the son-in-law of President Grévy, on whom the full 
weight of odium fell. A crisis ensued ; the Ministry re- 
signed ; M. Grévy announced his intention to resign, and 
though he faltered, and endeavored to hold his position, 
abdicated the Presidency when the Chambers insisted by 
an overwhelming vote. 

M. Grévy was one of those Republicans who not only 
protested against the coup d'état, but remained unrecon- 
ciled to Imperialism. His return to public life in 1868 
should not be reckoned as an impugnment of,his consist- 
ency. There were many Republicans at that time who 
were willing to give Napo- 
leon III. a fair trial, were 
willing to test his pro- 
claimed sincerity to Liber- 
alism, and perhaps thought 
they might, by participat- 
ing in his licensed Parlia- 
ment, make it a little like 
the free Assembly he had 
overthrown. Then Presi- 
dent Grévy had been out of 
public life seventeen years. 
His reputation as a lawyer 
was second to that of no 
member of that brilliant 
Paris Bar which opposed 
to Napoleon III. and Im- 
perialism a resistance none 
the less exasperating be- 
cause passive. 

After the Franco-German 
War M. Grévy displayed, in 
presiding over the Assem- 
bly, the tact and clear- 
headedness to be expected 
of one who had, as an out- 
spoken Republican, risen to 
the highest eminence of his 
profession under the Em- 
pire. The qualities of ex- 
cellent common sense, 
calmness, consistency and 
power of silent adherence 
to his principles, and tact, 
pointed out M. Grévy as the fit man to succeed Mac- 
Mahon, when the latter was pushed out of office just in 
time to save the Republic. Unlike M. Thiers, M. Grévy 
was neither a celebrated man of letters nor a celebrated 
statesman. He was not a wit, nor, save in the sense of 
his profession, eminent as an orator. He did not pos- 
sess M. Thiers’s genius, nor did he possess the latter's 
taste for recondite diplomatic combinations. 

The purpose of M. Grévy appeared to be to keep Re- 
publicanism advancing, not by leaps, but by a steady on- 
ward motion, scarcely manifesting itself upon the surface 
of events. Unfortunately for Grévy, and possibly unfor- 
tunate for France, the Constitution abounded in checks 
rather than springs. In their effort to prevent the possi- 
ble usurpation of power by the Executive, they made the 
latter but a creature of Parliament. A vote could un- 
make him as a vote had made. Nor could Grévy logic- 
ally protest against such a subjection of the executive 
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to the Legislature. When a Member of the Assembly, 
in 1848, he had protested against the election of the 
President by universal suffrage, and had demanded that 
the Executive should be held to a close responsibility to 
the law-makers. The result of Louis Napoleon's election 
to the Presidency of the Republic of that day seemed to 
justify Grévy’s theory, and very likely strengthened the 
disposition to bind down the Executive, to which he at 
last fell a victim. 

The resignation of President Grévy closed in disap 
pointment, but not in dishonor, a long, honorable and 
illustrious career. 
picion of corruption attaches to the venerable ex-Presi- 
dent. The most that can be said against him in con- 
nection with recent events is that he labored not wisely 
but too well to shield his daughter's scampish hus- 
band, Wilson, from the consequences of his acts. M. 
Grévy is eighty years old, and for more than fifty vears 
he has been well-known to his countrymen, though it has 
been only within the last twenty years that his name has 
become in any degree familiar to the people of the United 
States. 

The resignation was received in silence, and on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1887, Carnot was elected the fourth President 
of the French Republic. 

Marie Francois Sadi- Carnot was born at Limoges, 
in 1837. His grandfather was Minister of War for the Re- 
public from 1793 to 1797, and from his extraordinary vigor 
in that office was known as the ‘‘ organizer of victory.” 
Probably no War Minister ever had greater genius than 
Lazare Nicolas Carnot, and the success of the Republic 
in defending its frontiers against foreign invasion was 
due largely to his indomitable will and inexhaustible re- 
sources of character. He was one of the great figures in 
the National Convention, but disappeared from view un- 
der the Empire and was proscribed after the Bourbon 
restoration. His son, Lazare Hippolyte Carnot, inherit- 
ing Republicanism of the stoutest fibre, became inter- 
ested in his youth in the philosophy of the St. Simonists, 
but, like Brisson, recoiled from his social school when 
Enfantin’s repulsive views of marriage were disclosed. 
He published in 1830 s treatise on the doctrines of the 
St. Simonians which was very widely read. From 1839 
to 1848 he was a Liberal Deputy in the Chamber and 
voted with the Extreme Left, and after the Revolution 
was Minister of Education. He was one of three Repub- 
lican Deputies elected after the coup d’etat, but was com- 
pelled to retire from political life until 1863, When he 
was again elected Deputy. After the downfall of the Em- 
pire he acted with the Extreme Left until 1875, when he 
was elected Senator for life. 

Sadi-Carnot has shown administrative ability in the 
engineer department. His staff included seventy-two 
chief engineers, 240 ordinary engineers and 1,500 assist- 
ant engineers. Onlya very strong administration could 
have handled such a department as this, and such an ex- 
ecutive head Carnot proved himself to be. As Minister of 
Finance he has twice been in office, first in 1882 and again 
in 1886, under M. de Freycinet. While holding this office 
he was unable to induce tle Budget Committee to agree 
to his general recommendations ; but that was not sur- 
prising, since no recent Finance Minister has had better 
luck in this respect, the Deputies not being willing to 
deal with serious financial questions. 

Madame Carnot herself is a charming woman, with 
good taste. Their life has been simple. Both are de- 
voted to their children, who have been brought up 
as practical Catholics. Carnot spends his evenings at 
home. He does not care for the fashionable world, and 


We say not in dishonor, for no sus- 





| The house has had a most eventful history. 





goes to bed before midnight. He has a large fortune, 
partly inherited, mostly increased by clever management, 

‘They now take up their abode in the Elysée Palace, the 
official residence of France’s Presidents. This palace is 
about half way between the Place de la Concorde and the 
Are de Triomphe, and is one square back from the 
Champs Elysées itself. The grounds of the palace 
the Champs Elysées. They are encircled 
by massive stone walls fully 15 feet in height. Above 


reach to 


| these walls there is a green lattice woodwork extending 


5 or 6 feet higher. The interlacing of this latticework 
and the tall shrubbery make it impossible for any curious 
sightseer from the top of the highest omnibus to secure 
the slightest glimpse of the closely trimmed and care- 
fully laid-out grounds of the palace. This building was 
erected in 1718 by the Count d’Evreux. |Under the reign 
of Louis XV. it was the residence of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. Its next occupant was the Duchess of Bourbon, 
and during her stay it was known as the Palais Bourbon. 
To-day it 
looks as solid and substantial as if it had been built 
within the last five years. During the Revolution it was 
used as a Government printing-office. Under the Direct- 
ory it was given up to the people for public dancing and 
gambling-rooms. It was in this building that Napoleon 
IIT. planned his coup d'état. Napoleon I. once occupied 
it as a residence. Murat, Louis Bonaparte, Queen Hor- 
tense and the Emperor Alexander have been occupants, 
also, of this famous house. But the strangest occupant 
who ever held the palace was the present German Em- 
peror, who remained here a tenant for three days during 
his visit to Paris after the surrender. It is now the offi- 
cial residence of the President of the French Republic, in 
the same way as is the White House at Washington the 
official residence of our President. A part is given up to 
the executive offices, and the other part is occupied as 
the private residence of the President, as at Washington 


OLD-TIME POOR RELATIONS. 


Down to the end of the last century it was by nc means. 
uncommon to find in a country house a cousin of the 
Squire, who lived at the Hall as a permanent guest, in a 
position between that of an equal and that of a superior 
servant. He sat at table with the family, but he would 
have thought himself guilty of base ingratitude if he had 
permitted himself to lift his eyes to a daughter of the 
house, If he was inclined to book-learning, he under- 
took the duties of tutor to the children; if he had 
no abilities in that direction, he could at least teach 
the boys to ride, to fence, and to throw a fly. He was 
expected, in return for his board and lodging, to sell the 
Squire’s horses, laugh at his jokes, and do all the little 
jobs which were disagreeable to the head of the house, 
and yet of too delicate a nature to be intrusted to a serv- 
ant. The poor relation was, in fact, the unsalaried 
companion of the rich man, bound to his patron for life 
by the consideration that if he lost nis situation it would 
be impossible for him to find another. 


THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


Txosz who are competent to give an opinion on the 
subject maintain that an Antarctic expedition is much 
less risky than one to the other Pole. There would be 
no difficulty in a party wintering on some part of the 
Antarctic Continent; a vessel could cruise round the 
verge of the ice during the Winter and watch a favorable 
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opening, of which immediate notice could be given to | 
the exploring party, while a third vessel could leave New 
Zealand at a suitable time with additional supplies. No 
doubt the subject will again be brought up at the next 
meeting of the British Association, when it is to be hoped 
a strong and active committee will be appointed. Baron 
Nordenskjéld will be among the distinguished foreigners 
invited to the meeting, and we hope he will accept the 
invitation. 
BEYOND. 
By G. A. Davis. 
Wuenre the trampling breakers thunder, 
Mocked by the wild wind’s glee, 
Washed by the white spray’s shower, 
I dream in your song, O sea! 


Ever drifting and dreaming, 
My thoughts float far and wide, 
Far out from the wet rocks gleaming 
With the ebb of the falling tide. 


And they rest, where the restless ocean 
Melts in the great calm sky; 

Where the ripples of endless motion 
Break on eternity. 


Sweet from the daisied meadows, 
Cool from the cloud-swept down— 
Over the flelds of England, 
O’er tower and wall and town, 


Comes the swift sea-wind rushing, 
From lanes where far away 

The tangled hedges are flushing 
With rosy wreaths of May. 


And it sings of white waves dashing 
Against the cliff’s white wall, 

Where wide-winged sea-gulls flashing 
Send far their wailing call. 


Rest ?—but my wild thoughts wander 
Still further, o’er stream and hill, 
Into the purple of twilight, 
When the west is smoldering still ; 


Deep in tho river gleaming 
I see the faint stars shine, 

And hear through all my dreaming, 
The rushing of the Rhine. 


I see the lines of the vineyards 
Climb up the terraced wall; 
From far cathedral spires 
I hear the wild chimes call, 


The red-roofed town slopes upward, 
Girdled with moat and towers: 
Across the gray walls wafted, 
I smell the linden-flowers. 


And with all my soul uplifted 
In joy that is half a pain, 
Through the gate of dreams I wander 
Into the past again. 
* * * * 
The trampling breakers thunder 
Back from the iron shore, 
And the slow swell moaning under, 
Answers for evermore; 


The ocean plains spread lonely 
Between that world and me— 
And I tread its dim ways only 
As I dream in your song, O sea! 











A spirit of innovation is generally the result of a self- 
ish temper and confined views. People will not look 
forward to: posterity who never looked backward to 
their ancestors. 
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PELTIER’S CASE. 

AFTER the peace of Amiens had been trumped up in 
April, 1802, it became the policy of the Addington Gov- 
ernment to keep on good terms with Bonaparte, but it 
was not able to restrain the abusive language that it had 
hitherto encouraged in the Press, and there was much 
angry correspondence between the French Directory and 
the English Administration on the subject during the en- 
suing months, rendered all the more embarrassing be- 
cause at this time there were a good many French re- 
publicans in England, who had come over to escape from 
and to denounce the new tyranny that was being shaped 
out of the liberating forces they had set in motion, and 
because many English reformers to whom the confusing 
term Jacobin had been applied were, for a while and in 
this respect, in substantial agreement with many of the 
Tories who loathed them. There were at least two 
French papers published in London which made it their 
special business to attack the First Consul—L’ Ambigu, 
edited by Jean Peltier, and Le Courrier Frangais de 
Londres—and about these the French ambassador made 
formal complaint in July, including in his charges ‘‘ Cob- 
bett and other writers wno resemble them.” The British 
Government began by answering the complaints in terms 
that would have been dignified if they had been con- 
sistent. ‘‘His Majesty’s Government neither can nor 
will, in consequence of any menace from a foreign 
power,” wrote Lord Hawkesbury in August, ‘‘make any 
concessions which may be in the smallest degree danger- 
ous to the liberty of the Press,as secured by the Con- 
stitution of this country,” and he refused to take any 
action on Bonaparte’s behalf against obnoxious Writers. 
The Government afterward yielded so far, however, as to 
prosecute Peltier, who was brought up for trial in Feb- 
ruary, 1803, before Lord Ellenborough, with Spencer 
Perceval, the Attorney-general, as his accuser, and Mack- 
intosh to defend him. Mackintosh’s speech, which 
even Ellenborough declared to be ‘‘eloquence almost. 
unparalleled,” was a noble argument not only in justi- 
fication of Peltier, but also for the liberty of the Press in 
general, but it was unsuccessful. Peltier was found 
guilty, though before the time came for the deferred 
sentence to be passed war had been renewed between 
France and England, and he consequently escaped pun- 
ishment. It ultimately transpired that he had actually 
been receiving pay from the English Government ‘or 
writing as he had done, and his employment was con- 
tinued till 1815, when, in explanation of the grants made 
to him and other French journalists in London, Lord 
Castlereagh averred that ‘‘these grants were made for 
public and not for private services, and for conveying 
instruction to the Continent when no other mode could 
be found.” 

Cobbett’s connection with Peltier’s case was note- 
worthy as illustrating the difference between snch 
‘‘libels” as the Government tolerated, or only made a 
pretense of punishing, and such others as it seriously 
resented. Though Cobbett was quite as outspoken as 
Peltier in his condemnation, he was not prosecuted for it ; 
but he was soon attacked for his interference with English 
officials. In May, 1804, he was tried for two offenses, one 
of them the insertion in the Register of two letters by an 
Irish judge, ridiculing Lord Hardwicke, who was Viceroy 
of Ireland, ‘‘as a very eminent sheep-feeder from Cam- 
bridgeshire,” with ‘‘ a wooden head,” and Lord Chancellor 
Redesdale as ‘‘a very able and strong- built chancery 
pleader from Lincoln’s Inn,” the other using language 
of his own in disparagement of the Solicitor-General’s 
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Mistakes, in some cases, have retarded discovery ; in 
some they have directly led up to it; as, for example, in 


conduct of the proceeding against Robert Emmet for in- 
citing to rebellion. In both cases he was found guilty, 
and he was fined £500. | the gigantic geographical error in placing on the globes 

This persecution, however, instead of silencing him, | of the fifteenth century the eastern extremity of Asia no 
induced him to make his Register a fearless and vindic- | less than 150° of longitude too far east, which prompted 
tive opponent of everything in the ministerial policy | Columbus to endeavor to reach Asia from the west, and 
which his somewhat fickle judgment disapproved. | thus led to his discovery of America. 
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LITTLE MARY.— FROM A PAINTING BY DVORAE, 
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“ WITH A FIERCENESS THAT COULD ONLY HAVE BEEN BORN OF TEMPORARY MADNESS, SHE DAUBED THE PICTURE IN 
EVERY PART.” 


A NEW CLEOPATRA. 
By “ ELEANOR KiIRK.”’ 

“You have the first right, Nardo. Remember that we clambake, and those two waddling wads of flesh who 
are Americans, und that the great underlying principle | tried to teach us Jes convenances? ‘Fust come, fust 
of our lives must be, ‘ First come, first served.’ ”’ | sarved,’ you know, slobbered the old man, with his mouth 

The speaker, a tall, blonde, handsome young man of | full of long clams. I’ve always intended to immortalize 
twenty-five or thereabouts, poised his brush as he spoke, | that couple.” 
and scornfully surveyed the work of his hands, a full- ‘Good subjects for immortality,” said his companion, 
length, queenly picture, which certainly did not merit | a dark and somewhat grave-mannered gentleman, ‘I 
the contemptuous gaze of its creator. Then the frank | don’t believe they have any friends who will stay your 
face broke up into smiles again, and changing his brush | hand; but let us settle about mademoiselle,” he con- 
to the palette-hand, he brought the other with a resound- | tinued, iu a business-like tone, quite foreign to his com- 
ing slap down upon his leg, and bursting into a boyish | panion. ‘I think you need her services the most, and I 
laagh, added : can just as well switch off and finish up my roulette 


“And, oh, Nardo, will you ever forget that Yankee | scene, only I do so hate last touches.” 
Vol. XXV., No. 2—11. 
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**But, Nardo, you have got a picture there,” said the | 
first speaker; ‘‘and considering, on account of a lean | 
purse, you ought to finish it. I'll take mademoiselle, | 
and get through with her as fast as everI can. Halfa | 
dozen more sittings will do, though I’m bound to con- 
fess, Nardo, that the temptation is awfully strong to 
linger with such a model. What a dignified, piquante, 
altogether independent young person she is! I’m afraid 
we are both in for it, Nardo. But off with you to your 
Monaco subjects. By George, those two old Jews and 
that fast Parisienne seem like actual portraits — more 
lifelike than the originals could possibly be.” 

‘Pretty good types, I think myself,” was the smiling | 
response. ‘‘ But ta ta. If a man’s got to delve, the sooner | 
he shoulders his pick the better.” 

The studios of these two artists adjoined, but when 
real work was going on the doors were usually kept 
closed, and now Kingsley Sheffield, better known as 
“King Shef” by the boys, returned to his canvas, while | 
Leonardo Vincent, never in love with labor, because he | 
was a genius, his friend declared, went slowly and un- 
willingly to the touching-up of the faces and costumes of 
the picture which all his friends believed destined 4o be | 
great. Between these two men a sudden and earnest | 
friendship had sprung up three years before while on an | 
Alpine tour, and since then they have settled down, 
*‘gone in for toughen,” as they described their work-a- 
day life in an obscure, economical, but very respectable, 
corner of Paris. 

Leonardo was the son of an Italian mother and an 
American father. King Shef was a native New Yorker, a | 
happy-go-lucky, talented, generous fellow, neither reck- | 
less nor fast, but fond of society, and always ready for a | 
flirtation. Leonardo was more reserved, but both were 
gentlemen, and each swore by the other. 

“It takes a Russian to give an original order for a 
picture,” said King Shef, as he lit his pipe and busied | 
himself among his paints. ‘ A Cleopatra unique !—a Cleo- | 
patra the opposite of every other Cleopatra ever con- | 
ceived of! A pose and form irresistible, but utterly 
unconventional.” Such is my command, and who the 
dickens is my commander ? Monsieur Felowtsky! Bosh ! 
Eutrez, entrez,” he added, gayly, as a quick, firm rat, tat, 
tat—a signal evidently immediately recognized—sounded 
upon the door of the main hall. ‘‘Ab, mademoiselle, 
you are prompt, indeed. Thauks. Turn the key, please. | 
No prying eyes must be admitted here. I was just say- | 
ing to myself that my employer—in America, some peo- | 
ple would say ‘ boss ’"— you do not know boss, I suppose ? 
—was most modest in his demands. Pretty fair-day 
wages if I fail, and a little fortune if I succeed. Of 
course, mademoiselle, there is no alternative. We must 
succeed !” 

** Quite true.” 

The tone was exceedingly musical, the pronunciation 
faultless. The newcomer had removed her wrap and her | 
vail, and was now busying herself with some old laces | 
and other rich paraphernalia which she had brought her- | 
self—a practice not common with models. 

“‘Most beautiful,” said the artist, touching with tender 
fingers the rare old lace as a painter should. ‘‘ Relics 
of former grandeur, mademoiselle ?” he asked, and, al- 
though his tone was respectful and far from inquisi- 
tive, it nevertheless brought a sudden flame to the girl’s 
cheeks and a quick hardening of manner, which only 
by hereic repression was kept from the appearance of 
resentment. 

“They come from the Théftre Frangais, monsieur,” 
was the somewhat belated answer; ‘‘where I am so 














fortunate as to have one friend whom I assist to dress 
in difficult parts, and who trusts me with her laces 
and jewels, if necessary. I have brought them to-day for 
Monsieur Vincent’s approval.” 

‘*In wheat hole can I hide my diminished head ?” said 
King Shef, with an annoyed shrug of his broad, hand- 
some shoulders. ‘‘ Believe me, mademoiselle, I care no 
more where those gewgaws come from than I care about 
the descent of Adam ; but Americans must always man- 
age to make talk—and generally fools of themselves at 
the same time.” 

**Ah, monsieur, but to know about Adam would be 
most interesting,” the model—now thoroughly recov- 
ered—replied ; ‘‘ indeed, the most valuable information 
possible. To know of Adam would be to know all 
things.” 

“It would be more to the point to know something 
of the risky Russian who has ordered this picture,” said 
King Shef. ‘If we could fathom ‘tis motive for desiring 
a Cleopatra that has neither analozy nor precedent in art 
or history, we should have a kn wiedge of the human 
mind that would unlock the e1: ir- :cience of mental 
philosophy.” 94 

“The greater the distance from itussia, the more likely 
one will be to make valuable discoveries,” the young 
woman remarked, as she deftly tried the effect of the silks 
and laces before a full-length mirror; ‘‘though, if one 
desires examples in psychology, Russia is the place par 
excellence.” 3 

For a moment the artist looked steadily and very 
thoughtfully at the beautiful woman, who, quite oblivi- 
ous of his attention, was still engaged in waking selec- 


| tions, and struck anew by the queenly dignity of her 


bearing, her pure and almost ethereal loveliness, her ex- 
ceptional intelligence and culture, he exclaimed, in his 
impulsive fashion : 

“T am glad you are my model, mademoiselle ; but 
wish you were no one’s else, and it is more mysterious 
than usual this morning why you ever act in this ca- 
pacity.” 

Again the vivid blush, the quick froideur, and the same 
exhibition of self-control. 

‘* Five francs an hour is the best explanation of the un- 
intelligible that can be furnished,” was the unsatisfactory 
response. ‘‘ Indeed, francs enough will solve all the pro- 
blems of life. But is it Cleopatra’s mez or coude that my 
friend will concentrate his distinguished attention upon 
at this sitting ?” 

** Upon neither,” said the artist, his frank tell-tale face 
showing all the interest he felt. ‘‘ Cleopatra can wait. 
Let uz have a nice talk. I am indolent this morn- 
ing, mademoiselle.” 

“In that case I will take my leave,’ said the model, 


| with the air of a grande dame; ‘‘ or, better still, I will see 


if Monsieur Vincent is ready for me.” 

“Oh, well, put on your toggery, and we'll get at it. 
There is no rest for the wicked in this hanged old world,” 
said the artist, impatiently, and with that indescribable 


| air of sheepishness which distinguishes the American 


when he discovers that he has “‘ put his foot in it.” 

At this moment a man’s step was heard upon the stairs, 
and in an instant the model had vanished into the small 
apartment which served her as a dressing-room. The ordi- 
nary studio portiére did not insure the privacy that Made- 
moiselle Marie claimed as one of the chief conditions of 
her service, and now, with the key turned, she was a8 
safe from surprise or intrusion as if sae were in her own 
room. 


As the steps turned the passage leading to ‘‘ King 


th 
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Shef's alelier,” this gentleman hastily threw a dark cloth 
over his picture and opened the door to the new- 
comer. 

The visitor proved to be the much-speculated-about 
Russian. He was a large, splendidly handsome man, of 
thirty-five or forty, with the bearing of a soldier, brusque 
and imperious, the face of a scholar, and the manner of a 
diplomat. 

‘- Will monsieur permit an inspection of the picture ?” 
the gentleman asked, politely and immediately. 

The artist took a tablet from his pocket, and, with a 
cooiness Which matched the Russian’s, replied : 

‘This is Saturday, I grant, monsieur, but it is exactly 
one week in advance of the Saturday determined upon at 
our last interview. Will monsieur satisfy himself ?” 

And King Shef handed the tiny morocco diary ‘to his 
guest. 

‘* N’importe,” said the latter, calmly. ‘‘I chanced to be 
in the vicinity, and I thought it not amiss to call. But 
my great desire for the picture must be my excuse for 
this very evident intrusion.” 

‘“Oh, that’s all right,” the artist replied, his dignity 
succumbing, as usual, to the very first hint of an apology, 
‘but I am really not ready to exhibit to-day. Please 
come in Thursday—that’s two days ahead of time—and 
I will promise to be obliging.” 

‘‘Has monsieur any more hope of success than at 
first ?” the visitor inquired, with considerable interest. 

*‘T have no faith in the picture whatever,” was the 
perplexed answer ; ‘‘it’s contrary to common sense, If 
monsieur would condescend to call it something else— 
say, ‘The Russian’s Ideal,’ or something of that kind, I 
should work with far more inspiration. But an original 
Cleopatra is as impossible as original sin.” 

The Russian’s laughter was most pleasant to hear, and 
seemed to his companion to bespeak an honest nature. 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur,” he said, ‘‘ we have original sin with 
every child that is born into the world, so I shall hail 
your very bad comparison as an excellent omen for my 
picture. Itis this way, my friend: I have a conception 
of Cleopatra quite different from the accepted one. I 
cannot work out my thoughts on canvas, und so I apply 
to one who can.” 

King Shef shook his handsome blonde head and his 
visitor’s hand at the same time. 

‘‘Monsieur must feel no responsibility,” the Russian 
added, as with a cheery au revoir he left the studio. 

And now King Shef turned the key, uncovered the 
picture, and rapped lightly on the door of the retiring- 
room. 

““We are all ready, mademoiselle,” he said. ‘I will 
pray for inspiration while you get on your gewgaws.” 

The figure that presented itself a few moments later 
was of a character to stir the pulses of any man who wor- 
shiped the beautiful. The fair, rounded arms, that 
neither painter nor sculptor could ever hope to do just- 
ice to; the white, symmetrical throat and classic head, 
covered with a wealth of soft, wavy chestnut hair ; the 
beautiful, great dark dark eyes, with their long, sweep- 
ing lashes and low, delicately arched brows; the pale, 
oval face, that could be proud and tender at the same 
moment ; the gorgeous apparel—all conspired to make 
an irresistible harmony. 

‘Grand Dieu!” exclaimed King Shef; ‘“‘ you have 
taken my breath away. What has happened, that you 
are so much lovelier than ever before, mademoiselle ? 
And yet you are jpaler, and your eyes have a depth and 
& glitter that would bring to his knees the oldest habilué 
of the ThéAtre Frangais. You might be the Queen of 
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Sheba, only Sheba was naughty ; and you may be a suc- 
cessful Cleopatra, but I fear your present expression will 
be far too conventional. Great Heavens! how beautiful 
the Lord has made some women! Don’t be alarmed, 
mademoiselle”—as his companion drew back with an 
added hauteur—‘‘T am not going to attack the réle of 
Antony. Have no fear ; but—but—Marie, Mademoiselle 
Marie, I fell in love with you the first time I saw you. 
Tell me, dear, that it is not quite hopeless.” 

‘* Everything is hopeless, monsieur,” the model re- 
plied, in an agitated voice ; ‘‘and if you persist in such 
annoyance, I shall call upon Monsieur Vincent for pro- 
tection.” 

‘*The deuce you will !” said King Shef, brought to his 
senses, and his temper also, by this most unexpected 
threat. ‘‘ Monsieur Vincent ?” he repeated. ‘So that’s 
the way the wind blows! All right. I might have 
known. How deep the still waters do run, though !” 

There was no reply to this. The artidt took up his 
brush with e hand that trembled slightly in spite of 
himself, and essayed to work. But the task was beyond 
his power. 

“T shall be obliged to ask mademoiselle to excuso 
me,” he said at last, politely. ‘‘Iam notin the humor. 
But Monsieur Vincent will doubtless be glad to profit ly 
my inability.” 

‘Tt is too late to commence another sitting this morrt- 
ing, and I am myself ‘indigposed,” the model replied, 
quite coolly and naturally, ‘‘so Iwill leave you ‘to make 
my excuses ‘to your friend.” 

“Very well.; as you please,” said King'Shef, who, le- 
tween angor, mortification anil jealousy ‘had quite lost lis 
head. 

A few moments later the beautiful woman, in a modest 
street costume, her face caréfully vailed, passed out of 
the studio with a simple ‘‘Au revoir, monsieur !” whiclx 
she did not wait to hear answered. And not long after 
this, King Shef, who was the most miserable of human 
beings when out of temper, turned Cleopatra to the wall, 
seized his hat, secured his door by simply turning the 
key and leaving it, and hurried down into the highways 
of busy, bustling, beautiful Paris, to ‘‘ walk it off.” As he 
turned the second corner, on his way to the nearest c7/fé 
for a cup of coffee, he saw, half a square ahead of him, 
the queenly figure of his model, and by her side, appa- 
rently in the most earnest conversation, his brother-arti::{, 
Leonardo Vincent. With an oath, which he knew wes 
foolish as soon as he shad uttered it, King Shef turned 
quickly and walked as fast as possible in an opposile 
direction. 

Half an hour later, Mademoiselle Marie passéd again, 
this time very swiftly, excitedly and breathlessly, up the 
stairs leading to ‘the studio she had so recently left. Like 
some wild animal:endowed with human intelligence, she 
unledked the door, closing it noiselessly behind her. 
Then, ‘turning the glorious face of Cleopatra to the light, 
she seized the artist's brush.and palette, and, standing on 
tiptoe, commenced to rub ‘the heterogeneous colors into 
the radiant countenance of the Russian’s ideal. With a 
fierceness which could only have been born of temporary 
madness, she daubed the picture in every part, and then, 
with one diagonal smutch from the left temple to the 
hem of the robe, as a parting witness to her thirst for 
destruction, she turned the canvas again to the wall and 
passed swiftly and quietly to the street. 





Ir was late in the afternoon when Kingsley Shefficld 
returned to the studio; and a very different man he 
seemed from the unreasonable, hot-headed fellow who 
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And so, whistling quite good. 
humoredly, this typical American, 
frank as a boy and impulsive as a 
woman, bustled about the studio, 
and at last turned the madly be- 
daubed canvas to the light of day. 

It is doubtful if a man ever re- 
ceived a more thorough shock. For 
five minutes or more poor King Shef 
stood, dazed and dumb, before the 
wreck. He not only did not speak, 
but he literally did not think. But 
when the awakening did come, the | 
man’s wrath and indignation knew | 
no bounds. With &n oath, he threw 





open the door dividing the two 
studios, and called wildly for his 
friend. 

‘*Come here,” said he, in a voice 
of thunder, ‘‘and tell me who has 
done this thing ?” 

‘Great God!” was his compan- 
ion’s excited exclamation, as his 
eyes fell upon the awful daub. 

“‘T ask you,” said Shef, ‘as man 
to man,” bringing his hand down | 
heavily upon the table as he spoke, 
‘*here and now, to tell me who has | 
done this thing ?” 

These words, accusing and insult- 
ing though they were, made no im- 
pression upon Vincent, whose whole 
attention seemed now engrossed in 
examining the canvas. 

‘‘Shef,” said he, at last, ‘‘ of all 














4 PEEP INTO POBTUGA..— AN UPHILL STREET.-- SEE PAGE 167. the dastardly tricks that I ever 

had left it in such é :; eg Sa con 
haste a few hours ; f | 
before. He had he 
‘walked off” every- lo 
thing disagreeable, he 
with the single ex- tir 
ception of the humil- in 
jating consciousness qu 
of his own stupidity. a! 
True, he could not tir 
«ease to wonder about qu 
**Nardo’s” singular if 
behavior, but even te 
that, in the new light th 
of getting over it, was = 
more of a perplexity i lu 
than a trouble. hs Wuek. uy 

“First come, first ee 1 ec 
served, sure enough,” as 
he told himself, with ic 
a laugh which had hs 
very little bitterness kt 
ia (it. ‘*Nardo was in 
the first to find her th 
out, and, hang it all! hi 
what an ass I have 
been! I wonder if I le 
cannot finish up with- h 
out mademoiselle’s Vv 
further services ? [ll v’ 
take an observation ae a oe b 
and find out.” A PEEP INTO PORTUGAL.— THE FRUIT MARKET, LISBON. e 
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**T wonder what made- 
moiselle will say when she 
sees this wreck of matter i 
and crush oi worlds ?” Vin- 
cent asked, as he still rue- 
fully examined the daub. 

‘**Do you know where 
she lives, Nardo?” King 
Shef inquired. 

“No,” said his friend, 
with a scowl and a shrug. 
‘*T have tried hard enough 
to get her to tell me, but 
she never would.” 

‘But you have been 


Ill J 





re a more or less confidential, 
: rs % have you not?’ was the 
ie a next query—the remem- 
i eagle i ia brance of the secret prome- 
sf E } | nade making his voice and 


manner a trifle hard and 
distant, in spite of himself. 

‘** Generally less,” was the 
guarded response. ‘‘If you 
could not interest made- 
moiselle, who could hope 
to do so ?” 

_ old ‘Rot !” said Shef, in a 
TLL ‘ Se tone disagreeable enough to 
CO he riet bt teb | ee ¥ match the word; but just 
Be et ; ‘ 4 ib le, at this point the interview 
ST ladle LA CCE LE ¥ peeeue. ; was happily terminated by 
mba th ot ; } a the sound of rollicking 
, rer voices approaching. The 

canvas was turned to the 
Sse ee wall again, and the subject 
To temporarily dropped. 

Later on, King Shef, his 
soft hat tipped well over his 
heard of, this snatches the prize. Say, old man, don’t | eyes, might have been seen haunting the stage-entrance 
look so wild, for Heaven’s sake! I’ve been in about an | to the ThéAtre Frangais. An unaccountable and uncon- 
hour, and have knocked at your door twice in the mean- | trollable impulse had seized him to tell his model what 
time, and poked my head 
in once. Everything was 
quiet, and I have not heard 
a single step or sound. The 
first thing to do is to in- 
quire of the femme de famille 
if she has seen any one en- 
ter in vour absence. One 
thing is certain, any way 
—this is the work of a 
lunatic !” 

‘You are right,” said his 
companion, quite humbly, 
ashamed again of his injust- 
ice. ‘* But, Nardo, who can 
have done it? I did not 
know that I had an enemy 
in the world, but the hand 
that did this must be the 
hand of an implacable foe !”” 

There was nothing to be 
learned from the busy 
housekeeper below, and 
Vincent recommended a 
visit to the prefect of police, | ; 
but King Shef would not . sc cca itera eaamaes 


entertain the proposition. A PEEP INTO PORTUGAL.— LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT LISBON. 
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had befallen the picture. To a nature like his, such a | so ill that it was impossible for him to leave his rev. 
mystery was hard to bear, and the inexplicable cloud be- | He neither slept nor ate, and the suspense seemed to be 
tween him and his friend had cut him off most effectu- | killing him. Another week of supreme torture, and then, 
ally from that source of sympathy. | one evening, the Russian’s carriage again drew up to the 
That night King Shef did not return to his studio | studio, and from it alighted, first the Russian, next 
quarters, and the next morning, before Vincent was up, | Mademoiselle Marie, and then King Shef and his hos- 
an agent de police conveyed the information to this gen- | pital nurse. The invalid, ‘‘clothed and in his right 
tleman that Monsieur Kingsley Sheffield was thought to | mind,” but still very weak, was carefully conveyed to 
be dying from the effects of a pistol-shot wound in fhe | his apartnients. 
chest. He had been found bleeding and insensible inan | ‘‘And nowI must surprise Vincent,” he said, imme- 
unfrequented avenue, and removed to the hospital. | diately. ‘I'll go in alone, please,” as the nurse sprang 
Monsieur Vincent was not under arrest, but everything | to assist him. ‘‘ Poor old boy, he must have had a rough 
that related to the history of this unfortunate gentleman | time. Hallo, Nardo !” he sang out, blithely, as he opened 
must, for the purposes of justice, be at once discovered. | tle door, and closed it again behind him. 


Leonardo, his face white and drawn with agony, imme-| Vincent rose and came toward his friend, first with 
diately led the way to King Chef's studio, and turned, | arms outstretched, but in a second they had dropped 
for the officer’s inspection, the bedaubed Cleopatra. | heavily to his side. 

“That is the only mystery in the life of my friend,” ‘* Brace up, Nardo!” said King Shef, in a trembling, 


he said at last, with quivering lip. I show you this be- | eager voice. ‘‘For God’s sake don’t give it away,” he 
cause, of course, it is only a matter of time before it is | continued. ‘I’m as right as a trivet, and I kept shady so 
discovered.” as not to have to talk. You ought to have finished me, 
Then: followed an account of the strange occurrence. | for I was as insulting as the devil, Nardo. Forgive me 
A few hours after Vincent’s story at the Tribunal, | if you can, old boy, and now come in and see our dear 
Mademoiselle Marie was in prison, charged with the at- | mademoiselle and Prince Dunvatsky —her husband, 
tempted murder of Kingsley Sheffield, so swift is justice | Nardo. Think of that. They‘were married in secret, 
in La Belie France. The artist and the model had been | and she became jealous and ran away from him. He 
seen together between eleven and twelye o'clock, and | tracked her here, and was determined to have her pic- 
conversing excitedly, and further inquiry at the studio | ture, so he ordered the new Cleopatra. That’s why she 
building disclosed the fact of the model’s hasty visit to | spoiled the picture, because that morning she found him 
the studio. The femme de famille had not thought it | out. Come, Nardo, dear old boy, and offer your con- 
necessary to mention this hurried call before, knowing gratulations ;” and so, arm-in-arm, the two artists walked 
that the lady was regularly employed, and at liberty to | into King Shef's studio. 65,249 
go and come as she pleased. To the detective’s mind it 
seemed a foregone conclusion that the hand which had 
struck the fatal blows at Cleopatra had committed the ‘“Worpswortn and myself,” relates Rogers the poet, 
subsequent deed of blood. | ‘had walked to Highgate to call on Coleridge, when he 
At the appointed time the Russian presented himself | YS living at Gilman’s. We sat with him two hours; he 
at the studio. Leonardo, who had grown ten years older talking the whole time without intermission. When we 
in this awful interim, and who seemed to be simply | left the house, we walked for some time without speak- 
living on the bulletins which came daily from the hos- | ing. ‘What a wonderful man he is !' exclaimed Words- 
pital, received him. The patient had not returned to | worth. ‘Wonderful indeed,’ said I. *What depth of 
consciousness ; at least no ante-mortem statement had | thonght—what richness of expression !’ continued Words- 
been possible. The ball had been successfully probed | Worth. ‘There's nothing like him that ever I heard,’ 
for, and stimulants, and even some nourishment, had | rejoined I. Another pause. ‘Pray,’ inquired Words- 
been partaken of, but still the strange coma lasted. worth, ‘did you precisely understand what he said 
Mademoiselle Marie could not be induced to open her | *bout the Kantian philosophy ?” Rogers—‘ Not precisely.’ 
lips. To kind words and threatening words she was Wordsworth —‘ Or about the plurality of worlds ? Ro- 
equally indifferent. And just at this critical point came | 7¢"8—‘I can’t say that did. In fact, if the truth must 
the Russian to look at his new Cleopatra. be confessed, I did not understand a syllable from one 
Like the artist when he first beheld the wreck of his | @@d of his monologue to the other.’ Wordsworth —‘ No 
picture, the visitor seemed incapable of comprehending | ™ore did I.’” 
the situation, but when his companion told him of the Poor physical condition is largely answerable for a 
attempted, and probably successful, murder, and the | melancholy disposition, while high and bounding health 
arrest of Mademoiselle Marie, the effect was appalling. | prepares the way for bright hope and a glad outlook. 
First a curse, then a groan, a clutch at King Shef’s re- | Tolive, then, in a wholesome, sanitary manner, to observe 
clining-chair for support, a wild, wild cry of anguish, | in eating and drinking, in sleeping and walking, in work 
and next total unconsciousness. At this crisis the de- | and amusement, the laws of physical well-being, rather 
tective in charge of the studio, who had heard every | than the mere indulgence of physical sensations, is 
word and seen every glance, came out from the little re- | primary necessity for those who would preserve or attain 
tiring-room and assisted Vincent to revive the patient. | a cheerful spirit. 
When this was accomplished, the Russian and the officer Ir is often quite as easy to say “‘ Yes” as ‘“‘ No” with- 
drove in the former’s carriage to the office of the prefect. | out losing sight of duty or expediency ; at all events, it 
Not a word was uttered on the way, and the subsequent | is just as easy to give the negative in honey as administer 
conference was as private as closed doors could make it. | it in senna ; and a graceful, kindly “‘ Yes,” let us not for- 
Every day Leonardo attempted to see his friend, bnt | get, is very different from a snarling, unwilling consent. 
the same answer was invariably returned : ‘‘ Impossible. | It is even far easier to bow and smile to some ‘‘ Noes” 
The doctor's orders are imperative.” than to be grateful for many ‘‘ Ayes.” A grace granted 
And so two long, dreary, awful weeks went by, Vin- | should be. calculated to: inspire pleasure, not a sense of 
ent growing. every day weaken and. weaker—being, now | injury. 
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A PEEP INTO PORTUGAL. 


By Nort RUTHVEN. 


Tue only personage of my very extensive acquaintance 
all over the globe who ever, to my knowledge, visited 
Portugal, is Miss Lee, the charming daughter of the late 
General Robert E. Lee, the great Confederate captain. 
She is, to be sure, a sturdy traveler, who has gone 
around the world twice, ay, and means to ‘go it 
again.”” Hence her sojourn in this romantic and beau- 
tiful terra incognita, 

If, according to Alexander Dumas, Africa begins with 
the Pyrenees, Portugal should occupy a somewhat cen- 
tral position, and here is a chance for the author of 
‘‘She.” Madrid is but six and thirty hours from Paris, 
yet the tide of travel sets toward Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany and Austria, while for one adventurous traveler 
who enters Sunny Spain one hundred thousand deliber- 
ately turn their backs upon it. When the land of Cer- 
vantes and the Cid is treated after this contemptuous 
fashion, the wonder ceas:s that Portugal remains unex- 
plored, and the individual who has reveled in the glori- 
ous beauties of Cintra, or the quaint fascinations of 
Coimbra, becomes more or less of a “traveled Thane.”’ 

Portugal is situated at the extremity of the Iberian 
Peninsula, and consequently of the European Continent, 
and covers an area of 34,500 square miles. On the north 
and east, the Spanish provinces of Galicia, Valladolid, 
Zamora, Salamanca, Estremadura and Seville form a 
limit ; on the west, the broad Atlantic. 

Its most striking physical feature is displayed in its 
mountainous appearance, mountains towering skyward 
in every portion of the country. The ranges rise in 
Spain, and, for the most part, run parallel to the Pyre- 
nees, terminating at the Atlantic. Its rivers flow in the 
same direction. The mountains, which are chiefly com- 
posed of the Monteshino, Estrella, Cintra and Mon- 
chique, present incontestable proofs of their volcanic 
origin. They are exceeding rich in gold, silver, iron, 
copper and lead, while their marbles rival the Pente- 
lican. Mineral springs, which the advertising fiend has 
not yet pounced upon, abound; that surly customer, 
rheumatism, being summarily dealt with. The climate 


-of Portugal is variable, according to the districts, but it 


is, upon the whole, one of the finest in Europe. In the 
interior there are heat and drought ; snow and ice are re- 
garded as curiosities, and the rivers are never frozen 
over. Thero°are two Springs in the year. The first 
commences in February. During the next three months 
a dry heat alternates with stormy weather. The harvest 
takes place in June. At the end of September the equi- 
noctial rains commence, being followed in October by 
the second Spring. The leaves burst forth, and flowers, 
especially those of the orange, blossom luxuriantly. 
Heavy rains fall in November and December, and the 
coldest*month is January. 

P«rtagal has always desired to live in amity with its 
neighbor, Spain; but the student of history will find 
that the two kingdoms of the Iberian Peninsula have, 
up to the present, pursued two paths as distinct from 
each other as their customs, natures and aspirations. 
There are in Portugal all the conditions befitting a truly 
independent nation. The Portuguese, firm in their love 
of country, and inspired by their traditions, could not 
even suppose that their right to exist in an independent 
state would be questioned. Portugal. in their eyes. is 
complete mistress of her destinies, and-exercises fully 





her dominion. ‘We live, and we have always lived, 
having our political interests completely distinct from 
Spain.” 

With a large population, and possessing one of the 
best seaports in the world; having islands admirably 
situated in the road to the two Americas; sovereigns of 
vast colonies in Western and Eastern Africa, India, China 
and Oceanica, Portugal ought to take a prominent place 
in the Powers of the second rank. 

The history of Portugal is full of color. Rome sub- 
dued her, after a fierce and protracted struggle. The 
Aqueduct at Evora, the Temple of Diana, the Baths at 
Cintra, and the Amphitheatre of Lisbon, tell the won- 
drous story. The Arabs held Portugal (Lusitania) from 
711 to the eleventh century. The victory of Aljubarrota, 
gaiued over the Castilians by John I. in 1883, flung aside 
the yoke of Castile. To Henry the Navigator, son of 
John, Portugal owes an ineffaceable debt. He discovered 
Madeira, the Azores and Cape Verd. It was during the 
reign of John the Perfect that the Portuguese monarchy 
entered into full enjoyment of power. In 1486 Bartholo- 
mew Diaz discovered the Cape of Good Hope. On a cer- 
tain day in 1493 John IT. was greatly exercised over the 
appearance of two vessels in the port of Lisbon flying 
the pennants of Castile. They were those of Christopher 
Columbus, who carried with him the most striking 
proofs of his wondrous success. ‘A hurricane of grief” 
smote the breast of John, who had rejeoted the proposals 
of Columbus, and had thereby lost a new world. He, 
however, behaved right royally to the intrepid navigator, 
consoling himself with the thought that, although Por- 
tugal had missed the honor of discovering America, to 
her the merit belonged of preparing the way. John re- 
solved upon making up for the loss of America by vast 
conquests in Asia; but he did not live to taste the rich 
and golden fruit plucked by the daring and successful 
Vasco de Gama, who stepped upon the shore of India on 
the 20th of May, 1498, to plant the seeds of a mighty 
empire. 

Few nations can present such a bold front to History as 
Portugal offered at this time. Out of the midst of an in- 
significant people, intrepid navigators and doughty cap- 
tains sprang as if by magic. Their hardihood mapped 
out Afriea, attached the East Indies to Europe, discov- 
ered the southern portion of America, subdued Oceanica, 
changed the routes to India, ruined the Italian Republics, 
and made Lisbon the capital of commerce, ‘whilst they 
advanced Christianity to the regeneration of the entire 
world. » The history of Portugal at this period is a 
veritable history of heroism. 

Anon came the decline. During the reign of Dom 
Sebastian, at a time when Portugal retained with diffi- 
culty the precious relics of her colonial empire, a project 
was organized for renewing on the coast of Africa the 
great expeditions of former times. The decisive battle 
fought on the plains of Alcazar, on the 4th of August, 
1578, against the Moors, sealed the fate of fair Lusitania, 
and she bade a long farewell to glory. Followed a 
period of anarclty and servitude. Spanish gold did its 
fateful work, and, in 1583, Portugal and all her colonies 
were compelled to acknowledge the power of Spain. The 
destruction of her navy in the famous Armada handed 
Portnenese supremacy on the sea over to England, and 
the Dutch and the English gathered the spoils of her 
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to exchange it for Lisbon, and 
adopted the title, King of Por- 
tugal, Brazil and Algarvos. The 
absence of the Regent handed | 
Portugal over to England. | 
Later on, John VI. came to 
Europe, and an attempt having 
been made to reduce Brazil to 
the rank of a colony, the Bra- 
zilians, on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, 1822, declared for independ- 
ence. Brazil then became an 
Empire, under Dom Pedro. 
With the later history of Por- 
tugal we are all acquainted. 
At present she is, to use a 
familiar vulgarism, of ‘‘ no par- 
ticular account.” 

‘** Portugal,” says Branco, ‘‘ is 
not a country one visits simply 
for pleasure. The Tagus may 
be compared to a_ beautiful 
gauzy vail that hides the face 
of an ugly woman. For Lisbon 
is a disappointment. It has 
neither monuments nor mag- 
nificence, neither civilization 
nor society, and the country re- 
mains just as Byron left it—a 
land of barbarians in frock- 
coats and beaver hats.” 

“Poor little Portugal !” says F 
Lady Jackson. ‘‘ How is it that 
a country so lovely, whose ‘ 
colonial empire. In 1640, backed by Cardinal Richelieu, , capital is second in beauty to none of the cities of ; 
Portugal revolted and flung aside the yoke of Spain. | Europe, whose people are so courteous, so kind-hearted, : 
England now stepped in, and, under the pretext of unit- | so hospitable, so free from the gloom and bigotry of the 
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A DOOR OF THE CONVENT AT BELEM. 


| 

ing the Houees of Stuart and Braganza, pocketed | Spaniard, is pooh-poobed, as it were, by the rest of the 
2,000,000 cruzados, and annexed Tangiers in Africa, and | world, and accounted the least important and interest- 
Bomlay in India. Portugal now turned her eyes to the | ing of European kingdoms ?” 

East, but the ground was already occupied by France, With the opinions of these two traveling writers as 
England and Holland. From the West came a ray of | finger-posts, we will start on our journey into fair Lu- 
sunshine in the discovery of gold. Atruly great Minister, | sitania. 

Pombal, caused a halt in the rapid decadence of the Portugal should be approached by sea, and Lisbon 
kingdom, and for a brief space Portugal raised her | reached by the Tagus. If the weather be fine, a gauzy 
drooping head. After the re- 
ception of the Treaty of Ami- 
ens, in 1806, the refusal of King 
John to close his ports to the 
English vessels brought about 
the invasion of Portugal by a 
French corps d’armée, under the 





command of the celebrated st 
Marshal Junot, and the Court “ 
of Lisbon, realizing the useless- - 
ness of resistance, determine. ” 
to embark for Brazil. Napoleon na 


played his winning hand, and 
came the grandiloquent an- 
nouncement: ‘‘The House of 
Braganza has ceased to reign.” 
The royal family fled to Rio de 
Janeiro, and thus the ‘“ Little 
Corporal” suppressed one of 
the oldest kingdoms in Europe. 

The Peninsular War drove the 
French from the soil of Portu- 








gal, but John VI. liked Rio de oe 


Janeiro so well, that he refused THE CLOISTERS AT BELEM,. 
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violet-tinted mist covers the mountains, imparting a deli- | and even those that stand midway, lying far beneath the 
cious dreaminess. The Portuguese who inhabit the vil- | feet. Spread out are at least five of the seven hills on 
lages near the coast fondly cherish the tradition that | which Lisbon is built. On the extreme right flows the 
Noah came hither many years after the flood expressly to | broad Tagus ; the grand old Cathedral ; above it the an- 
see the violet mist in sunset. That it is ‘ beauteous be- | cient Castle of St. George, with its wondrous old Chapel 
yond compare’ all who have beheld it emphatically | of the Santa Cruz de Castello; and, rising still higher, 
declare. | the uninhabited Convent and vast Church of the Graga. 

The custom-house officials at Lisbon are ideal. They | Crowning the next hill is the Church of.Nossa Senhora 
merely bow over your impedimenta and smile sympa- | da Penha de Franca, the shrine of seafaring people. 
thetically, while you, pro forma, unlock and lock and | Beyond this, seated on the summit of another towering 
strap up. Your belongings are then placed on a square | height, is tlte Church of Nossa Senhora da Monta. 
board with a cord at each corner. These cords, looped | Thence the ground slants gradually downward ; again, 
together, are suspended on a pole, each end of which | it rises and falls, the view extending as far as Benefica, 
rests on a man’s shoulder, the burden hanging in the | the intervening space being diversified by quintas (coun- 
centre. In this somewhat primitive way are the hilly | try mansions), fields and vineyards, groups of peasants. 
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CASTELLO DA PENHA. 


streets of Lisbon traversed. As in Spain, however, ox- | cottages, small villages, gardens and orchards. On the 
carts that creak and groan—the wheels being solid, cir- | hillslopes are many fine houses, with plantations or 
cular p‘eces of wood, innocent of grease—still hold their | gardens, and roads bordered with trees. Nearer, and on 
own, and are far the most picturesque objects to be met | more level ground, are streets, new and old, broad and 
with in Lusitanian cities. narrow ; the fine square of the Rocio, with its tall column 
A cool breeze wakes up Lisbon every morning, and her | and statue of Dom Pedro IV., and the principal theatre, 
inhabitants are early birds. Slowly do they mount the | that of Donna Maria Segunda. Nearer still, just beneath, 
desperately steep streets, and always on the shady side. | though the tops of its tall trees do not reach this height, 
The Rua do Alecrim, or Rosemary Street, is one of the | is the long garden, with its fountains and lakes, its swans 
principal thoroughfares. At the lower end it branches off | and its statues, its flowing parterres and shady avenues— 
in the centre from the Caes do Sodré, thence it is car- | known as the Passeio Publico—a very charming picture 
ried on arches over two other streets, and ascends in a| on a bright Summer morning, and one that leaves its 
straight line to a considerable height, crossing several | charm for ever and aye. 
pragas and squares on its way, until it reaches the Pas- The first visit of the sightseer is to the little square 
seio and Jardin de S. Alcantara. From this point is seen | dedicated to Portugal’s great poet, Camiéens, which 
the long, steeply inclined plane just mounted, the river | stands immediately opposite the opening known as the 
flowing at the bottom, and the roofs of the lower houses, ' Largo das dois Egrejas—(the square of the two churches). 
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The statue is about 15 feet high, and stands on an | 


octagonal, pedestal of 23 feet. 


At each of the eight | 


angles is a plinth, on which is placed a smaller statue | 


of the height of 7 feet. 
the principal early Portuguese—writers, poets and his- 
torians. 

Close by is a fountain, where the Galician aguadeiro 
(water-carrier) fills his now leaden-colored barrel. Time 
was when his costume had something characteristic in 
it; when a group of aguadeiros, res'ing on their parti- 
colored barrels, or reclining on the steps of some public 
fountain, formed a picture cool and refreshing to gaze 
upon. Now he is as colorless as his barrel. Lisbon is 
supplied with water at high pressure, but the ‘“ old- 


timers ” clinging fondly to the barrel, will none of the | 


stale stuff passing through leaden and poisonous pipes. 
One set of pipes, laid down in Lisbon some years since, 
was entirely destroyed, though never used, so great was 
the prejudice against water passed through street pipes. 
The Alcantara Aqueduct, one of the great-st, if not the 
greatest, piece of bridge-building in the world, was com- 
pleted in 1743, and supplies all the public wells and 
fountains of Lisbon with water. It is 18 miles in length, 
and in one place 260 feet high. Strange to say, it re- 
mained uninjured during the earthquake. d 
Beggars are as rife in Portugal as in Spain, but they 
will take ‘‘No” for an answer. The invariable response 
to a mendicant is, ‘‘ Puciexcia; nao pode ser agora’’— 
(** Patience ; it cannot be now’”’). 
genteel beggars is to bow, open an empty snuff-box, 





There are statues of eight of | 


dames, the graceful comb and mantilla being only worn 
by ‘‘country dowdies.” The-national male costume, 
black cloak and white muslin necktie, is never seen save 
on mendicants. The Rua Nova de Carmo is approached 
by steps only, and contains some very quaint old glove- 


| shops, the gloves being of the finest quality and cut. 


| of the ‘‘Soldier King” was erected here in 1870. 


The Praca del Rocio, or Square of Dom Pedro IV., is on 
level ground. It is one of the largest in Europe, its 
length being 270 yards and its breadth 165. The statue 
It is of 
bronze, en a lofty column of white marble placed on a 
granite pedestal. At the base are four allegorical statues 
representing Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temper- 
ance. Above are the arms of the sixteen principal cities 
of Portugal. 

The stores on this square are good, and here the un- 
wary purchase glassware. The Theatre of Donna Maria 
Segunda forms the north side of the Rocio. Of the nine 
theatres in Lisbon this is the principal one. The Dom 
Carlos or Opera House is somewhat larger, and the six 
months’ opera season begins on the 29th of October. 
The picturesque ruin of the ancient Gothic Church of 
Senhora do Carmo towers at a short distance over the 
square. It is in the same condition as the great earth- 
quake left it—the earthquake,that wrecked it. This 


| church was founded by the great Constable of Portugal, 


Dom Nuno Alvaro Pereira, to commemorate the victory 


| of Aljubarotta, already mentioned, and in accordance 


One of the dodges of | 


with a vow made before going into the fight. The Lis- 


bon Club is on this square, up in the clouds, and a crack 


shake the head mournfully, and thrust the box under | 


your nose. A small coin closes the lid, exacts another 
bow, and a wish that the next world will find your 
heavenly harp in tune for you. 

Churches are numerous in Lisbon, the most fashion- 
able being that of the Loreto, twice destroyed by fire. 
Its next door neighbor is the Encarnacao. The Martyrs 
is the oldest’ church in the city. The famous “ con- 
queror,” Dom Affonso Henriquez, the first King of Por- 
tugal, founded it in commemoration of his conquest of 
Lisbon. The martyrs to whom it is dedicated, and 
who were buried within its grim, gray walls, are the 
foreign knights, crusaders, who, having put into the port 
of Lisbon on the voyage to the Holy Land, fought under 
Affonso’s banner against the Moors, and fell in the taking 
of the city. All the churches close at noon. Up to that 
hour from 5 a.m.aman'stands outside attired in a long, 
loose garment, a:cut between a coat anda cloak. It is 
composed of red serge, and has a green cotton cape. He 
holds in’ hisextended hand a plate to collect’ offerings: 
When his church is closed he sallies forth, still in the 
long gown, and calls from house to house for offerings to 
the patron saint of the J»mandaie to which he belongs. 

The Chiado is the street of Lisbon. It is narrow, and 
on a deep incline, but its stores are plate-glassed and 
gilded and carpeted, and the purchasers can ‘‘shop” as 
in London, Paris or New York. Carriages, open and 
closed, public and private, throng the Chiado, and a 
strange quaintness is imparted to the scene when passing 
teams of eight or ten mules jingle-jangle through the 
crush, the drivers or muleteers wearing jackets with 
large clasps and silver chains, and broad-brimmed bi- 
tasseled hats. 
ing the right of way with the golden-liveried turnout 
of a double duchess. 

The Portuguese ladies never walk in the streets alone. 
They go in parties of three and four, and are dressed in 
the newest symphonies from Paris. They affect brilliant 
colors; in' which they are outcolored by the Spanish 


military band plays under the remains of the ponderous 
walls on Summer nights. Women and ‘girls, attractive 
but forward, sell water on the Passeio during the warm 


| portion of the day ; and these ladies are peripatetic post- 





The ox-cart, too, is to be seen disput- | 


offices, used by lovers honorable and dishonorable. 

Gold Street, Silver Street, Blackhorse Square and Rua 
Augusta are the finest in the business part of the city. 
The Delmonico of Lisbon is in the Rua do Oro, ‘tlie 
‘*Aurea Peninsular.” The markets are exceptionally 
good, that of the Figueria being the best. It is here 
that the curious old custom is kept up of giving a) 
bountiful breakfast of corn to all tame pigeons that 
come for it on Christmas morning, and hundreds of 
birds do come who never put in an appearance on any 
other day. 

This market is built on a spot where the earth opened 
wide on All Saints’ Day, 1755, to swallow up streets and 
houses and churches, and 15,000 people. About nine 
o’clock, a strange rumbling, as of thunder; was heard— 
thunder in'the bowels of the earth—louder! louder! 
The sun disappeared behind livid clouds ; a wind laden 
with strange and revolting odors burst over the city; the 
Tagus heaved as if in agony. One terrible moan, and the 
earth opened, towvn asunder by pent-up fire. There, 
amidst shrieking appeals to Heaven for mercy, amii(st 
ghastly howlings of terror that rose above the awful 
roaring of the earth, down, down together into the hellish 
abyss sank the rich and poor, the noble and beggar, the 
aged and the young, the mother and the babe ; palaces, 
churches, monasteries and public buildings, the dwellings 
of both the high and the low—all, all disappeared, and 
the ground slowly closed over them. Since the destruc- 
tion of Herculaneum and Pompeii ne such dire calamity 


| has ever visited the earth. 


The .Camera Municipal, or City Hall, is a very fine 
building, as is the National Library, with its 160,000 
volumes. The Praga de Commercio, on the Tagus, is 
565 feet long and 520 feet broad, surrounded on three 
sides by splendid edifices.: 
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The principal suburbs of Lisbon are Belem and Olivaes, 
and, with their inhabitants, the population of the capital 
numbers 233,390. The drive to Belem is along a fine 
embankment, fileched from the river-mudbanks. 

The royal palaces are the Ajuda, Nossa Senhora das 
Necessidades and Bemposta. The Necessidades, since the 
mysterious death of the young King Dom Pedro Y. and 
his two brothers, has not been inhabited. The principal 
fagade is modern. There are many objects of interest 
and value in the private museum, and the library con- 
tains some rare books and MSS. Close by is San Beute, 
in the spacious halls of which the Cortes hold their ses- 
sions. The Chamber of the House of Peers is simply 
magnificent. The famous Jeronymite Bible is here. It 
is in seven volumes, written on vellum and illuminated. 
Marshal Junot ‘‘ annexed” it during the occupation of 
Lisbon by the French. His widow surrendered it to the 
Portuguese Government for 80,000 frances, or $16,000. 
Junot, be it said, did not attempt to plunder the Church 
of St. Roque; the massive candelabra, 7 feet high, of 
solid gold, together with altar and other ‘“ fixin’s” being 
about the richest loot on the Iberian Peninsula. The 
earthquake, too, spared the magnificent church. 

The beauties of Cintra have been immortalized in song 
and story. You leave Lisbon not: by rail, nor, as did Lady 
Jackson, by the Ji manjat, a description of cable car, but 
by a two-horse carriage, and you enjoy the most charm- 
ing of drives, through orchards, vineyards, gardens, past 
palaces buried in orange and citron groves, till you come 
to Cintra, the ‘‘ Portal of Paradise,” nestling beneath a 
range of sheer rocky mountains. 

Lord Lytton’s ode to Cintra word-paints this ‘‘ place 
of utter loveliness ’’: 

** Low lemon boughs under 
My garden-wall, 
In the quinta yonder 
By fits let fall 
Here an emerald-leaf, there a pale-gold ball. 
“On the black earth, studded 
With droplets bright, 
From the fruit trees, budded, 
Some pink, some white, 
And now overflooded with watery light. 


“The chestnuts shiver, 
The olive-trees 
Recoil and quiver, 
Stung by the breeze, 
Like sleepers awakened by a swarm of beas. 


* Down glimmering lanes 
The gray oxen go; 
And the grumbling wains 
They drag onward slow 
Wail as they wind in a woful row! 


“With fruit and casks 
To the seaside land, 
Where Colares basks 
In a glory bland, 
And from gardens o’crhanging the scented sand, 


‘*Great aloes glisten, 
And roses dangle; 
But listen! listen! 
The mule-bells jangle, 
Rounding the rock-hewn path’s sharp angle, 


‘As their chime dies out 
The dim woods among, 
With the ghostly shout, 
And the distant song 
Of the muleteers that have pass’d along.” 


Estephania is now part and pareel of Cintra. It is 
three-quarters of a mile from Cintra proper, on the Mafra 
road, Its.situation is most lovely, and.quinétas and. 





picturesque little villas are scattered about amidst groves 
and gardens traversed by streamlets, whose pure, crystal- 
line waters nourish on their banks a herbage so fragrant 
that at any footprint a sweet odor exhales from it. Cin- 
tra has several hotels, none of them Al, nor B2 for that 
matter. Donkeys are used for climbing the hills, the 
lazy Spanish and Portuguese ladies refusing to walk at 
any price. The first visit is to the Castello da Penha, 
perched on the summit of a precipitous mountain. 
Some parts of the ascent are thickly shaded by lofty 
forest trees, and at intervals there are grottoes and 
fountains, with large drinking-troughs, and seats where 
weary pilgrims may rest a while under the waving 
branches of the graceful trees. Upon the right are 
the lofty and jagged mountain-peaks ; beneath them 
that wondrous mélange of massive gray stones, clusters of 
pines, hanging shrubs, sparkling waterfalls and luxuri- 
ant vegetation, through which is traced the castellated 
wall leading to the Castello de Mouros. On the left, 
vast stretch of undulating ground lies below, fertilized 
by many a streamlet that has foamed down the mountain 
side, and covered with a succession of gardens: anti 
orange groves ; forming a picture less wildly romantic 
than the first, yet not yielding to it’ in poetic beauty. 

A vast leafy bower, formed by stately forest trees, that 
unite their branches overhead, leads to the castellated 
Palace of the Rock—the Castello da Penha—the mountain 
home of the vei artista, Dom Fernando. A drawbridge 
guards the principal entrance. On the gates are the 
arms of Portugal and Saxony, and surmounting them is 
tho effigy of an armed knight. <A guide takes charge of 
you—not a bawling, brassy talking-machine, but a 
modest individual in bare feet, and carrying his red cap 
in his hand. What a view this guide can lead you to! 
Plains and valleys stretching miles away; the mountains 
of Alemtejo and Estremadura; the Estrella and other 
buildings on the heights of Lisbon, and, most sublime 
of all, the bold cliffs and crags of the Cintra range ; 
and beyond them, the broad, boundless expanse of the 
Atlantic. 

The Norman Gothie castle is partly constructed from 
the ruins of the old convent founded in 1503. The high 
tower, from which Dom Manoel, the Jeronymite monk, 
used to watch for the return of Vasco de Gama’s fleet, 
has been rebuilt,.and is intensely picturesque. The 
church and cloister are in their driginal state, the sacra- 
rio of the high altar being of transparent alabaster ex- 
quisitely sculptured. The Castello de Mouros, with its 
Moorish vaulted bath, is-on'a lower eminence. 

The quinta or mansion of the Marque de Vianna is 
another of the sights-of Cintra. In the Marialva Palace 
spots of ink on the floor are shown, scattered from Mar- 
shal Junot’s pen, thrown down by him in anger after 
signing his name to the famous Cintra Convention. The 
tiny Convent of Santa Cruz is another bourne to which 
the fresh and frisky burrinhos turm their elongated ears 
and pretty little feet. The Palacio Real commends a 
visit, if only to peep into the Sala das Pegas, or Magpie 
Saloon. This sala was decorated with pictures of mag- 
pies by Dom Joao I, whose wife canght him in the act 
of kissing one of ‘her maids-of-honor. It was a mere pass- 
ing act of gallantry, but the women of the court got to 
wagging their tongues, and the sala was closed for a 
time. When it was reopened the Queen and the Senhoras 
were led in by the King in person,and the magpie deco- 
rations laughingly pointed out'to them by the merry 
monareh. 

The Salt dis :Armns’ is ‘a:splendid hall, added .to ithe 
building in 1515. There is in the Palace a magnificent 
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THE DOURO, NEAR OPORTO. 


mantelpiece, with carvings by Michael Angelo, a present | are in two turrets. 


from Pope Leo X. A small room is shown whose red 
brick floor was worn away by the pacing of Dom Affonso 
VI., imprisoned therein for several years. This Palace 
has been named the Alhambra of Portugal. 

Mafra is but a short distance from Cintra, and contains 
the Palace and Basilica. For thirteen years 25,000 work- 
men were daily employed in the building, and for two 
months prior to the ceremony of consecration 20,000 
additional hands were employed. The vestments cost as 
much as the 
building, be- 
ing the most 
sumptuous 
that ever 
passed into 
the hands of 
man. The 
French ad- 
mired them 
so much that 
they annexed 
the greater 
portion of 
them. The 
facade of 
Mafra is very 
imposing, 
and extends 
800 feet. The 
famous 
chimes, of 
fifty-two 
bells each, 








BRIDGE OVER THE DOURO AT OPORTO. 


The style of the building is classic 
Italian. On entering the building the magnificence of 
the colored and polished marbles, the porphyry and 
mosaics of the floors, the ceilings, the pillars, the walls, 
is dazzling, bewildering! Mafra is wonderful in its 
vastness and variety. Perhaps few grander scenes of 
the kind can be imagined than those which the combined 
ecclesiastical and courtly splendors of its palmy days 
must have afforded. 

Oporto is reached by rail, and the dust of the ride is 
almost unen- 
durable. You 
pass through 
the famous 
Sauterne 
olive-ground 
and gaze at 
the grim old 
town of Sau- 
terne, taken 
from the 
Moors by 
Affonso Hen 
riquez in 
1147. You 
then ‘speed 
through the 
interesting 
little city of 
Thomar, on 
a high hill, 
over which 
stands the 
immense 
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Convent de Cristo, once inhabited by the Brothers of 
the Military Order of Christ. At Coimbra the train 
makes a long stoppage. 

Coimbra lies a mile and a half from the railway station, 
at the foot of a steep hill. ‘The silvery stream of the 
classic Mondego glides over golden sands. The vast 
Convent of Santa Clara towers over the city. On the 
right of the convent is the Quinta das Lagromas—(* Villa 
of Tears”). Dom Pedro I. married the beautiful Ignez 
de Castro. A conspiracy was gotten up to besmirch her 
good name. She died of a broken heart. Pedro, later 
on, learned that she was innocent and pure. He hunted 
down the conspirators, putting them to death with 
hideous and fantastic torture. Then he disentombed 
the dead and putrid body of Ignez, placed it upon a 
throne, and compelled his subjects to do it ghastly 
honor. 

Close by the Villa of Tears is the Fonte dos Am res, 
whose waters carried down, concealed in cork, the 
messages of love from the prince to his bride. On a 
rough stone are engraven the lines in which Camcens has 
immortalized the tragic story of the lovely, loving and 
unhappy Donna Ignez. Coimbra was the seat of Govern- 
ment until the conqueror of the Castilians, Dom Joao I., 
transferred the seat of Government to Lisbon. The old 
Sé is a very singular Gothic building, of a date anterior, 
it is said, to the establishment of the Portuguese 
monarchy. The pulpit in the Moorish-towered Church 
of Santa Cruz is of a single block of alabaster, and the 
carving is most masterful. The famous University stands 
*-so high on the hilltops ” that it is worth theitroubile of 
the ascent to obtain the magnificent view. The Library 
contains some very rare MSS., formerly in the possession 
of convents now suppressed. 

The Batalha Monastery is one of the finest buildings of 
its kind in the world, and is a source of immense attrac- 
tion to the wandering poor, since dole is freely bestowed 
ata certain hour upon every day in the year save Good 
Friday. 

Between Coimbra and Esterreja, en route to Oporto, the 
scenery is magnificent. The custom - house officers at- 
tack you most viciously as you cross the Douro, but one 
and all are open to what may be politely termed ‘‘ con- 
viction.” 

Oporto is as decidedly coquettish as it is quaintly pic- 
turesgue. Even in the narrow streets the high-storied 
houses are decorated with elegant balconies, their rails 
painted of a reddish brown, green, blue or dust ‘color, 
and many of them are gilded. The Camera Municipal, 
or City Hall, is in the Praga. The centre of the Praca 
is adorned with an equestrifin statue of “the Soldier 
King,” Dom Pedro IV., whose memory :is almost wor- 
shiped by the Portuguese. This square, which is in the 
very heart of the city, with its ca/és, its loungers, its 
carriage-stands, presents a very animated appearance. 
Up a steep street the splendid Church of Ildefonsa stands 
on the left. On the right the famous tower, Torre dos 
Clerigos, over 250 feet in height. The beautiful garden 
of the Cordoaria is close by, and under the shade of some 
far-spreading trees, on the other side of the road, are 
daily to be seen hundreds of oxen and a mass of rustic 
carts, the oxen being chiefly driven by women, attired in 
bright, if not startling, colors. The magnificent Hos- 
pital Real de St. Antonio is close by, the ‘‘ Americano,” 
or horse-car, jingling merrily past it en route to and from 
Mathozinhos, 

Oporto is built on two granite hills. The lovely Douro 
glides placidly onward, as blue as the Danube. Its 
beauty is quite its own, and differs from that of the 





Tagus. It is narrower and more curving and winding, 
especially as it nears Oporto. The hills on its left bank 
are green as those of the Tyrol, odoriferous with lavender 
and myrtle, clothed with thick woods at their summits, 
and fringed with shrubs and plants to the water's -edge. 
The Douro, too, boasts a great variety of boats—the an- 
cient barco, with curved-up point at each end; the 
round Datch-built boat, with an awning, and, by way of 
contrast, the neat little skiff, with its graceful lateen sail. 
Women, too, take the place of men, and are seen row- 
ing with sturdy vigor, timing their strokes ‘to some air 
that in ‘the distance savors of the melodious—distance 
lending enchantment to the sound. Women, bronzeil'to 
blackness, work on the roads and break ‘the pink stones 
with pickax and hammer, their attire, without being im- 
modest, as scanty as may be. QOporto’s chief suburb is 
8. Joao da Foz, two miles distant, to which there are 
horse-cars. The environs of Oporto are exceedingly 
beautiful, the drives on either side of the Douro ‘being 
most charming—unsurpassed for river scenery—all the 
finest sites along the river ornamented by monasteries 
and convents ; that of St. Agostinho of ‘the Serra com- 
manding one of ‘the most. entrancing views jit is ;possible 
to conceive. In the village of Aviutes, the droa, or 
Indian-corn bread, of which the inhabitants of Oporto are 
so fond, is made. It is brought down ‘to ‘the city in 
boats rowed by women—the women of Avintes, who, 
amongst the many handsome daughters .of ‘Portugal, are 
the most distinguished. Everybody goes ‘to visit ‘the 
Serra Convent and the miraculous picture of ‘Our 
Lady ” of the Serra do Pillur. The fé/e day isthe 15th of 
August, and on this occasion ‘the people wearthe national 
costume. The convent is one of the principal fortresses 
of the kingdom, and had Marshal Soult, who occupied it 
during Lord Wellington’s passage of the Douro, only 
fortified it, who knows what might have happened ? 

It is in Oporto that you meet the velha cunha, ‘the 
old stamp, the Portuguese of the puro sanqgue, with, how- 
ever, a very decided flavor of the Moor. Two other 
‘spots of beauty ” adorning Oporto are Mathozinlos:and 
Leca, built on green slopes curving gracefully rounil ia 
little bay, and nestling amid orange ani lemon ‘trees, 
roses and myrtles, and vine-covered bowers, the houses 
painted every color in the rainbow. 

The Sé or Cathedral of Oporto possesses an altar ot 
pure silver, and a Virgin and Child attributed to Raphael. 
The most gorgeous church is that of San Francisco, 
founded in 1233 and called the ‘Gold Church.” The 
Boisa, or Exchange, is a superb building, which eecupied 
twenty years in building. Oporto boasts 110,000 in- 
habitants, and sends all over the world that'‘fine ald 
port” which the degenerate mankind of to-day shirk on 
account of that dreaded of human ailments—the gout. 
In addition to being the ‘principal seaport of Portugal, 
Oporto is a very busy place, and is strong in the manu- 
facture of linen, silk, woolen and cotton goeds. . 

From Oporto the tourist repairs to the “Garden of 
Lusitania,” Minho—entra Douro e Minho—passimg along 
the banks of the charming Cévado, and through the 
quaint old cities of Barallos and Braga. The Sé, in the 
latter, is a very ancient edifice, built on the site of a 
pagan temple in the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The chalice is still in use ‘that was held ‘by the Arch- 
bishop of Braga at the christening of Affonso Henriquez, 
in 1109. The greatest curiosity in the cathedral, how- 
ever, is the body, in perfect preservation, of Dom Lau- 
renzo, the eighty-sixth Archbishop, who fought and was 
wounded at the great battle of Aljubarrota. This tomb, 
in 1663—nearly 300 years after his death—was opened, 
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and the body found in the state of preservation it still 
continues in, though never embalmed. 

Busaco is a city of which the Portuguese are extremely 
proud since the famous battle of 1810, when 11,000 
Portuguese, aided by 23,000 English, gained a complete 
victory over Masséna, and thus gave the first blow to the 
power of Bonaparte, and which, followed up, led to his 
ultimate downfall. 

Busaco is celebrated for its woods, and the avenue of 
gigantic Lebanon cedars leading up to the monastery 
situated in their midst. There are six fountains in the 
grounds, the most famous of which is the Foule Fria, 
whose waters are of icy coldness in Summer and temper- 
ate in Winter. The water descends through a covered 
canal, under several short flights of steps, inclosed by 
stone parapets. 

Batalha is visited on account of the magnificent Mos- 
tereio Real de Santa Maria de Victoria. This splendid 
temple is built on the field of Aljubarrota. The gorge- 
ous edifice is unsurpassed ,in arehitectural splendor by 
any in Europe. The Chapter-house in itself is con- 
sidered a marvel. This hall was twice roofed, and twice 
the graceful arching gave way on the removal of the sup- 
ports. A third time it was completed, and the architect 
vowed he would die beneath the ruins if again it should 
fail. It did not fail, however, and he lived to enjoy his 
bravado and his triumph. There is, also, the wonderful 
Capello Imperfecta—unfinished, because no architect was 
found capable of carrying out the magnificent plans 
of the first one. 

Alcobaga is another superb monastery, close to Alju- 
barrota, under the régime of the Monks of St. Bernard. 
This abbey is founded to commemorate a victory over 
the Moors. The French despoiled it, even to the tombs. 
Here lies Dom Pedro the Just, his beloved Queen Ignez 
opposite to him, the soles of her feet touching the soles 
of his feet, in order that upon the Day of Judgment they 
may rise face to face and greet each other at the resur- 
rection. 

Leira is a very pretty. little town, watered by the River 
Lys, and the ruins of a Moorish castle, crowning a hill, 
are singularly perfect as ruins. Leira has its season, as it 
is somewhat giddy for a certain period of each year. 

This ,peep into Portugal will give the readers of the 
PorvLar ‘MontHuy an outside idea of a very beautiful 
and interesting country, but one for which it is to be 
feared a,very third-rate future. 


o~- -— — 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AT DINNER. 


Or :the formalities observed at the laying of the royal 
table ,in (Greenwich ‘Palace, during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, Paul ;Hentgner gives the following account in the 
“Ttinerarinum,” freely Englished\ by\Horace Walpole: ‘A 
gentleman -entered the room ‘bearing a rod, and along 
with him another whojhad .a:tableqloth, which, af.er they 
had both kneeled;:three:times, with the utmost veneration, 
he spread upon the table, and after kneeling again, they 
both retired. ‘Then came two others, one with the rod 
again, the other with a saltcellar, a plate, and bread ; 
when they had kneeled, as the others had done, and 
placed what was brought upon:the table, they too retired, 
with the game ceremonies performed by the first. At 
last came an unmarried lady (we were told she was a 
countess), and along with her a married one, bearing a 
tasti.g-kaife; the former was dressed in white silk, who, 
when she had prostrated herself three times, in the most 
graceful manner, approached the table, and rubbed the 





plates with bread and salt, with as much care as if the 
Queen had been present ; when they had waited there a 
little time, the Yeomen of the Guard entered bareheaded, 
clothed in scarlet with a golden rose upon their backs, 
bringing in at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes, 
served in plate, most of it gilt; these dishes were re- 
ceived by a gentleman in the same order they were 
brought, and placed upon the table, while the lady taster 
gave to each guard a mouthful to eat, for fear of poison. 
During the time that this guard, which consists of the 
tallest and stoutest men that can be found in all England, 
being carefully selected for this service—were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettlé-drums made the 
hall ring for half an hour together. At the end of all this 
ceremonial, a number of unmarried ladies appeared, 10 
with particular solemnity lifted the meat off the table, 
and conveyed it into the Queen’s inner and more private 
chamber, where, after she has chosen for herself, the 
rest goes to the ladies of the court. The Queen sups and 
dines alone, with very few attendants, and it is very sel- 
dom anybody, foreigner or native, is admitted at that 
time, and then only at the intercession of some one in 
power.” 


DIVERS THAT FALL ASLEEP. 


Dip you ever know what is the greatest danger to those 
who dive into the sea for valuables that have been sunk ? 
It is falling asleep. The following story, told by a diver, 
an Englishman, is interesting : 

‘*What does a diver’s outfit consist of ? 

‘*A boat, a pump, hose, lines and dress. 
consists of layers of duck and india-rubber. 
weigh twenty pounds each. On his chest and back he 
carries forty-pound weights. The helmet, when it has 
been placed over the diver’s head, is firmly screwed into 
a copper collar that is attached to his dress. A weighted 
line is. sunk to the spot which he is to reach, and down 
that line he goes with the life-line round his waist and 
attached to his helmet. Those who have charge of the 
life-line and hose must regulate them as the diver moves 
about below. 

‘What are a diver’s working day and his wages ? 

‘*Four hours and £1. If he furnishes his own appa- 
ratus his wages are higher— £8 to £10 a day. For getting 
a hawser out.of a steamer’s screw I’d charge £10 if I fur- 
nished my own apparatus.” 

‘*T suppose that a part of the charge is for the risks. 
you run?” 

“Yes; a diver is exposed to a good many dangers. 
One of them, you'll be surprised to learn, is falling 
asleep. On a hot day the contrast between the heat. 
above and the delicious coolness below water is apt to 
make a diver sleepy. Ionce slept an hour and a half at. 
the bottom of a wreck, where I was laying a pipe. Sup- 
pose that that had happened-in a channel where the tide 
runs so swiftly that a diver can work only during the one 
hour of slack water. IfI’d slept over that one hour the 
deadly rush of the tide would have snapped the life-line 
and hose. Then, in working wrecks, there is the danger of 
getting jammed in between freight or of getting the hose 
or line entangled. When the hose snaps at a great depth 
the frightful pressure kills the diver. He is sickeningly 
distorted by it.” 


The dress 
The shoes 








Know.epce always desires increase: it is like fire, 
which must be first kindled by some external agent, 
but which will afterwards propagate itself, + 
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THE BATALHA MONASTERY, AT COIMBRA, PORTUGAL.— SEE PAGE 1f 
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A QUAKER MASQUERADE, 
By F. E, H. RAyMonn., 


‘‘ Witt thee read thy son’s letter, Ele- 
azer ?”’ 

With an exasperating deliberation the 
old Friend produced his horn-rimmed  j 
spectacles and sat down to comply. 

Rebecca crossed her hands in her lap 
and tried to be patient, but it seemed to 
her impetuous spirit an interminable time “* DOES THEE LIKE MY GOWN? IT IS OF A GOODLY QUALITY, AND, 








. . . VERILY, THE SEWINGWOMAN HATH SHAPED IT COMELY TO MY 
before her husband laid aside the plainly BODY.’ DOROTHY LEANED BACK IN BER ROCKER, LAUGHING 
written sheet. During the pause that AND ADMIRING.” 
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, 
ensued the pretty old wife smoothed her cap and fidvet- | 


ed with her kerchief, and the other paid no heed; but 
when the ominous sound of the lady’s common-sense 
shoe came tapping on the chamber-floor, he spoke. 
‘Reuben has left us no choice in the matte: 
he should desire 
with me, 


If he 
his wife's 
under like 


it is natural that 
Thee would go 
circumstances, I trust.” 

“Tf I had not so long looked forward to the meeting 


be so great,” she sighed. 


ie) t go, 


co:npanionship. 


‘ 


the disappointment would not 
Eleazer meditated, but Rebec: 
ished. She had used her bit of leaven ; 
breath spoke volumes. 
The Lord had bestowed this dear old Quaker 


lv, along with her peach-colored face and her trim 


‘a's impatience had van 
that soft-drawn 


upon 


This was the wonder 
It had won his heart 


fi -ure, the gift of a fluent tongue 
| the pride of the silent Eleazer. 
t at dav when he first saw her sitting upon the high 
scats, and she had opened her lips to speak the words of 
wisdom. He longed to see and hear 
his widowed asked her to be his wife 
[he gentle preacher listened to his pertine: 
and said ‘* Yes.”’ 
indeed ! it 


under a bushel.” 


her beside him on 
hearth, and he 
t pleading 
reviewed his broad acres, 
{nd now came yearly meeting. Ah, 
“hide her light 
d up, her advantage. 
ll train 


Thy son’s 


b. wrong to 
Rebeeea follow 
Our serving-woman is now we 


1 and able to 
household affairs. , 


adiinister the lauchters 


can come even as if we were at home, for it is not fitting 
that thee and I should deny oursel\ 

j this slight hindrane: 

[ like not that Oretta, thy 


hath a heathenish 


y of a godly pleasure 
ccause of 

‘Thee is right, dear wife 
sound, and 


servant; her very name 


' 


ll that the children should be 
Thee and I will go to the 


tis we here to keep her to 


i 

h dut: 4 meeting at the sect 
t = 

a darling she is! the 
Grandfather was 


old 


‘no fool’ when he 


Oh ! what quaint, little 
} crandmother | 
full in love with her.” 

* Ruth, your adjectives and your slang! I 
indeed very lovely.” 

‘Isn't she vain, though? Did 
iectly her rieh silken gown fitted her ? 
Dolly, never had amything half so fine, for best. 
And that cap, a dainty, filmy, soft little that 

ows the hair right through. I’m a birthright Quaker, 
and I'd wear the plain dress quick enough if *twould 


notice how per 


You aad I, 


you 


even 


nothing, 


make me half so bewitching.” , 
‘Tt would be a charming garb for tennis and 

and the other violent thine you affect.” 

For shame, you great, ungainl) vallerv-greeis 


zirl! You don’t tennis because your feet 


Well, n r mind You'd | pretty rd kind of 
° ,@ “ 
fer 1f you wel t Ce ed Liat sp ils vou 
lea is read und grand fat ed tot ] it 
1 Caruim \ { 
it Was a very pleasant mM Is uch th pper-t 
s spread, with long wind openi vy vin 


vded illery. The hous { 

¢ out from the mainland, and its grassy lawn sloped 

Hudson’s bank. One of the lo 
it loneliest of the romantic spots of the famous High- 

lands, it well deserved its name, *t Land’s End.” 

In the twilight Dorothy wandered down over the little 
peninsula, and though the spot was familiar to her from 
her childhood, its extreme isolation from ‘‘the rest of 
the world” struck her anew with a sort of nervous 


lread 


eliest 


wnward to the 


MASQUERADE. 


‘Pshaw !’ she murmured, ‘‘ I'm getting sentimental. 
Saying good-by to father and mother and lover all in 
one day has shaken me up. 
and malaria and go indoors.” 

Although only half-past eight, grandfather was alread 


I'd better leave romance 


locking up the house for the night. The sistérs looked 
at each other. There seemed to be nothing for it but to 
go to bed, or at least. 

[say, Dolly ! don’t secondhand grandma stick to t] 
‘arly to bed,’ ete. 
that when she departs, and you hold the reins of 


to their rooms, 
rudiments well ?—‘] But I warn you 


oo 


ernment, I sha’n’t go into ‘ retiracy ’ before 
What a delicious bed !” 
the middle of it. 

‘ Trust 
rood 


ing L prize above another 


a quarter to 
line, sure In she plunged to 
me, these humble Friends know how to ta 
If there’s one material bk 
hear, Dorothy ? 
snowy-sheeted, clover-scented, room-for-stretching cou 


care of themselves. 


it’s a great, 


Put that down in your housekeeping list, ’gainst I con 
\-visitin’. 

No response coming from 
prang up and tiptoed into it, 
weman writing a love letter. 

Already! Shades of Cupid, if I wouldn't be ashamed ! 
\ charming Summer lies before me! ‘Tell John that | 
think that a a beau*and one without hadn't 
en jined in the 


sister’s room, Rut 
found that 


her 


and 


youl 


girl with 


izhter ab bonds of sisterhood. 


n Oo 


I’m lonesome ; I'm homesick ; T haven't 


I'm 


3 me, 
going—to—cry.’ 
soothed her, The o 
Spoiled pet and darling f 
the household, whimsieal, tender-hearted and merry, cf 
course this quietude would make her ‘‘ homesick.” 

In a m Thero 


a spasmodic hug of the ** blessed Dorothy,” a l 


a and ma; 
, and the elder sister 
burst had been expected. 


ynent the little shower of tears was over. 


then —‘** puff, puff !"—that much-enduring damsel’s can- 
dle was out. 

‘** Dorothy, I trust thee to take good care of the hou 
It will be 
Watch well the butehe: 
grocer’s bills; they are sharp upon the dca, 


| deal out the supplies with prudence. 
profitable experience for thee. 
md the 
and prone to give short weight.” 
“What can I do, 
‘Thee, Ruth ? Can thee do aught well? Well. we 
Thee care for the poultry, and see that the 
Abraia, the colored man, is a 
good servant, but not averse to frequent rests from labor. 


grandma ?”’ 


oung calves are fed. 


on him somewhat.” 
We'll take splendid care of eve rything. 
good time a-preaching and a-visit 


1 } 
Keep thy eve 


All right. 


and say some lovely things to 





the spiritual quality, 
' Punceh.’” 
bring the 
thee to preach to me, 
Don’t you worry. I'l 


‘proud as 
y tonene will to harm.” 
thou serene 
punch up 
oitereth by 
Nay, child; I did not 


Rebeeca, Rebecca! come. We shall be 


left by the 
uithfully to meeting.’ 
day of the sisters’ housekeeping dragged 
heavily to restless Ruth. She sought Oretta, but found 
that “ heathenish woman ” 
that she withdrew from ler precincts to ‘punch u 
Abram. He was provokingly diligent. 

Dorothy seemed supremely content over her everlast- 
ing sewing, and the idle one left her to wander aimlessly 
over the great empty house. She bronght up, finally, in 
her grandmother's closet, where inspiration seized her. 


boat (i od-by, children. Go 


rh first 


sO Incisive in her conversation 


"a 
i 
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A WUAKER MASQUERADE. 


‘**The vain little preacher! What rows of handsome, 
prim dresses! and oh, what a spotless coalscuttle of a 
bonnet os 


She tore the cherished headgear from its calico-covered 


bandbox and tried it on, courtesying to herself before the | 


little mirror. A bewitching, dimpled face, with merry 


| 
| 





brown eyes and a fringe of fluffy hair, smiled back to her | 


from the depths of the white satin-lined ‘* poke.” 
* Birthright Quaker, howdy ? 

Gainsborough. 

eall on Dorothy. 


It’s as becoming as a 
Here goes for the rest of the garb anda 


Now for a kerchief. 


» near of a size. 
igly cool and clean these lawn affairs are, and fine! 
‘ishops’ robes aren’t a circumstance. But what will I do 
Oh, T know !” 

Seizing a brush, she straightened out the rebellious 
curls, and twisted them up in a severe little knot at the 
back of her head. 


** Secondhand G, wears a cap. 


] 
} 
| 


with my hair ? 


The style was not unbecoming. 
I'd like to, but maybe 
for a girl it wouldn’t be orthodox. Perhaps *twould be 
Hicksite. Odd, that these saintly peace-lovers should 
have divisions! Cap Dear me, I don’t know. 
Yes, Ido. I'm the first full-fledged young Friend-ess | 
ever saw, so I'll just go bareheaded and set the fashion 
for the rest to follow. Now I’m going down.” 
‘‘Ruthy Cromwell, how cunning you look ! 


no cap. 


But do 


My! I didn’t think Becca and I were | 
Ah, how refresh- | 


| parlor, who says he 


not, I beg, let the least thing happen to grandmother's | 


clothes.” 

Thee knows me to be 
Does thee like my gown ? It is of 
a goodly quality, and, verily, the sewingwoman hath 
shaped it comely to my body.” 

Dorothy leaned back in her rocker, laughing and ad- 
miring. She was glad ‘the child’ (Ruth was seventeen, 
and the other had reached the mature age of twenty- 
three) had found something to amuse her. She laid 
aside her work. 

“T was going to ask you to help me gather some 
strawberries for supper, but it would never do in that 
dress, so I'll go alone.” 

Ruth went on pacing up and down the gallery-floor, 
practicing walking in the full skirt and watching her 
“little feet peep in and out” from its hem, With down- 
cast eyes she turned at last and walked, unobservant, al- 
most into the very arms of somebody—a tall, fine-look- 
ing young man, with a costume as rigidly Quakerish in 
its eut as her own—or her grandmother's. 

‘''Thee will pardon me, please.” 

‘*Thee has no need to ask my pardon; it was naught. 
Rebecca Cromwell is my aunt; is she at home ?” 

‘*And Eleazer is my grandfather. They have gone to 
Dorothy and I are Reuben’s 
and we are keeping 

The 
and, with most primitive simplicity, she asked, 
“What is thy name ?” 

‘Ephraim Sutherland.” 

She led the way indoors 

‘Do thee sit down and rest while 

‘There is no haste.” 


«Thee surprises me, Dorothea. 


a great caretaker. 


vearly mecting. daughters, 
house.” 
whim seized her to ¢ wry on the masquerade, 


W eetly : 


I seek Dorothy.” 


Ephraim found the situation pleasant as it was, and 
the pair entered into a conversation which became deeply 
interesting as it proceeded, for the guest was well-read 
and most intelligent. 
question : 


Finally, he said, as if asking a 


‘‘T had purposed to remain with my aunt for a while, 
but I am loath to be a trouble to strangers.” 

This guileless six-footer had blundered into a dilemma 
which a man of the world would have avoided, 


} earnest 


179 
Ruth knitted her pretty brows, and shot him a seruti- 
nizing glance. 
‘**Connections can scarcely be strangers. But, excuse 
me, please, I must call my sister.” 
Ephraim gazed dreamily after this diminutive person 


in gray. He was an anomaly in his generation, keeping 
strictly to the faith of his fathers. He belonged to 
Utopia, but had suffered the mistake of being born at 
Berwick, in the nineteenth century. 
idolized and laughed at him. 
“Thee will never find thee a wife, my son. Thee is 
the only one left among us to wear the plain garb and 
When ] die, thee will be alone,” 


The lad’s mother 


use the plain speech. 
she sighed. 

And the tender-hearted fellow put his arms about her, 
and called her ‘* Sweetheart”! 

“Only a woman like thee, mother, can sit beside thee 
on thy son’s hearthstone. A house divided is never a 
For life and death Iam a Friend, and if the 
Lord wills me to wed, He will send the helpmeet.” 

And now, had he found her ?—this spiritual woman of 
whom he had dreamed under his orchard boughs, who 
was worthy to sit beside the saintly mother and to be his 
mate ? 

“Oh, Dolly, there’s a splendid-looking fellow in the 
He ‘thees’ 
and ‘thous,’ and keeps his hat on all correct. Why do 
they use such bad grammar and do such rude things ? 
And he’s come to tarry.” 


home. 


is Rebeeca’s nephew. 


‘Nonsense! He can’t stay here, with only two girls 


and a servant. He must know better than that.” 
‘* He doesn’t.” 

‘Then I must enlighten him.” 

“You won’t dare—-see if you do! It’s his aunt’s house. 
He may dislike to give us trouble, but he is ignorant of 
any impropriety in the matter.” 

*‘He must be a fool !” 

‘*He’s not half as big an one as your old John Barlow. 
But say, Dolly, I want you to promise something !” 

‘*No time for coaxing now. Stop choking me, and go 
change your dress, while T settle Sir Innocert Stupid.” 

‘Not till you promise, Don’t you tell him I'm your 
kind of agirl. Let him think ’'m an Orthodox Friend. 
He won't stay long, you say, and it will be such fun, I'll 
take back what I said about John.” 

“You can’t keep it up, and yeu'd feel so silly to be 
found out. Besides, if he is sincere, it is insulting his 
religion to masquerade in it.” 

**T won't insult him, don’t you think that. 
give me away,’ now will you, Dots ?” 

‘There, let me go. No, I'll not expose your nonsense 
if you'll give up slang ?” 

‘All right. 
woman.” 

Dorothy was confident that she could 
to avoil giving offense) send the odd 


business, but she could not. 


You won't 


‘ 


From this instant ’m a reformed young 


o delicately as 
guest about lis 
Against innocence the 
of the diplomat are powerless 

So Ephraim staid, and Ruth “ played Quaker,” and 
complications deepened, till the elder sister sought relief 
in writing to her legal lover. 

She told him of the freak, begun in fun and ending in 


wiles 


for it was evident enough to her experienced 
eye that these two young creatures had ‘fallen dead in 
love,” and how was the matter to be set right ? That the 
“Widow” Oretta lad resurrected her husband, and he 
was now living at the farm, and of her terror of the pair, 
whom she believed to be professional-burglars ; that 
daily she missed some article of value from the house, 
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and that when she spoke to the servant about it, her | 
anger was so violent it frightened her. 

It was a down - hearted, perplexed sort of letter, 
pealing for comfort and advice, and it greatly troubled 
its recipient. The more he pondered, the worse it 
seemed. He did not consider Ruth and Ephraim worth 
bothering about; but Dorothy—his Dorothy—shut up 
in such a lonely place with a brace of thieves! The 
thing was unbearable. 

‘‘Here, Jim ; run over to court and get this matter 
adjourned. I’ve got to go out of town immediately, to 
work up an important case.” 

‘**Dorothy, my darling !” 
‘Oh, dear John ! 


ap- | 


you precious, blessed |" and so on, 





A QUAKER MASQUERADE. 








opened eyes were like a child’s, and so was the kissable 
little mouth, with its dainty lips and hovering smile. 
The little figure looked oddly quaint in its sober gown 
and kerchief folded over the breast, and the small hands 
were as demurely crossed as if they had never meddled 


with mischief. Dear heart! a tender seriousness sat 
upon the maiden that comes with but one of life's 
lessons—its sweetest. 


John’s eyes sought Dorothy's, and answered her un- 
spoken question. 


“It is natural enough. By Jove !—beg pardon—his 


| physique is grand.” 


‘‘Ephraim Sutherland, my friend, John Barlow.” 
Soon the lawyer drew Ruth aside. 





THE EARLY NEST. 


ad infinitum. Thus the astute attorney opened the 
puzzling ‘‘ case.” 

After a while Dorothy looked out of the window. 

“There they come! This is Fifth day, and they have 
Did you ever see such a pair ?” 

He certainly never had, 

Ephraim, in his wide-skirted suit of gray, fine and 
neat, looked every inch of his six feet odd a gentleman, 
and bore himself with easy grace. His face, lighted by 
smiling, blue eyes, and crowned with close-waving brown 


been to meeting. 


hair, was shadowed by a picturesque, broad - brimmed 
hat. 
And Ruth! 
be so pretty. 
She was flushed from her walk, and the moistened 
rings of hair clung about her temples. The brown, wide- 


John had never dreamed the girl could 


; ‘* Well, little girl, how is this farce to end ?” 


The religion is pure and lovely, be 
I’ve never sold my birth 


“Tt isn’t a farce, 
yond anything I dreamed. 
right, and I’m not going to.” 

She eluded further questioning, and skipped awa) 
| after her sister. 

‘Dolly, is John Barlow another ‘Sir Innocent Stupid’? 
and is he a relative of grandmother ?” 

‘Talk sense.” 

*T am doing so.” 

‘I do not understand you.” 

‘No, certainly not! But if you will bend the force of 
your mighty intellect upon the question, here it is. 
Given : One young man, visiting two young women, will 
make Mrs. Grundy talk ; two young men, ditto, must set 
| the family gossiping. It’s a simple sum in addition.” 
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A QUAKER MASQUERADE. 





‘John will only stay a few hours. When he goes to 
find a boarding-place he will take Ephraim with him.” 

‘‘And leave us to the tender care of Oretta and her 
man ?” 

‘I’m not afraid.” 

“I’m not, now, with a couple of athletic defenders in 
the parlor. It’ll be different by the ‘ fairy moonlight.’ ” 

Poor Dorothy knew that, but said nothing more. 

Ephraim was greatly troubled. 

** Will thee walk by the river with me, Ruth ? T have 
something to say to thee.” 

The amateur Friend shot a very unfriendly glance at 
John. What right had he to wound the pride of this 
grand fellow, for she knew he was wounded. Every in- 
tonation of his voice had grown familiar to her. 

‘* Certainly, Ephraim, I will gladly go with thee.” 

For a long time he kept his ‘‘ something” unspoken, 
and seemed strangely quiet. He merely took her hand 
in his, as he might that of a little child, and led her up 
and down the bank. It was very lovely and peaceful, 
with only the soft, lisping plish-plash of the tide upon 
the beach. 

Gently wondering, Ephraim looked down upon this 
maiden, whose uncovered head caught the moonbeams 
and was glorified by them. If he had been blindly happy 
and ignorant till this city worldling came, so had she 
seemed. It was a pity to disturb her, yet he must go 
away. The serpent of conventionality had entered his 
Eden. 

‘‘Thy sister’s friend hath persuaded me to take up 
lodging with him at Neighbor Dean’s. Did thee know ?” 

“T knew.” 

** And was thee aware, all the while, that I should not 
have staid in my aunt’s house ?” 

She raised her brown eyes to his troubled face. 

“Yea, I knew. That is, if we bad been in the world ; 
but we were not. It was Arcedia, and he came and 
spoilt it! Oh, I hate him !” 

“Ruth !” 

‘Oh, it’s wicked, I know. But don't thee preach to 
me, Ephraim, don’t. I couldn’t bear it.” 

They stopped walking, and he raised the childish 
hands and held them firmly clasped. 

‘Why is thee pained ?” he asked, gravely. 

“Oh, because! I can’t tell. But it is this way: Thee 
is true and honest, through and through. Thy yea is 
yea, and thy nay is nay. Thee holds a woman so high 
that thee needs not to bind thyself- by society’s weak 
rules.” 

“Oh, Ruth! thee does understand me. I thank the 
Lord for that. Yet there is one thing, further, that thee 
must know. I love thee, sweetheart ; I ask thee to be my 
wife. From the moment I met thee, walking on the 
gallery yonder, I loved thee.” 

Ruth drew away from him, struggling vainly to release 
her hands from his strong, though tender, grasp. 

‘“Nay, do not fear me, little one. There is no hurry 
for thy answer. Thy parents are far away, and I waited 
for Eleazer’s return to ask thee of him, But now I could 
not longer keep silent. Thee is very young, dear child. 
No wonder thee struggles for thy freedom so! But I 
love thee, sweetheart, and if thou lovest me, I will gladly 
wait thy pleasure.” 

‘Ephraim, Ephraim, don’t! It breaks my very heart !” 

The face upturned to his pleading was pale and wet 
with tears. His own grew slowly white and sad as she 
still drew herself away from him. At last he dropped 
the little hands. 

‘There, child, forget it.” 
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MASQUERADE. 





The deep voice was inexpressibly sorrowful, but how 
Ruth loved it! She knew that in a moment she should 
see the tenderness in those dear eyes turn to scorn, and 
the sadness of the low tones change to anger. 

Quite free now, she held herself erect and gazed at 
lim, hungrily, eagerly, as one watches the last of all 
precious things. 

**T do love thee, Ephraim, with all my broken heart. 

Sut thee is the living truth, and I—a living lie. You— 
cannot wed a falsehood.” 

Long after the rustle of her gown had died upon the 
silence, he stood with bowed head and empty, folded 
arms. 


” 


** You cannot—— 

He understood. 

Still the pure moonlight shone, and the tide flowed in 
with its dreary plish-plash, sad as a widow's sigh. 

He turned, 
with his sorrow, to his own place —to the hearthstone 
be No one should 
take her place, for unworthy as she was, and fallen from 
that lic height pure had 
placed her, still Ruth was dear and sacred 


which must for ever desolate now. 


ange on which his romance 
woman whom God had made, and Satan marred, for him. 
After all, he 
must be practical, and he went with the lawyer to their 
lodging 

In the n 
his bed 

** Are Sutherland ?” 

Por answer, he opened the door. He was fully dressed. 
He had not 

“I’m glad you're up. I expect 
sense, but I can't sleep for thinking of those two girls. 


Just then he heard John Barlow's voice. 


iddle of the night there came a knocking at 
OM. 
you asle p, 
been in bed 
it’s confounded non- 
They're worse off than alone with Oretta and that man, 
and Abram is further away than we are. I'll sleep better 
for ind.” 

Ephraim readily consented, 

They found the farmlouse apparently undisturbed, its 


a look at 


whiteness strikingly clear in the light of the full moon. 
On the second floor, in the passage between the sisters’ 
rooms, a night-lamp was dimly burning, but the blinds 
were all closed, and evidently no one was either wakeful 
astir. 


ol 


The young men sat down in the vine-shaded summer- | 


house to watch for a while. They did not talk, lest they 
should disturb those whom they had come to guard. 
John Barlow went to sleep. After an hour he was roused 
by a light touch on his arm. Ephraim was bending for- 
ward, and looking carnestly toward the rear of the house. 
He motioned silence, and his startled companion rubbed 
his eyes and gaz-d where the other pointed. 


{ figure crept from the kitchen-entrance to the wood- 


house, a few yards in the rear. It was bent over, as if 
hiding something in its dress. Presently it emerged 


from the outbuilding, and stood waiting. 
light, the watchers recognized Oretta. 
left the house and joined her. He 
basket on his arm, and in it some shining, 
metal ; probably the family plate, for he bent as 
walked, as if the burden were 

Barlow now sprang forward, but the other held him 


By the moon 
Soon her husband 


glistening 
he 


heavy. 


back. 

‘* Wait !” he 
with all they have 
together. Thee take 


“They will try to 


Then we will seize them both 


whispered. get away 


stolen. 


the woman, and I will the man.” 


Oretta spread a blanket on the ground, and into this 
the pair piled their plunder: silver, linen, the sisters’ 
dresses and jewels ; even a loaf of bread and a flask they 





at last, to go away from them all, alone | 


the one | 


had an uncovered | 


brought from some secret hiding-place in the wood- 
house. 

John fumed with impatience, but still the other re- 
strained him. 

The blanket was tied up pack-fashion, and hoisted 
| upon the man’s back. Oretta stopped to tuck up her 
| skirts well—-woman-like, she hated the dew—then took 
up her basket. They followed the footpath which ran 
directly by the summer-house, only keeping, noiselessly, 
They came abreast the 


upon the grass along its edge. 
little structure. 

‘“* Now !” 

With a spring the volunteer policemen were upon their 
victims, and had knocked them down. 


Even Ephraim 
| forgot that he was a man of peace. 

Oretta screamed, and the man struggled to bite or kick 
his captor, but the stalwart Quaker handled him with 
perfect ease. 
| ‘*Hold the woman till I get the clothes-line, yonder. 

He dragged his belligerent captive to the drying-yard 
/and held him with his right hand while with his left | 
tore down the rope. 


In a few moments, the burglar lay raving helplessly, 
| with his arms and ankles bound as if in a vise. 

| Ephraim would have treatefl the woman more leniently, 
but John said, ‘*‘No! The Jezebel! She is the worst of 
| the two. She has nearly bitten my thumb off!” 

| They bound her, also, and 1 ft her on the summer 
| house floor. 

All this time, not a sound from the house. Oretta’ 
| captor had been too excited to notice this, although th 
| woman's might well 
sleeper ; but when Ephraim spoke of the strange silenc 
He rushed through th 
kitchen, calling, in a voice that vainly struggled to be 
Dorothy !” 


shrieks have roused the heaviest 


a horrible dread came over him. 


calm, ‘‘ Dorothy ! 
No answer. 
Up the stairs, and to the lamplighted hall, away he 
flew, 
‘* Ephraim, come quick !” 
They reached Dorothy's chamber first. 
as if asleep, but breathing heavily. 


Then a sickening, strange odor came upon him. 


She was lying 


She roused up when 
| John spoke to her and shook her, and seemed so natural 
that he would have retreated but for the burdened air. 
He threw open the tightly closed sashes, and the fresh 
night-wind swept in. 

It revived the half-stupefied girl, and she asked what 
was the matter. 

“Get up, dear, as soon as you can, and come out in 
the hall.” 

He lighted her candle and left her. In reality, less 
| than a moment elapsed before she had slipped on her 
| wrapper and joined them, but to the young men it 


| seemed ages. 
She was thoroughly frightened and awake." 
** Where’s Ruth ?” 
We hope she is safe. 
She 
| rang out to them. 

‘She’s dead !—she’s dead ! 
my sweet little sister !” 


1 


She 


We waited for you.” 


sped to her sister’s room, and a ery of horror 
Oh, Ruthy, my darling ! 


raised the slight form, whose arms hung limp and 
motionless. John threw open the windows, for here the 
fumes of chloroform were stifling, but Ephraim bent over 
and lifted the girl in his strong arms, and bore her 
swiftly down and out into the open, straight to the low- 
eurbed well. There he laid her down and chafed the 
| lifeless flesh, and Love and he fought desperately and 


| long with Death for this precious life. 
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WELSH SAYINGS. 





By-and-by a shuddering chill crept through the sense- 
less frame, and the heavy lids upraised. 

He wrapped her in the blanket Dorothy brought. 

‘*Ephraim, is it thee ?” 

‘Yea, sweetheart !”’ 

A long, anxious silence. Then the voice was stronger, 
but the words were sadly broken and faltering. 

‘‘T must have dreamed. I thought thee was angry— 
and hated me. I did wear the plain dress—and I didn’t 
know why. NowI do. Jt was to meet thee!” 

‘*‘T understand it all, sweet little one. Dorothy hath 
told me. Thee must not talk, but rest.” 

A brighter look came over the wan face, 
was raised in piteous supplication. 

“The truth cannot wed the lie. But 
gray gown always, it would be the truth, 
be 


a waxen hand 


if I wore the 
and I should 


” 


‘*My wife, sweetheart !—my beloved wife !” 


THE JOURNEY TO ‘“sSLUMBERTOWN,” 


CLOSE up your peepers, my darling so beautiful, 
Mamma will guard you, most tender and true; 

Sing of Red Riding Hood, charming and dutiful, 
Pretty Bc-Peep, aad brave Billy Boy Blue, 


Kind angel watchers, say how far to Slumbertown ? 
“Twenty sweet kisses and minutes a score ;” 

Mamma will pay them---please tally the number down, 
Till they arrive at bright Fairyland shore, 


Through Wedding-cake Valley, ‘round Sugar-plum Mountain, 
Soon Santa Claus’ sleighbells will merrily ring; 
There the talking-bird dwells, beside youth’s golden fountain, 


| would perform a certain athletic feat. 





And the tree ever blooms on which all the leaves sing. 


Kind angel watchers, say how far to Slumbertown ? 
“Only ten kisses and minutes to spare ;” 
{ Mamma will pay them—please tally the number down, 
She will sing for them until they get there. 


There dwells the sweet “ Princess” with golden locks flowing, 
And good “ Cindereila,” the belle of the ball, 

With “‘ Cherry and Fair Star,” to “ Calm Delights ” 
To find Robin Hood and his merry men ali. 


ao j “v 
going 


The gardens of dreamland are now shining clearly, 
Where good children gather with joy and delight, 
To sing, danee and play, with my darling loved dearly, 

Until rosy dawn crowns the brow of the night. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTINCT. 


Proressor CLEVELAND ABBE has done good service to 
science and common sense in refuting (in a lecture de- 
livered before the Franklin Iustitute) the popular errors 
—I may call them superst:tions—concerning the power of 
animals to predict the weather some time in advance. He 
attributes their migrations and hibernating habits to the 
inherited result of experience of many past ages, or to 
natural causes beyond their control. 

Our own theory of the southward flying swallow is 
shamefully unpoetical. He feeds on flying insects, 
chiefly gnats. A little observation will show that as the 
cold weather advances from the north, these creatures 
cease to develop to the perfect form but remain dormant 
in their pupa and larva stages. 





| 
The swallow simply fol- 
lows its food, proceeding onward and southward, if neces- | 
sary, across straits, such as the English Channel, where 
the opposite coast is visible to the birds in high flight. 
Some that find warm quarters and sufficient supplies on 
this side of the Channel do not all go across. Gilbert 
White speaks of those seen in such localities as the 


mouth of the Lewes River, near Newhaven, coming forth 
from holes on mild days in the Winter. On such days in 
such places gnats may commonly be seen. 

Changes of weather preceded by variations of the hy- 
grometric condition of the air are undoubtedly indicated 
a few lours in advance by both animals and plants, 
Thus, swallows fly low before rain, because the humidity 
of the air damps the wings and bodies of the gnats, and 
disables them from soaring far above the ground. ‘The 
swallows feed accordingly. 


A QUID PRO QUO. 


A VERY quaint quid pro quo has been offered by a lady 
and requited by a fisherman. We know not whether 
the fisherman was a reveler beyond all other fishermen. 
In any case the lady was peculiarly anxious that he 


should don that azure ribbon which marks the abstainers 


in their less lucid intervals from aicoholic refreshment. 
Long the maiden sued, long the briny swain denied. 
It was as if Galatea had beseeched the Cyclops to abstain 
from the juice of Ismarian vineyards, for the lady is a sea 
nymph in her accomplishments. At last the fisherman 
vowed that he would drink only with his eyes if the lady 
Quoth he: 

“Tf you will swim the bay, from far Black Rock 
to Ballintrae—it is, I deem, a measured mile—-I will 
obey you with a smile. I will put on the ribbon blue, 
and will forswear the barley brew. No more, if safe 
ashore you come, I'll taste of whisky, gin or rum; no 
more, if once you cross the main, tamper with claret or 
champagne.” 

The maiden leaped into the brine, and lo! in minutes 
thirty-nine, she boldly measured out the way of that in- 
hospitable bay, from far Black Rock to Ballintrae. 

‘*And now that fisherman goes no more staggering along 


| the shore ; the only port he does not hate is that where 


wife and children wait ; no more he taints the ambient 
air with odor of the Talisker! His ribbon rivals with the 
skies, there’s honest pride within his eyes, each mem- 
ber of his household vies in Irish cottage industries. If 
Erin’s sons would doff the green, and wear the badge of 
blue, we ween, a happier island ne’er were seen. 


. 
WiLSH SAYINGS. 

Turee things that never become rusty—the money of 
the benevolent, the shoes of the butcher’s horse, and a 
woman’s tongue. Three things not easily done—to allay 
thirst with fire, to dry wet with water, and to please all in 
every thing that is done. Three things that are as good 
as the best—brown bread in famine, well-water in thirst, 
and a gray coat in cold. Three things as good as their 
betters—dirty water to extinguish the fire, an ugly wife to 
a blind man, and a wooden sword to a coward. Three 
warnings from the grave—‘‘Thou knowest what I was, 
thou seest what Iam, remember what thou art to be.” 
Three things of short continuance—a lady’s love, a chip 
fire, and a brook flood. Three things that ought never to 
be from home—the cat, the chimney, and the housewife. 
Three essentials to a false story-teller 
bold face, and fools for an audience. 


a good memory, a 
Three things that 
ure seen in a peacock—the garb of an angel, the walk of a 
thief, and the voice of the devil. Three things it is un- 
wise to boast of—the flavor of thy ale, the beauty of thy 
wife, and the contents of thy purse. Three miseries of a 
man’s house—a smoky chimney, a dripping roof, and 
a scolding wife. 
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Fort KeoGu is situated in the Yellowstone Valley, two 
miles west of Miles City, Montana, on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. The post, which covers an area of 
about one square mile, is built on a bench south of the | 
Yellowstone, and its brown frame buildings with red 
roofs, loom out suddenly in the clear air, as the traveler 
approaches it from the surrounding bluffs. 

In 1876, when the Custer massacre thrilled the coun- 
try with horror, and this Northwest Territory was infested 
with a horde of savages, the Fifth Infantry was one of | 


as do the latter from the stockades of the pioneers. 
There are no surrounding walls or fences, but the build- 
| ings are constructed with uniformity, and at a greater or 
less distance from the parade-ground, according to the 
uses for which they are intended. 
wide, is built out around the parade-ground, which forms 
an excellent boulevard, thoroughly enjoyed by both the 
garrison people and non-residents in the Summer sea- 
| sons, when dress parades and band concerts are in pro- 
The commanding officer’s quarters stand at the 


A driveway, fifty fect 


the regiments ordered to Montana to re-enforce General | western point of the parade-ground, which is a rhomb- 


Terry. This _ regi- 
ment left Kansas in 
a great hurry, taking 
with them only such 
things as were re- 
quired for a campaign 
of a few months ; but 
events soon occurred 
which confirmed the 
opinions of a few, 
that the regiment was 
in Montana to stay. 
A cantonment was 
built at the mouth of 
Tongue River, and 
occupied during the 
Winter of 1876-77. 
Steamboats brought 
supplies for the 
troops, and in some 
cases, officers’ fam- 
ilies joined. So, in 
the Spring of 1877, 
the cantonment, with 
its garrison of four- 
teen companies, had 
become important 
from a military point 
of view, and quite 
pleasant socially, in 
spite of the log-huts 
and the scarcity of 
good things. The 
ladies of the Fifth 
Infantry who were 
there still recount 
their many struggles 
against Fate and the 
uncertain steamboats 
in providing for their 
tables ; yet they actu- 
ally gave dinner par- 


ties ! 


little difficulties. 


Congress having made an appropriation for a post to 
be named for Captain Keogh, Seventh Cavalry, who fell 
with Custer, the site was selected, and the work pushed 
with such vigor that most of the officers’ quarters were | 
occupied before Christmas, 1877. 








A LADY'S ACCOUNT OF ARMY LIFE IN THE FAR WEST.— ‘‘ STEAMBOATS 
BROUGHT SUPPLIES FOR THE TROOPS, AND IN SOME CASES, OFFI- 
* FAMILIES JOINED.” 


and the pleasure 
the knowledge that the delicacies before them had the 
value’ of rare exotics. 
** desiccated,” and the 
eggs,” but army ladies rise triumphant over all such | 


The potatoes may have been 


his dreams for an hour. 


gree of cultivation. 


oid of seventy - five 
acres ; on either side 
extends a row of offi- 
cers’ quarters, paral- 
lel with the drive- 
way. At the northern 
point is the adjut- 
ant’s office or head- 
quarters, while the 
northeast and south- 
west faces are occu 
pied by the barracks. 
This constitutes the 
‘‘inner garrison,” as 
it is termed : the resi- 
dence portion of a 
small town of 600 in 
habitants. The store- 
houses, workshops, 
laundries, quarters, 
stables and numerous 
other buildings, ne- 
cessary to protect the 
property of the Gov- 
ernment and provide 
for the needs of the 
garrison, are in the 
rear of the several 
rows of buildings 
surrounding the pa 
rade-ground. 

Now let us glance 
at the life of an army 
officer, and see if he 
leads ‘such an aim- 
less existence” as a 
great many people 
suppose he does 
The ‘ morning gun’ 
breaks in upon _ his 
peaceful slumbers ; 
‘first call” warns 


of their guests was enhanced by | him to hustle on his clothes, get out lively to superin 
tend the reveille rolleall of his company, and report the 
result of it to the adjutant: this done, he may resume 
If it is target season, he goes 
at once to the target range and teaches the young idea 
of a recruit uow to shoot; and, if ‘‘ patience is virtue ” 
(when well cultivated), the long-suffering officers who 
have stood over some specimens of embryo sharpshooters 
for weary hours and days, in sun and wind and rain, 
have certainly acquired that virtue in an eminent de- 
Our young lieutenant has been 


A fort on the frontier differs as materially from the | working hard since five o’clock in the morning, but he 


structures of masonry and earthwork on our seacoasts | feels amply repaid by the fact that Recruit Smith has 
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made all his quali- 
fying scores for the 
first class. At half- 
past seven another | 
officer of his com- 
pany relieves him, 
and he loses no | 
time in getting to | 
the mess - table, 
where he fully de- 
monstrates the 
value of early ris- 
ing and exercise in | 
the open air. It is 
half-past eight 
when he rises from | 
the table; he has | 
sufficient time to 
smoke a cigar be- | 
fore guard-mount- 
ing, when he must 
march on as officer 
of the day. 

Guard -mounting 
is the daily cere- 
mony of forming 
and placing on 
duty the number 
of sentinels re- 
quired to guard the prisoners and public property at 
the post. 

The officer of the day is the officer charged with the 
proper performance of duty by the sentinels, visiting 
them on their various posts, or beats, several times dur- 
ing the day and night. This is an important and espe- 
cially honorable position, carrying with it certain marks 
of respect which it is incumbent upon both officers and 
enlisted men to observe. The officer of the day is Cistin- 
guished by constantly wearing a sword ; and when he ap- 
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proaches the guardhouse in the day, the guard is | 


‘*turned out,” and arms are presented ; in other words, 
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THE HOSPITAL. 


, the officer of the day is received at the guardhouse, and 


by all sentinels on post, with the same honors as those 
paid to a colonel, although his rank may be that of sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

To be officer of the day in midsummer, when it is 
scarcely dark at any moment of the night in this latitude, 
is no hardship further than losing a night’s sleep; but 
once let old Boreas sweep through this valley, inaugur- 
ating a Montana ‘‘ blizzard,” and your ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is transformed. Then you may hear a 
sentinel call out, ‘‘ Number 5! One o’clock ! All’s well !” 
from some distant post; but an attempt to reach him 
through the intervening snowdrifts and blinding 
storms is fraught with peril. There are several 
instances on record of sentinels having perished 
in such a storm, all efforts to relieve them prov- 
ing futile. At one post’fn this Department, a 
corporal, after relieving a sentinel one night 
during a “‘ blizzird,” lost his way in returning 
to the guardhouse. Next morning, both cor- 
poral and sentinel were found not fifty yards 
from the door, frozen to death. It is impossible 
to distinguish any object, or a light, at that dis- 
tance, so the poor fellows had probably traveled 
in a circle and finally dropped in their tracks 
from sheer exhaustion. 

We left our young lieutenant enjoying his 
matutinal cigar; but he threw it away as he 
buckled on his sword, and took his position to 
receive the guard. His tour is a pleasant one. 
Perhaps his sweetheart, a young lady visitor at 
the post, has been very gracious to him, and 
she looked proud of her lover as she stood on 
the porch at guard-mounting, watching the 
ceremony, especially wiuen the guard ‘ passed 
in review” before tue officer of the day, who 
**did look so handsome” as he took off his 
helmet and held it over his shoulder. Thoughts 
of her cling tenderly about him as he “makes 
the rounds” at midnight. A sentinel suddenly 
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challenges, giving him a momentary start that almost 
vauses him to repeat the dear one’s name instead of 
the countersign ; but the sentinel hears the magic word, 
turns over his orders, and the officer of the day passes 
on. In the morning he will be the old officer of the day 


him. He then makes a report to the commanding officer 
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The acting commissary of subsistence issues rations to 
the troops at the post, and sells stores to officers and 
enlisted men, for the use of themselves or their families, 
at cost price. ‘‘ The commissary ”’ of the present day is 


| ° . e 
a well-stocked grocery store, placed within reach of all 
° . . . . ' 
at guard - mounting, a new officer of the day relieving 


of all events which have transpired during his tour, and | 


returns to duty with his company. 

There are company drills and battalion drills, which all 
officers not on special duty are required to attend. Dur- 
ing the Winter battalion drills are dispensed with, but the 
opportunity is seized to perfect the men in the manual of 
arms, bayonet exercise and soldierly carriage, and to 
generally improve the morale of the companies. In addi- 
tion to these routine duties, company officers are detailed 
as members, judge-advocates and recorders of military 
courts and boards, which are of constant recurrence, and 
require more or less writing, to be done. 

rhe field officers, or officers of a regiment above the 
rank of captain, take command of the battalion (which: 
is any part of a regiment composed of two or more com- 
panics) for drills, dress parades, inspections and reviews 
when so directed by the colonel. They are also subject 
to court-martial duty, field service with a battalion, ete. 

Staff officers, who conduct the affairs of the 
departments at each post, are of two classes— 


various 
the personal 
staff is composed of the adjutant, quartermaster, acting 
ordnance 


commissary of subsistence, engineer officer, 


officer, provost-marshal, receiving officer, instructor of 
the 
geons are officers of the general staff assigned to duty 
at the post 

The adjutant is the for 
addressed to the commanding officer by his juniors, and 
is the custodian of the records of the 
the non-commissioned staff and board. 
He forms the guard daily, and the battalion for all ocea 
All official business at the adjutant’s 
is usually transacted between nine and twelve 


musketry and signal officer ; paymaster and two sur 


medium all communicatio1 


rice rersa: post, 


and commands 


sions of ceremony. 
office 
o'clock, but the numerous reports, requisitions, proceed- 
ings and indorsements that 


in that short 


time would start a very respectable circumlocution office. 


are received 

Tle quartermaster is in charge of the stores for repair- 
ing, heating and lighting the post, foraging the public 
animals, and disbursing the funds necessary for the pur 
chase of such supplies, the wages of the employés in the 
workshops, stables and storehouses, and in settlement of 
multitudinous accounts. He also issues to the prope 
officer, upon requisitions approved by the commanding 
ofticer, clothing, camp and garrison equipage, tools and 
a host of articles ‘‘too numerous to mention,” for the 
use and comfort of the troops. The position of post 
quartermaster is not an enviable one, for he has not the 
power to do more than one-quarter of the work he is 


asked to do. If he has nothing but white and 


residents on the military reservation who ean pay cash. 
The post bakery, where the flour of the rations is baked 
into bread for the troops, is in charge of this officer. 


| The duties of the remaining members of the personal 


staff are intimated by their titles, and require only cur- 


| sory explanation. 


The engineer officer preserves the reservation -lines 
from olMiteration and trespass, by frequent surveys, 
repairs, monuments, corners, ete., runs levels for irri- 
gation and drainage systems, and makes such maps 
and drawings as may be required to accompany official 
reports. 

The ordnance officer has charge of the fieldpieces and 
the magazine for storing ammunition ; the necessary sup- 
plies for target-practice and for field-service are issued 
as required. 

The provost-marshal superintends the work performed 
by prisoners, who are enlisted men deprived of their 
liberty, in punishment for offenses 
and discipline. 
of a sentinel of the post-guard, with 
post—that is, 


against military law 
The working parties are each in charge 
orders to police the 
remove offal, sweep walks, remove si 
from roofs, and keep the post in a cleanly conditio 
Other parties saw and split wood, carry water and p 
form many kinds of “hard labor” as their sentences re- 
quire prisoners to undergo, This officer is also required 
to keep all improper persons off the reservation and pre- 
vent the grazing of private animals thereon, 

the 
quartermaster’s department, purchases by contract, and, 


The receiving officer inspects all supplies of 


if equal in quantity and quality to the requirements, 


| receives them for the Government, giving his certificat 


green | 


paint for interior use, the rage is sure to be for red; 


and yet the aC od people who prefer that eolor imagine 
they are as cusily pleased as the Bowery boy who set 
tled a dispute referred to him, as to what color the 
“masheen ” should be painted, in these immortal words : 
“T don’t care what color you paint her, so you paint her 
R-R gs” 


he promises a lady to have the rooms in her house ealci- 


In a moment of forgetfulness of consequences, 


mined a pale cream-color ; the rooms are admired by the 
lady’s friends, and they too want cream-color ; but, alas ! 
the poor quartermaster has expended the last packages 
in the storehouse, so he spends the evening in kicking 
himself for making such promises. 


to that effect. 

The instructor of musketry has control of the target 
range and the arrangement of details in preparing it for 
use, so that each company may be provided with a target 


in good order to shoot at during the allotted period. 
Great care is necessary in the government of this imagin- 
ary battle-ground, for the least misunderstanding of 


orders or results, as two 


signals may lead to fatal 
deaths and numerous narrow escapes at this post sadly 
testify. 
firing, ete., are settled by this * officer, who also gives 


Disputed points regarding scores, positions in 


such information or instruction as circumstances or his 
] In skirmish-firing, his presence is nec 


uty require. 
ary to legalize the score. 

The signal officer instructs a class of officers and e1 
listed men in signaling with flags and the heKograph | 
day, and with torches and lanterns by night. The prin- 
ciples of telegraphy are also taught. 

Of the foregoing staff officers, the adjutant and quarter- 
master hold dual positions, they being also regimental 
adjutant and regimental quartermaster of the Fifth In 
fantry. 
detailed for the performance of the various important 
duties enumerated above while their companies remain 


The remainder aie company officers specially 


at the post. 

The paymaster, besides paying the troops at this 
post, is charged with payments at four other posts in 
the Department, necessitating travel by ambulance, with 
an armed escort to guard his funds, of 600 miles every 
alternate month of the year. The present incumbent 
has been attacked by road-agents, who riddled his ambu- 
lance with bullets, killing a sergeant on the driver's seat 
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and wounding the driver, but the paymaster and his 
money were quickly carried off the scene by a runaway 
team of mules ; has been lost in a blizzard, when life was 
preserved only by his clerk and himself pounding each 
other to keep awake ; and crossed the treacherous Yel- 
lowstone and Missouri many times under circumstances 
that were extremely perilous. He is a major in his 
corps, but the position would go begging with many if 
the title of general were added, 

Then the surgeons, besides attending the sick and 
wounded of the command, practice their professions in 
the families of officers, through custom and the uni- 
versal courtesy of their corps. It is a fact that army 
people get sick oftener and require more medicine than 
they would if doctors’ bills and druggists’ accounts had 
to be paid. Our surgeons appreciate this, but they are, 
nevertheless, as attentive as the most exacting patient 
could desire. 





With this plain statement of facts regarding the official | 


duties of army officers, we leave it to the reader to judge 
whether their lives, even in time of peace, are ‘‘ aimless ” 
or not, and pass on to the domestic and social features of 
garrison life. 

The great majority of our citizens cannot imagine a 
soldier having a home and family—it is a soldier’s busi- 
ness to fight! An officer in the United States Army 
is a soldier for life. His childhood’s home is dear to him 
in memory, but opportunities for returning to it are few ; 
duty keeps him at the front, ready for a ‘‘soldier’s 
at any moment. Must his life, until he is 
sixty-four years of age, be devoid of the refining in- 


business ” 


{luences of woman’s socie!y ? 
or prepared to defend the homes and families of the 
settlers in this wild Western country, for being a happy 
lkasband and father, and knowing that his dear ones at 
home are praying for his safe return, 

The Officers’ Row is a small community where the 
families are all in the same social scale, each household 
being as separate and distinct as city homes on the same 
street. Nineteen families and eight single officers are 
thus domiciled at Fort Keogh. The location is decided 
by selection ‘‘according to rank,” and ‘hereby hangs a 
tale’ of woe to the junior lieutenants, for in the event of 
so many officers having selected quarters that there is 
but one set (eight rooms) left for two lieutenants, they 
must ‘double up” by occupying it together, and if 
both are married it is quite a puzzle to know how to 
As a rule, however, a family and a bachelor 
are ‘‘ doubled,” through the courtesy of the latter, with 
a mutual arrangement of rooms to suit the convenience 


manage. 


of all concerned. 

The ofticers are domestic in their habits to a great ex- 
tent. Most of them have some favorite pursuit, which 
they follow in leisure moments. They keep up with 
current events, as well as with their profession, and still 
find time to help their wives by sharing her responsi- 
bilities. They visit the club-room, and play ‘‘ dot leedle 
game,” billiards, or chess, and some ‘‘ indulge,” if they 
feel like it ; but it is very seldom that an officer is seen 
under the influence of liquor at this post. 

The ladies, besides overseeing the domestic affairs of 
their households, entertain largely and elegantly. 
of their dinner parties presents a scene pleasant to look 
upon, as well as to participate in. The table, with its 
snowy linen, rich china, cut glass, silver, and epergne of 
fruit in the centre ; the ladies in evening toilets of vari- 
ous hues, but all blending so perfectly that the most fas- 
tidious could find no fault, their bright faces more pleas- 
ant to scan than the pretty dresses ; the gentlemen in 


One 








evening-dress or full-dress uniforms : the bright lights, 
gay laughter and good cheer, make it also a thoroughly 
enjoyable occasion. The hostess deserves the praise be- 
stowed upon her, for it is not an easy matter to provide 
for such a dinner party. She has no city market to visit 
and order just what she requires sent home to her ; she 
must send her orders weeks ahead, to St. Paul and Port- 
land, to insure the completeness of her menu of ten 
courses. But the dinner is a success, and she is well 
pleased. 

Ladies’ luncheons are frequently given, from which 
the sterner sex are rigidly excluded. On one occasion 
an officer slipped past the drawingroom-door after lunch, 
followed by the ery of ‘‘ Man in the house!” He finally 
succeeded in recovering his breath sufficiently to join in a 
pick-up lunch with the man of the house, but he said he 
would never try again to penetrate the mysteries of a 
ladies’ luncheon. , 

Progressive euchre parties, with from six to eight 
tables, both four-hand and six-hand, occur weekly, and, 
to the surprise of some, have continued through three 
Winters. 

During the Summer and Fall months 
croquet parties are much in vogue. 


progressive 
The players are 
ladies, with officers to act as umpires. Three sets are 
used on grounds specially prepared, and kept in good 
order. At the at the 
house of the lady giving the party. 


finish, refreshments are served 
Besides the private entertainments already deseribed, 


there are others more public in their nature, inasmuch 


| as they include the whole garrison—officers and ladies, 


He is none the less brave, | 


On Friday evening of each week there is a concert and 
hop at the hop-room, which affords the opportunity to 
hear choice music well rendered by the Fifth Infantry 
band, and to enjoy a few dances afterward. The music 
is scarcely appreciated to the extent it would be in 
civilian life, yet the band adds very much to the pleas- 
ures and attractions of the post. 

Receptions are either regimental or garrison, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. Promotions, new arrivals, de- 
partures on long leaves of absence, and similar events, 
are made occasions for receptions, which are held in the 
hop-room. A generous order of dances, with an inter- 
mission for supper, generally causes ‘‘ Home! Sweet 
Home !” to sound in the wee sma’ hours. 

The hop-room is provided with a complete table ser- 
vice for fifty plates, which is a great convenience to the 
lady members of supper committees, while the room 


| itself is spacious, and finished in white and red to corre- 


| care away” as you join in the merry dance, 





spond with the flags used for decorations. The floor is 
kept in good order, and you are inclined to “ drive dull 
This room 
is also used for garrison parties given by an officer and 
his wife, or by a bachelor, the supper being served at 
their own house. 

Army ladies keep up with all these entertainments as 
hostesses and guests, and still you find one engaged on a 
piece of fancy-work when you call ; that painting you 
admire is her handiwork, like many other gems of art 
about the tastefully furnished room. 

It is quite common for them to make their own dresses, 
do quantities of plain sewing, and, when a worthless sery- 


| ant has been discharged, to do the cooking for a family 
| of six until another can be obtained. 


There are abont thirty officers’ children now at the 
post, and a dozen more at schools in the East. It isa 
hardship to parents who are anxious to educate their 
children properly to be obliged to send them from 
home so youre, but the sacrifice of love is laid upon 
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THE TRADER’S STORE. 


the altar of knowledge. The younger children are in- 
structed by a lady teacher at the post. 





This is garrison life, and officers always enjoy it while | 


they may, for there is no telling what a day may bring 
forth. Many a time, in the midst of preparations for 
some social event, has the tocsin of war sounded its 
hoarse note, and the morrow found several of the offi- 
cers miles away on an Indian trail. The call to duty 
may have come to the commander of that expedition on 
a stormy Winter’s night, when the family circle about 
the cheerful open fire made him loath to depart on a 
perilous trip ; but the soldier always places his duty be- 
fore all things, and his preparations are soon completed. 
He bids his wife ‘‘ Good-by.”” She bravely puts aside her 
fear for his safety, and not until he is gone does she find 
relief in tears and fervent prayers. Her husband may 
soon return with his whole command; but, oh! the 
weary vigils that have been kept by devoted wives 
through long months of anxiety! the painful rumors 
that have reached the post, of wounds and death! The 
record of them is borne only on the hearts of those 
who suffered. 

The queries of some civilians show how little they un- 
derstand army life. It becomes amusing when you are 
asked, ‘‘Do you associate with the soldiers ?” “ Don’t 
you get tired of moving, and long for a settled home ?” 

You politely explain that there is the same distinction 
between officers and enlisted men as exists in civil life 
between the aristocracy and the middle class, and that 
military etiquette forbids social intercourse of the two 
classes in the army. 

As for having a settled home, it is true that, in the 
course of years, an officer may change station a number 
of times, but he can “‘settle”’ very quickly. The dis- 
tance to be traveled determines the amount of baggage 


| 


( 


to be taken, as the cost of transporting heavy articles 
which have accumulated during the five or six years’ 


sojourn at the post may be enormous ; hence it is cus- 
tomary to ‘‘sell off’ what you do not wish to ship to 
families remaining at the post. Moves are expensive in 
the army, even with a certain amount of baggage carried 
at Government expense ; the allowance is generally ex- 
ceeded, and fares must be paid for an officer's family, so 
a move of several thousand miles draws very heavily 
upon his purse. 

During the first five years of their service in Montana, 


| ing are fully demonstrated. 


_ the Fifth Infantry 
{ took part in the 
capture of some 
1,500 Indians; 
among these were 
the Northern Chey- 
ennes, who were 
put in camp near 
the post and en- 
couraged to become 
self-supporting. 
Three years ago, 
they were placed 
on a reservation in 
Montana, but par- 
ties of them fre- 
quently visit the 
post. Once a year 
they entertain us 
with a “chuck” 
/ dance, when about 
fifty of them sud- 
denly appear on the 
parade-ground with a savage yell, beating tomtoms, and 
jingling bells on their wrists and ankles. They are in 
full war-paint. Vivid green, staring red, ghastly white, 
hideous blue, yellow, brown and black—such colors are 
seen, in the most abominable combinations, on their 
bodies, limbs and faces. 

The warriors seat themselves on the ground in a semi- 
circle, the chiefs a little apart. The tomtoms or drums 
are each manned with two sturdy bucks, ready to furnish 
music (?) for the dance; and they now begin beating 
softly, gradually accelerating and swelling the volume 
of monotonous sound. The players croon a mournful 
sort of dirge, occasionally breaking out with a wild 
‘**Hi-ya! Hi-ya! Hi-ya!” Until this time the warriors 
in the semicircle have not moved a muscle; they are 
waiting for the spirit to move them. Now one of them 
rises and begins the peculiar Indian step, bending his 
body forward and hopping about an inch from the 
ground on each foot alternately, in time with the tom- 
toms ; but his performance is languid, and as he comes 
opposite his place he drops into it with a dejected air, 
which is communicated to the orchestra, for they are 
beating slowly and softly again. Your patience is finally 
rewarded, for, one after another, those stolid figures rise 
and work themselves into a perfect frenzy of fantastic 
motion while the tomtoms beat furiously—round and 
round, in and out, swinging their arms and uttering the 
dreaded war-whoop which is all-too-familiar to many of 
the spectators. 

But what does it all mean ? They are simply having a 
dress (?) parade, and all this display is in anticipation of 
the gifts of food and tobacco which are piled up near at 
hand, the former of which will be devoured before 
to-morrow’s sun rises upon their orgies. 

Another feature of Western life is presented by tlie 
cowboys after the annual round-up, when a herd of Texas 
steers is driven near the post, and the mysteries of brand- 
It is a marvelous exhibition 
of skill and nerve predominating over brute force. 

A steer is separated from the herd; the cowboy spurs 
in pursuit, whirling the rope around his head. Like a 
flash the noose flies from his hand and falls over the 
horns of the infuriated bovine. One touch on the bridle 
and the horse stops short; the steer falls with a heavy 
thud, and is held down by the horse (who is thoroughly 
trained to his work) keeping the rope taut until the 
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cowboy deftly ties the prostrate animal and applies the 
brand. This done, the rope is thrown off, and the van- 
quished Texan steer scampers back to the herd, while 
the cowboy proudly rides to the judges’ stand and reads 
the record —‘‘ Fifteen seconds.” 

Every available vehicle—officers’ road-wagons and gov- 
ernment ambulances—is pressed into service by the post 
people, to witness this characteristic scene. 

Such is army life in the Far West—a life of dangers 
bravely faced, hardships cheerfully borne, sorrows un- 
murmuringly accepted, home comforts and responsibili- 
ties, duty and pleasure. The days are not all halcyon, 
for human nature is the same the world over; but to 
those who really love army life it is beyond comparison 
with any other. W. H. C. 





FORKS. 


‘*Fincers were made before forks,” says the familiar 
adage that had its origin in the warm disdain with which 
our ancestors of the seventeenth century repudiated the 
Italian table-fork as a fantastic and even impious contriv- 
ance. The ancient people of the world fingered their 
cooked meat, and it was only at a quite recent date that 
the modern peoples adopted the pronged tool by which 
we convey food to the mouth without soiling the hand. 

Products of necessity, the first culinary forks were 
devised for the benefit of artistes bent on withdrawing 
sodden flesh from a boiling caldron. The Greek creagra 
—a staff, fitted at the lower end with a hook, or with 
prongs that bore a distant resemblance to human fingers— 
was a rude pot-fork, which, though greatly serviceable 
to cooks, would have been of no convenience to a reclin- 
ing gormand. Possessing several varieties of this kitchen 
tool, the Romans, notwithstanding their care for the 
caprice as well as for the comfort of epicurean feasters, 
never produced a table-fork, though it was more needed 
by the ancient, whose recumbent posture deprived him 
of the use of one arm, than by the mediwvalist, who, sit- 
ting at meat, could serve his mouth with both hands. 
Caylus and Grignon, indeed, maintain that table-forks 
were not absolutely unknown to the imperial gastrono- 
mers ; but their opinion, which never had the testimony 
of sufficient facts, 
has been altogether 
discredited. Had 
the luxurious Ro- 
mans been users of 
forks, some speci- 
mens of the imple- 
ment would cer- 
tainly have been 
found in the ruins 
of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. 

But though they 
fed themselves with 
their fingers, it 
must not be in- 
agined that the 
medivvalists were 
altogether forkless. 
Forty years since, 
a fork of Anglo- 
Saxon manufacture 
was discovered in 
Wiltshire, under 
circumstances 
which leave no 
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room for doubt that it was made as early as the ninth 
century. Another Anglo-Saxon fork, described in Aker- 
man’s ‘‘ Pagan Saxondom,” is a bone-handled implement 
that some foppish Thane may have used, to the mingled 
surprise and contempt of his simpler acquaintances. 
And from that period to the close of the Tudor time, 
there is evidence that our ancestors had a few forks, long 
before they were commonly placed on the English table, 
and regarded as necessary articles of furniture. Queen 
Elizabeth had at least three forks, one of ‘crystal, gar- 
nished with gold, and sparks of garnets; another, of 
coral, slightly garnished with gold; and a third, of gold 
garnished with two little rubies, two little pearls pendent, 
and a little coral.” But it is obvious that these daintily 
set and jeweled tools were never meant for serious use. 
Presents from courtiers who sought her royal smile with 
gifts curious for their costly whimsicalness, Her High- 


| ness regarded them as toys for the casket, or cabinet, 


rather than as tools for the table. She may have used 
one of them to pick a sweetmeat or a candied fruit from 
a dish of syrup; but it certainly never occurred to her 


| to put them into gobbets of venison, or the breast of a 


Michaelmas goose. To the last, whether eating in public 
or private, the virgin queen fingered her victuals, and 
would have imputed sheer madness to any courtier who 
had prophesied that, ere another century had passed, no 
Queen of England would be able to do likewise without 
rousing the disgust of all beholders of her incivility. 
As for her fair cousin, Mary of Scotland—the paragon 
of feminine delicacy and winsomeness to manufacturers 
of historical romance—it is probable that her little head 
fell from her neck ere her eyes had seen even a toy fork. 


MODERN TUNNELING. 


Moperwn tunneling may be classed under three heads : 
Tunneling through soft ground or loose rock, tunneling 
through solid rock without machinery, and tunneling 
through solid rock with machinery. Under the head of 
soft ground, the miner includes all material that, if tun- 
neled through, requires a temporary timber arch to hold 
it in place till the permanent arch of brick or stone is 
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built. The first driving a tunnel through such 


to open out a small bottom heading, or adit, 


step in 
ground i 
for the purpose of 


draining the ground above and also 








gtting a passayeway for carry] way the excavated 
earth and bringing the materials f rehi The en 
lar and arching of a tunnel are generally done in 
BOC is. Some fifteen feet of an advanced heading are 
excavated at the top of the proposed work Heavy lon- 


ol timber are 
ittin a te 
When this 
been dug along t! 
the 


ich is withdrawn during the 


then put in, and the miners 
c of 
has been done, and found 
the take 
and run up an arch under the 


gitucinal bars 


gradnalls 


s they vo 


work down, pt mporary arch 
timber 
ations hia e sl les, 


the } 


masons 
lone of 
timber, 


miners, 


wl excavation of the 


next tion, and the space left se rely filled in with 
I . large t el ifts or slo] re ofte 


i ‘yeral 
inneling through loose rock much 
followed as in the work through soft 


I 
ck an ad- 


! id In driving a tunnel thi h solid 1 
vanced heading is first drive t bottom or top. Holes 

then drilled in the sid in front of this, and the 
rock loosened by the use of blasting powder An insid 
archway is th built, usually of boards 

lunnelin bv machinery is done by tl use of drills 
driven by compressed air or water-power. The rate of 
driving in tunnel-work | been greatly inereased by thi 
t of mach ! but it is tho it that in making short 
tur Is hand labor i ll tl more economical meth d 
Machi drills re invented abont the time that t 
Mont Cénis Tunnel was begun, be in fact, born of th 
sity for 1e Ta rapid method executing that 
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PALMISTRY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

By Rosa ba LAN, 

Or all the Old World sciences which have of late be 

come the rage, palmistry (perhaps on account of the 


scope it affords for flirtation) is decidedly the most popu 
lar. People shut themselves up for a few hours with 
one or other of the many 


market is, just 


books on this subject with 


which the now, flooded, and issue from 


‘ 


this temporary retirement fully prepared, as they fondly 
believe, to read the hand As regards the three princi 
pal line th of life, heart and head—they get along 
full I] t flounder a little amongst the mount 
havi nearly exhausted their stock of knowlede 
wi ith co to tl | iat 1d th han lines, 
thev give th us to their 1 nations and deal out to 
their cor itant | pw ks, minds on the head, car 
riage accel 1 and all t » sins of the decalogue with 
ppalling prodigalits When asked the meaning of some 
which has, perhaps, ignification in palmistry, 


rather than conf ignorance they boldly 


event in the life 


Announce it as 


in Indication of some of their victim, of 
know- 
likely to oceur: this 


1) these modern 


the existence of which thes liay alre uly some 
ledge they think 

and th 

dignify this mere guesswork by the name of 
Now, ; 
ous guide in the matter of palmistry, and it is far wiser 
what the old writers have handed 
It takes years of patient study of these 


or which is very 


often proves a good hit, prophets 


‘intuition.” 
where it lly exists, is a danger- 


intuition, even rea 


to keep entire:y to 


down to us. 


works, and a very tenacious memory, before any one is | 


really competent to read the hand with any degree of 
accuracy ; and, even then, curious complications of the 
lines will occasionally present themselves which require 


ANCIENT 


ja ge 
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AND MODERN. 


od deal of research before the true meaning of them 
ean be arrived at. To those who are really interested in 
this mystical study, the slap-dash drawing-room palm- 
istry is, of course, an abomination ; but, perhaps, the 
worst injury which this Old World science suffers nowa- 
the hands of 
ject, who all, or nearly all, seer disposed to deny its 
to astrology, 


davs is at the modern writers on the sub- 


with which it really is inseparably 


| connects d. 


> 


M. Desbarolies, in his first book on the subject of clii- 
romancy, ‘‘ Les Mystéres de la Main” 
when he was under the influence of the mystic Mliphas 


vhich was written 


Levi, and published nearly thirty years ago), 
what is really the bes 


produced 
t modera book on the subject of 
palmistry but in 
1 just before 


his ** Derniéres Révélations,”’ pub 
his death, he, with the view, probably, 
pandered to 
stic tendencies of the present day by recanting a 
the astrological his 
better, Craig and other modern 
we followed in this track, thus rendering their 


of making his book more widely salble, 


vreat part of matter advanced in 


rlier, and far work. 





writers h 


works comparatively worthless. One well-known writer, 


whilst producing a book full of the wisdom of the an 
cients, bol 


} 


the 
mounts, 


lly disavows astrology in following sen 
l to the 
» principal seven planets, are ‘i 

astrological si; hich they 


were supp sed to bear, but because we lh ive been acecus- 
] 


names assign which are 


hot 


ven them 
by reason of any nifications Ww 


tomed to connect certain characteristics with certain eods 
This is, of course, contrary to 
Ws of eve ry ANC nt v riter Gi ek, 
Italian, French and English 


and all base 


» pagan mythology.” 
tl le Latin, Ger- 
on this sub 


the whole theory of palni try 


* 4 
man, Spanish, 


ject, Who one 


on planetary influences. Dr. Saunders, in the preface to 


his exhaustive work on palimistry and physiognomy, pub 
lished in 1671, and dedicated to his friend Lilly, the great 
astrologer, 


the body 
be observed, that there are seven planets, called Stele 


Says: 


‘For our more orderly proceeding with 
of this work, it is in the first place necessary to 


,Y 


Errantes—wandering stars—which have each of them its 
the 
Which stars have great power over inferior bodies, and 
do each of them govern some part or other of man’s 
body, and they es) 


separate character as they are used in astrologie ; 


existence tn 


ta ly h tre ft Me iy aaerial 


These astrological teachings of the old masters in palm- 
istry ave not only interesting, but very useful in the 


matter of reading the hand. For instance, in determin- 


rrible stumbling-blocks to ell 


! v regard to the type of hand given by each 
planet would often set at rest that doubtful matter. <A 
hand oO 1appeal » the mounts of the Moon 
und that of Venus equ veloped ; but, in order to 
144 atite® rl 1 ; a, 
cet line which planet liv dominant, we must i 





hand, 


type ¢ iven 


whole and if we 
by Venu 
of course, 


1 eat 


shape and texture of the 
' s nost forcibly the 
be 


» other mounts, and 


d yinan 
is also ¢ 
ntl 


en the mounts appear—as they frequently do 
to be misplaced. These types are as follows: The hands 


f those born under the dominant influence of Venus are 
ll, dimpled and rather plump, with smooth fingers 
rather short than long, and with pointed tips ; the thumb 


is small, but the root of it—the mount of Venus—is, of 


| course, very well developed; the palm of the hand is 


| 


rose-tinted, and the hand itself of a delicate pinky white. 
The Jupiterian hand is large, fleshy and not very white, 
with square-tipped fingers, thick at the base, and rather 
long than. shert; the thumb is large, and the first pha- 
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lanx of it —that next the nail—is longer than the second. | 
The Saturnian hand is a long, bony hand with spatulated, 
long and large jointed fingers ; the texture of the hand is 
hard, and the skin dry and of a yellow color. The hand 
of those born under the dominant influence of the Sun 
las smooth fingers of the same length as the palm of the 
hand, and with square tips, except the third finger, 
which is generally pointed; the thumb is of medium | 
size, With the first and second phalanx of equal length ; | 
the hand is firm but not hard in texture, and of a marble 
whiteness. The Mercurian hand is long, with thin and 
supple, fingers, generally all pointed, but the fourth 
finger in these hands is always so ; the thumb is long; | 
















the hand is delicate in texture and of a soft, yellowish | 
white. The hand typical of the dominance of Mars is 
thick and strong, with short fingers, very thick at the | 
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TH& HUMAN HAND AS DIVIDED OFF BY PALMISTRY. | 
base, and with spatulated tips; the thumb is short, and | 


with a broad and spatulated tip, the first phalanx of it is | 
mueh longer thau the second ; the textare of the hand is 
hard, it is red in color, and the backs of the fingers are 
1 covered with hairs. The hand of those born under | 
Moon have soft, large hands, dimpled at the back 
ce those of people born under Venus, but the color is 
of a blue white, not roseate like the Venus hand ; the 
fiugers are spatulated, and the thumb is relatively short, 
with the first phalanx much shorter than the second. 
Now, as all these hands have the distinctive character of 
the planet influencing them, it stands to reason that a 
knowledge of these types is of great service in determin- | 
ing that difficult question of the mounts ; a knowledge, 

too, of astrological physiognomy, into which all the old 

works on the subject of palmistry enter, is equally use- | 
ful, and no one can be a very efficient reader of the hand 

without considering these planetary influences, for as 

Dr. Saunders, in another part of the preface already | 
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quoted, says, ‘° Without astrologie, palmistry could not 
subsist and be subservient to true wisdom.” Now, why, 
in the face of this and many other equally forcible words 
among the Old World authorities, do the modern writers 
try to force their own crude theories upon us? To drag 
the time-honored study of palmistry iuto the turmoil of 
nineteenth-century existence, to “lip and strain it to 
unison with the deadly realism of present-day thought, 
strikes one with the same sense of incongruity as would 
a carnival mask slung over the mystically calm features 


A GALLANT SPEECH. 

Ir is not difficult to concoct a pretty speech, but true 
gallantry combined with wit is needed in making one 
which shall contain as much delicacy as flattery. 

‘*You forget that Iam an old woman,” said a lady, in 
response to an admiring remark from ‘‘one of the old 
school.” 

‘* Madam,” was the reply, ‘‘ when my eyes are dazzled 
by a diamond it never occurs to me to ask a mineralogist 
for its history.” 

Horace Walpole, in dining with the Duchess of Queens- 
boreugh, on her eightieth birthday, said, in. proposing 
health: ‘‘May you live, my Lady Duchess, until 
you begin to grow ugly !” 

Her ladyship’s tongue was as ready as his own. 

“T thank you, Mr. Walpole,” she replied ; ‘‘ 
you Jong continue your taste for antiquities.” 


and may 


SOME ANECDOTES OF ROSSINI. 
Ix 1807, when Rossini was only fifteen years of age, he 
told his father that he would no longer sing tenor in 


| church, because he would not lose his voice; and he 


would not blow the horn in an orchestra, because he did 


| not like it. 


‘And what will you do, then ?” asked his father. 

‘*T mean to write operas,” said Rossini. 

**Then you will most certainly starve ! 
father. angrily. 


™ declared his 
**You are not such a good prophet as a player of the 
horn !” said Rossini. 


Rossini’s father thonght himself a very good horn- 


| . . “? . ° - 
ayer, though, in reality, he was only an inferior player. 
lay though, i lity, he nly an inferi layer 


When Rossini first went to Paris, his enemies called 
him in mockery Monsieur Vicarme—Mr. Noise and Mr. 
Crescendo. 

But Rossini laughed at the nicknames, saying, ‘‘ My 
enemies would be only too pleased to deserve the names 


| they give me, and to make as much noise as I have 


made.” 

When rehearsing ‘‘ William Tell” at the French Opera, 
Dacoste, a distinguished clarionette - player, frequently 
At the end of the 
piece Rossini went up to Dacoste and offered him a pinch 
of snuff. Dacoste, who felt ashamed of himself, began 


played a fa sharp for afc natural. 


to apologize. 

«No, no,” said Rossini ; “‘ go on playing the fa sharp-— 
I'll put the fa natural somewhere else.” 

3eing asked his opinion of Prince Poniatowski’s opera 
‘Pietro del Medici,” Rossini said that it was not to be 
judged at one hearing. 

‘Then you think 

‘‘Tshall not try to hear it again,” said Rossini. 

Wher asked why he no longer wrote for the theatre, he 
said : ‘* When the heart.is silent, the pen also is silent.” 


” 
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PRINCE LUCIFER. 


By Erra W, PIERCE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JETTA STILL SPEAKS, 
“A land 
Where it seems always afternoon— 


All round the coast the languid air doth swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream,” 


I wAveE been on the island a week, but have not ven- 
tured again into the chamber where Philip Hawkstone 
was murdered, nor seen anything more of the Hawkstone 
ghost. In a cheerful room, at the top of the house, Bee 
and I sit at lessons, I find my pupil backward, but very 
bright, and eager to learn. Instead of winning laurels 
with the English in Egypt, Basil Hawkstone might have 

Vol. XXV., No. 2—13. . 








“SHE UTTERED A SHARP CRY, PITCHED FORWARD, AND FELL 
UNDER HER HORSE’S FEET, PRONE IN THE SAWDUST OP 
THE RING. ALL WAS CONFUSION IN A MOMENT.’ 


been better employed, I think, in looking after the wel- 
fare of his only child. 

July 12th.—Bee and I went to walk on the salt, wet 
beach, amid flying spray, and clamorous fishhawks. In 
every dry tree the nests of these birds are perched—im- 
mense, grotesque things, made of mud and sticks and 
fishbones. 

**Nobody at the island ever kills the hawks,”’ saia 
Bee. ‘‘ Every year they come to us on the 20th of May, 
and leave on the 20th of October. It’s odd, isn’t it, that 
birds can remember dates so well ?” 

We wandered on through coarse, salt grass, and over 
sand dunes, till we came to some low cliffs near a wooded 
inlet. Here Bee began to show signs of fatigue ; so I 
spread my shawl on a rock, and left her sitting upon it, 
like a little queen on a throne, while I went a few rods 
further on to sketch. 

I was transferring to my beloved sketch-book the weird 
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outlines of the columnar ‘Old Woman” who guards the 
entrance to the little bay, when I heard a dip oi oars, 
and a boat glided round the point, and into the Inlet. A 
single rower propelled it —a female of powerful build, with 
a red handkerchief knotted under her chin, and a pair of 
brawny, bare arms gleaming in the sunshine. I had seen 
Peg Patton in former days, and was nowise disconcerted 
when she rested on her oars, and called out gruffly : 

**Halloo there! Are you the Southern girl, come 
again to Tempest Island ?” 

Yes,” I answered. 

‘* Draw nearer,” 
you.” 

I went close to the water's edge. There were bait and 
fishing-tackle and a little heap of scaly beauties in the 
bottom of the boat, mixed up with scanty skirts and a 
pair of bare, brown feet. 

**Look at me as much as you like, Peggy,” I said, 
laughing ; ‘‘ but let me also look at you. The privilege 
must be mutual—I want to put you in a sketch.” 

Her eyes pierced me like gimlets. 

“*Sketch away, then!” she answered, roughly ; ‘‘ I see 
you've fulfilled your early promise, girl—Gsd knows you 
are handsome enough to make mischief, here, or any- 
where else. Beauty is a curse to most women. [I live 
alone, but I hear things. What brings Vincent Hawk- 
stone late and early to this island since you came back ? 
Be warned by me—give that man a wide berth. He has 
a black heart—he will stop at nothing to gain his own 
-ends,”’ 

The blood flew into my face. 

**T’m sure you don’t mean to be impertinent, Peggy—” 
I began, when a shrill scream from the spot where I had 
left Bee interrapted me. 

I dropped my sketch-book and flew, rather than ran, to 
the child. She had fallen from the rock, and was lying 
prone on the earth, helpless with terror. I snatched 
her up. 

*“Miss Ravenel,” she screamed, clinging about my 
neck, ‘‘a dead woman has been here, al in white, with 
white hair hangiag down, and cold as stone! She bent 
and kissed me, and I screamed and fell; then she went 
away behind the rocks.’ 

** My dear child, what are you saying ?” I cried, aghast. 

‘** Look, look !” urged Bee; ‘there is a piece of her 
shroud !” pointing to a shred of white cashmere that 
hung from an edge of the rock. ‘‘Oh, I know she was 
dead, Miss Ravenel—I know she was what Annb, the 
nursemaid, calls a spook !” 

I soothed the child as best I could. 

** Dead peoplo do not walk, Bee,” I expostulated, “ nor 
wear gowns of this texture. Ido not know what you 
have seen, dear, but I beg you will not speak of it to any 
one, especially to Anne, or the other servants. Do not 
even think of it again.” 

She had received a severe nervous shock, and the fall 
from the rock had hurt her, also. I took her in my 
arms, 

“*T will carry you home, dear,” I said ; ‘‘ you are very 
tiny, and it is not far to the house.” 

I set forth with my burden. [had reached the desolate 
sand dunes, and was toiling through the coarse grass, 
when Vincent Hawkstone suddenly appeared and snatched 
Bee from me. 

“Good Heaven !” he cried, in an angry tone ; ‘‘ why do 
you carry this heavy child? Your devotion to her is 
something absurd—yes, maddening. I must protest 
against your always playing second fiddle, either to 
Prince Lucifer or his daughter.” 


she commanded, 


‘and let me look at | 





** Tt is my business and pleasure alike to devote myself 
to Bee,” I answered, coldly. ‘‘She had a fall on tla 
rocks. She is hurt—I need not make further explana. 
tions.”’ 

‘* How sharp you are !” he drawled, with a long, linger- 
ing look that turned me red and angry ; ‘‘I confess that 
I am by nature as jealous as a Turk. Now, don’t frown 
and make things unpleasant, for I have come to take teu 
at the Hall to-night.” 

I lifted my eyebrows. 

** Again !” 

He laughed. 

*“Oh, you need not tell me that I tax Mrs. Otway’s 
hospitality to the utmost. There's no pressure of law 
business at Whithaven just now, and Iam drawn to this 
island as irresistibly as steel to magnet.” 

We went on to the house, he carrying Bee, who strug- 
gled and kicked most of the way, for she detests Vincent, 
and we had tea on the big porch, curtained in vines, and 
surrounded by ranks of lilies, and odd, foreign jars full 
of blossoming things. White moths brushed through 
the leaves ; fire-flies: flashed, like living jewels, around 
our heads. On a distant headland the island-beacon 
glowed, like a Cyclop’s eye, and below the ancient sea- 
wall fisning-boats moved, spirit-like, over the water. 

After the meal I sat down to the piano and sang some 
Scotch airs, and Vincent Hawkstone played a flute de- 
lightfully, while Mrs. Otway watched us both in utter 
disapproval. He is at the Hall daily—she finds him 
monotonous, perhaps, even as I do. When the music 
was over, Hawkstone put down his flute upon the piano. 
I saw that it was a very elegant instrument, richly inlaid 
with gold. 

‘‘Here is another heirloom of the Hawkstones,” he 
said, lightly ; ‘this flute was once the property of a 
young count of Rochambeau’s army, who was entertained 
in this house a century ago. He was said to be the best 
flute-player at the court of Louis XVI. He brought this 
pretty affair along with him for the after-dinner amuse- 
ment of his Yankee host, and, I dare say, accompanied 
the Madame Hawkstone of that period on the spinet 
or harpsichord. Unluckily, madame was beautiful and 
young, and she did not love her husband. The count 
with the handsome face, and the airs he had learned at 
Versailles, played so well that his host complimented 
him highly; whereupon the gallant Frenchman begged 
him to accept this flute as a souvenir of the occasion. So 
here it is, after a hundred years, among the Hawkstone 
relics.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

**So far as the French count is concerned, for he never 
came to the island again; but the young and beautiful 
Mrs. Hawkstone began to pine from that hour ; and when 
the fleet sailed for France, she was found, drowned and 
dead, on the beach by Peg Patton’s Inlet. That's only 
one of the many tragedies in which the history of our 
race abounds.” 

I shuddered, and rose up from the piano. 

**T have letters to write,” I said. ‘* Good-night.”’ 

He followed me to the door. 

“Do you think you have half forgiven me,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘for my first misdemeanor here ? You repel me 
resolutely, you know,” and his blue eyes seemed to nar- 
row under their sleepy lids. ‘‘If you do not thaw before 
long, Miss Ravenel, I shall be tempted to end my un- 
happy days, as did the fair Mrs. Hawkstone, of whom we 
were speaking just now.” 

I pretended not to hear him, and passed on up the stair 
to my own chamber. 
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There I donned my outer garments, and creeping out 
of the house by a side door, I started for the beach, to 
find the sketch-book which I had dropped there at the 
time of Bee’s mishap. That book was one of my few 
treasures—I felt that I must recover it at all hazards. I 
hurried over the sand dunes toward the Inlet. Night had 
fallen, and a storm was rising. Wild clouds raced across 
the haggard face of the young moon ; the surf roared on 
an outer reef. Around the island a schooner came glid- 
ing under short sail to make a lee. I heard the rattle of 
a cable, and caught the gleam of an anchor-light. 

On I went, till I reached the Inlet. There I searched 
everywhere, but could not find my sketch-book. A cloud 
had passed over the moon. I knelt down, in my eager, 
anxious quest, groping with both hands along the wet 
shingle. While doing this, I heard an approaching step, 
and a man burst out of the forest path by the border of 
the creek and almost stumbled over me. I started to my 
feet, with my heart in my throat. 

‘*T beg your pardon !” he said ; ‘‘ are you looking for 
anything ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” I answered ; ‘‘for a book that was dropped 
here this afternoon.” 

‘* Allow me to restore it,” and he held out my missing 
treasure. ‘‘I picked it up as I was crossing this beach an 
hour ago.” 

T looked up at him in the moonlight, and became aware 
of two things—first, that I was standing in the presence of 
an extraordinary person ; next, that his eyes had gone 
over me, like a flash of hot Summer lightning. Yes, an 
uncommon person, certainly, with a profile cut as if from 
gray stone. There was a scar on one cheek. He had a 
lordly, soldierly bearing—the look of one born to au- 
thority and power. Before I vould gather voico to thank 
him, he said, quietly : 

‘*T see ; you are Miss Ravenel. Your name is written 
in your book—I took the liberty to read it there. Are 
servants no longer employed at Tempest Hall, that you 
come alone to the Inlet at this hour ?” 

I drew back, my heart beating furiously. 

‘‘There is nothing at Tempest Island,” I answered, 
coldly, ‘‘to harm any one, at any time.” 

‘* Do not believe it,’”’ he sneered ; ‘‘ fearful crimes have 
beon committed here. The trail of the serpent is over 
it all.” 

Then he lifted a voice like a bugle, and gave a curious 
call. It was answered somewhere from the wood, and 
that wild woman, Peg Patton, came running down the 
path and out upon the beach, barefooted and with a red 
handkerchief knotted over her gray hair. 

‘“What’s your will, sir?” she cried, breathlessly ; 
‘‘shall I row you back to Whithaven? I can do it 
better than any man of them all——” 

‘*No,” he interrupted, with a gesture toward me ; ‘‘my 
boatmen are waiting just around the poiat. You see this 
young lady: take her back to Tempest Hall, Peg, and let 
no harm happen to her on the way.” 

Peg stared hard at me in the moonlight. 

‘‘She came hunting for the book, eh?” she said, 
dryly. 

‘** Yes,” answered the man. ‘‘Can I trust her to your 
care ?” 

“That you can !” answered Peg Patton. ‘‘ Good-night, 
sir—it will be many long days, I s’pose, afore I see you 
again ?” 

‘Years, Peggy ; not days,” he corrected. 

‘* Well, sir,” said Peg, sadly, ‘‘ I’m glad you came down 
to the Inlet, to see her to-night—she won’t last much 
longer, You will go your own way, sir, and nobody can 





keep you ; but roaming over the world never yet cured 
trouble. Now, make haste, Miss Ravenel,” turning 
sharply to me. 

I needed no urging. She strode off, like a grenadicr, 
and I followed. When we reached the sand dunes, che 
asked : 

‘Did you recognize fhat man, miss ?” 

**Yes,” I answered, calmly; ‘‘he was Basil Tawk. 
stone. You need not go with me further, Peggy. I am 
not in the least afraid.” 

**T shall do as he bade me,” she answered, crossly ; 
“his word is my law. You have a good memory, miss. 
He is going across seas again, and he came down to the 
island to-night to see a friend, afore he should sail, 
You'd better not speak of his visit to anybody at Tempest 
Hall.” 

**T will not,” I answered. 

She tramped on before me to the very door of th» 
house. 

‘“Now, you are safe,” she muttered ; “he told mo to 
take care of you, and I have done it ;” and she turned 
and left me. 


CHAPTER XV. 
JETTA SPEAKS ON, 

Once inside my own room, I wondered greatly at the 
secret visit of the island sovereign to his little sea-girt 
kingdom. His stony face, with the lightning eyes, and the 
scar on the cheek, seemed staring at me from every cor- 
ner of the chamber. The sketch-book, which had been at 
the bottom of the night’s adventure, I threw impatiently 
into a drawer. As I did so, my eyes fell upon a letter 
which had arrived in the evening mail, and been laid on 
my toilet-table by Mrs. Otway. It was from Gabriel, aul 
ran as follows: 


‘*T wonder how you are getting on at that absurd island ? 
Tolerably well, I hope, as my prospects for helping you have dimin- 
ished, rather than increased, since our interview in New York, 
A strange thing has befallen me, Jetta—I might truthfully call ita 
terriblo thing, for I fear it will destroy all my hopes of inheriting 
old Hypo’s money. In short, I have been smitten by a thunders 
bolt. But let me explain: 

**T went down to Newport with old Hypo and Doris Rokewood, 
as I told you I was about to do. It was like traveling with a cara- 
van, for old Hypo’s liver was upset, as it usually is, and he must 
needs bury himself in wraps and rugs, and medicine-chests and 
other infernal paraphernalia, besides taking two valets along to 
attend him. Strange to say, Miss Rokewood seems really fond of 
the old dyspeptic, and her patience with his whims is something 
marvelous. I have already described her to you as a blonde of 
the Juno type—rather too stately to suit my fancy, for I have a 
penchant for diminutive women. But society men call Miss Roke- 
wood a deuced fine girl, and she has a fortune in hér own right. 

“The night before we started for Newport I offered her my 
heart and hand, in the library of old Hypo’s Fifth Avenue palice— 
a superb room, by-the-way, full of choice bric-d-brae, Sutton 
made his money in the Far East, and his house abounds in rich 
stuffs of Turkestan, velvets heavy with gold and silver thread, in- 
laid cabinets full of gems and antique coins, engraved with verses 
from Hafiz and the Koran, tiger-skins, silver filigree, and old 
porcelain of fabulous price. Well, as I was saying, Miss Roke- 
wood and I met in the library, under an ancient silver lamp; and 
near by, on a pedestal, a little diabolic Chinese god-sat grinning at 
us. Miss Rokowood wore a Worth dinner dress of dull blue, with 
diamond ornaments, and she looked more subdued and less man- 
nish than usual. I swore that I loved her to distraction, and beg- 
ged her to marry me, 

“* Are you quite sure of your own heart, Mr. Ravenel ?’ she 
said, looking me straight in the eye, though her color came «nd 
went in an alarming way. 

“*Tam sure that it has passed from my own keeping ixto 
yours,’ I cried; ‘Icannot live without you, Doris, and your 
guardian approves of my passion.’ 

‘She gave me her large, shapely hand, blushing the while like 
& schoolgirl. 
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“*T will marry you,’ she said, simply; and that diabolic god 
grinned on us from his pedestal, as though he thought it a very 


good joke that I,a penniless secretary, with only my good looks to | 


recommend me, should win an heiress by simply asking for her. 
“Old Hypo gave us his blessing, and the next day we went to 
Newport. There, twenty-four hours later—God help me!—I met 
my fate! It appeared in a turn of the Ocean Drive—a cream- 
tinted basket phaeton, low, curved like a shell, and, attached to it, 
a pair of lustrous ponies of the same hue—in the carriage, a girl, 
petite, fairylike, wearing a dress of black velvet, with the corsage 
tull of Maréchal Niel roses. She turned upon me a small, white, 
angelic face, set in a halo of hair like spun gold. Out of a pair of 
innocent sea-blue eyes flashed the fire that scorched and con- 
sumed me in a moment—for it was all the work of a moment. 
***She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger-tips ; 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 


Upon her perfect lips! 


“T that had toyed with Love as with a plaything—laughed at 
it—seorned it—suddenly felt the full measure of its vengeful 
power. My Southern blood leaped madly through my veins. I 
was dazed, blinded, overwhelmed. But why do I write these 
things to you, a mere child, who cannot understand them ? It is 
enough for you to know that life is all changed for me. I love a 
creature, half angel, half woman, and I live, as it seems, sus- 
pended *twixt heaven and hell. Who or what she is, I need not 
tell you now. You would not approve of her—old Hypo and all 
his kind would condemn her pitilessly. That does not matter. 
Come life or death, come evil or good, prosperity or utter destruc- 
tion, there is henceforth but one woman in the world for me! I 
cannot turn back from the way that I have chosen —if I do not 
win that gold-haired enchantress for my own, I am for ever 
undone.” 

I put down my brother's letter with a disturbed and 
anxious heart. What strange madness had come to Ga- 
briel ? A foreboding of evil got possession of me. Who 
was the girl in the curved phaeton —the sorceress, that 
had bewitched him with a single look ? I went to bed in 
great depression of spirits, and cried myself to sleep. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and with the rest of the 
household I attended service in the island church. These 
islanders are a God-fearing people, and every Sunday 
afternoon a clergyman comes over from Whithaven and 
breaks to them the Bread of Life. 

By skillful management I succeeded in placing Mrs. 
Otway betwixt myself and Vincent Hawkstone in the 
family pew, but I could not keep his eyes from my face 
during the service. As we filed out of church, Bee said, 
solemnly : 

“Cousin Vincent, you ought to look at the minister 
and the hymnbook, and not all the time at Miss Ravenel. 
It isn’t devout, you know.” 

He patted her head, laughing. 

‘One is bound to look longest at the thing that 


pleases one most, my dear!” he answered, audaciously. | 


‘Let us go into the graveyard, Miss Ravenel, and pick 
daisies,” said Bee. 

I allowed her to lead me into the green inclosure. 
Vincent Hawkstone followed. I seated myself on a stone 
slab, raised on four legs, and inscribed with the name 
and virtues of some dead islander, and Hawkstone threw 
himself in the grass at my feet. He made a striking 
picture, as he lay there, with his hat off, and the waning 
sun slanting on his red-gold curls and over his flushed 
and eager face. 

“‘Hope I sha’n’t disturb any of these old duffers, by 
stretching my living body upon their dead ones, in this 
reckless fashion,” he laughed. ‘‘Of course, you know, 
Miss Ravenel, that the island has been haunted ever 
since Philip Hawkstone’s murder. There’s a genuine 
ghost here—I saw it once myself.” 

I was glad that Bee had wandered out of earshot. 


‘*You saw it yourself ?” I echoed, carelessly. ‘‘ What 
| Was it like ?” 
**Like the author of all men’s woes—a woman, of 
| course,” he answered. ‘‘ Several of the islanders, I find, 
| have encountered her from time to time, but wild horses 
wouldn't draw the truth from them ; their lips are sealed 
on the subject of the murder. All the same, every 
mother’s son of them knows that Mrs. Hawkstone killed 
her husband.” 

I grew red with wrath. 

** How dare you utter such a gross falsehood ?” I cried. 
‘‘Mrs. Hawkstone a murderess? Never! It is an ont- 
rage to the dead and the living alike to even hint at such 
a thing !” 

** We will not quarrel about so old an affair,” he sneered ; 
‘*it cannot in the least matter who killed my uncle, at this 
late day. Depend upon it, however, that sly cat was the 
murderess, though, I admit, she hid her guilt skillfully. 
But to return to ghosts: ‘There are more things in hea- 
ven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in your phi- 
losophy.’ I met our island spook one night on the beach. 
She startled me not a little, for she was as white as ocean 
foam, and was dressed in some long, ghostly garment, 
like a shroud. I gave chase to her, and sne disappeared 
somewhere among the sand dunes, I wonder”— dryly 
“if that she pirate, Peg Patton, knows anything about 
ghosts !” : 

I was silent, remembering Bee’s fright of the previous 
day—remembering, too, my own experience in Philip 
Hawkstone’s death-chamber. 

There was a brief silence. Vincent lay back in the 
grass, and watched me through half-closed eyes. 

‘* By-the-way,” he resumed, at last, ‘‘ Prince Lucifer 
sails for Europe again this coming week. The Gotham- 
ites, it seems, have been making a social lion of him since 
he appeared among them ; but he hates society—he’ll be 
off, fast enough, at the appointed time. Rather odd that 
he doesn’t visit the island before his departure ! Not that 
I want him here—far from it; for of late the place has 
become an Eden to me, and any intruder would be un- 
welcome. Yes, an Eden, Jetta, and you are the Eve, and 
I the Adam !” 

I started up from the memorial slab. He caught my 
dress—lifted to me a pale, passionate face. 

‘Stop, Jetta ! 
for days ; but you must listen now, for I will speak! | 
have no words to tell how I love yon—how madly I long 
to marry you! True, I am a wild fellow, but you can 
make me what you will. Save me, Jetta, from myself 
save me, my beautiful darling! You can do it, and you 
only, of all living women !” 

Divided betwixt pity and aversion, I stood, an unwill- 
ing prisoner, holding to the slab. 

‘‘T have no ambition to marry a man to reform him,” 
I answered, coldly. ‘‘The woman who chooses such a 
mission is either a fool or a seeker after martyrdom. Be 
a man, and save yourself; J cannot do it, Vincent Hawk 
stone, because I do not, and never can, care in the least 
for you !” 

The look that went over his face frightened me. Silly. 
headstrong boy! He held me with hot hands, as though 
he would never let me go. 

“Don’t say that, Jetta,” he pleaded ; ‘‘don’t cut me 
entirely off from hope! Say you love me a little—a very 
little.” 

‘“Not a bit !” I protested, stoutly ; ‘‘a false hope, as 
everybody knows, is more cruel than none at all.” 

**By the Lord above us, Jetta,” he cried, ‘T will not 
take this answer! I loved you years ago, when we were 
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You have been staving this thing off 
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girl and boy together on the island. I rejoiced in my 
soul when Prince Lucifer lost you by his mad marriage ; 
and I then swore to myself that you should take me for a 
husband some day, in place of him. That oath I still 
mean to keep! You cruel little demon, how can you 
stand here, with those ardent Southern eyes, and that 
mouth made only for kisses, and repulse me without 
mercy ? I intend to make you my wife, Jetta, and at 
once! To-morrow I shall go to New York to find Basil, 
and ask him, in view of our impending marriage, to 
increase my allowance, and put me in old Harris's place 
here on the island.” 

At this extraordinary announcement by Vincent my 
wrath blazed up. 

“Let go my dress, Vincent Hawkstone !” I com- 
manded ; ‘* the most charitable interpretation that I can 
put upon your conduct is that you have certainly been 
drinking again.” 

His wicked eyes flashed. 

“You know I am not drunk !” he cried, hoarsely ; ‘ this 
is all silly coquetry, cruel pretense! You love me, but 
you will not own it. You love me, or you could not 
have been so kind to me.” 

“Kind to you!” I stormed. 
mon civility—nothing more.” 

‘It is true that your tongue has remained silent, Jetta, 
but your splendid eyes have made me no end of pro- 
mises, and you shall not recall them—by Heaven, you 
shall not! You are mine—you shall never belong to any 
other man. You are mine, and have you I will, whether 
you are willing or unwilling.” 

It came to me at that moment that Vincent Hawkstone 
was a totally reckless and unscrupulous person. Bee, 
attracted by his loud voice, came limping back to me 
over the old graves, with her hands full of daisies. At 
sight of her, Vincent leaped to his feet. 

‘* Remember my words, Jetta,” he said, hurriedly, ‘I 
go to make all necessary arrangements; in a few days 
I shall return to the island, and marry you, in spite of 


‘*T have shown you com- 


yourself, for I am not the man to stop at trifles—as you | 


will discover, all in good time !” 

With that he leaped across the low mounds, and went 
off through the churchyard-gate, never looking back— 
went, as he had himself declared, to make preparations 
for our marriage. I first laughed at the utter absurdity 
of the thing, aud then cried from pure vexation. Verily, 
he is unscrupulous—this wild Hawkstone—a person to 
be feared. One consolation remains to me, however—if 
he annoys me further, I am free to leave Tempest Island 
at once, and seek a situation elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MADEMOISELLE ZEPHYR. 


Two MEN descended the steps of a handsome hotel, and 
strolled away down the broad, elm-shaded streets of 
Whithaven. Twilight had fallen. A full moon was ris- 
ing over the harbor, and the spires and roofs of the busy 
Yankee city. Stars flashed through the feathery tree- 
tops. Already the long rows of shop-windows blazed 
with light. Every reliable clock in Whithaven was point- 
ing to the hour of seven. 

The taller and elder of the two men puffed carelessly 
at an after-dinner cigar ; the younger and smaller held 
his own weed unlighted, forgotten—he was engaged ex- 
clusively in watching his companion. 

“TI feared you might sail, Basil, before I reached New 
York,” he said, airily, ‘‘so I took the liberty to tele- 
graph to you.” 














“‘And your message puzzled me so much,” answered 
the other, ‘‘ that I concluded to run down to Whithaven, 
and ask you to explain yourself.” 

Time, trouble, years of wandering and adventure, had 
left their marks on Basil Hawkstone, The golden tan of 
a tropic sun was on his face; the early fairness of his 
hair and beard had darkened to a deep, rich bronze. One 
cheek bore the scar of an Arab lance. He towered head 
and shoulders over his cousin. His Greek profile, his 
iron-gray eyes, had grown cold and stern and forbidding. 
But at thirty Basil Hawkstone was a superbly handsome 
man. 

‘**T asked you to increase my allowance,” said Vincent, 
sulkily, ‘‘and give me the place of overseer at Tempest 
Island.” 

“*Yes,” assented Hawkstone, ‘that’s the very thing 
puzzled me. Why should I increase your allowance— 
‘pon my soul, the request is getting monotonous—it has 
been made again and again, and granted as often. Is 
your law business good for anything here at Whithaven ? 
As for making you overseer in Harris’s place, that?s out 
of the question, you know. From all that I hear of you, 
Vincent, I conclude that you are not the person with 
whom I care to trust my revenues.” 

Vincent colored. 

“Oh, but I’ve mended my ways, Prince Lucifer,” he 
answered, with an uneasy laugh. ‘‘ Law is very quiet in 
Whithaven just now, and I'm not successful at the trade, 
anyway. I dare say I’ve mistaken my vocation. At pre- 
sent my desires all set toward Tempest Island—in fact, I 
like the place quite as much as you detest it. Then, too, 
I'm going to manry.” 

Basil Hawkstone took the cigar from his lips, and 
stared hard at the other. 

‘Married !” he echoed, in a tone of mingled horror 
and disgust. 

“Yes ; I know you hate matrimony yourself, but you 
can’t expect that your ill-luck will deter others from 
making the same venture.” 

‘True !” said Hawkstone, coldly ; ‘‘ and, after all, you 
ought to marry, Vincent—you are the future ruler of the 
island—indeed, there is only Bee's life, and that a frail 
one, betwixt you and the entire Hawkstone fortune. I 
am not particularly pleased with you, but you are my 
male heir notwithstanding. No doubt matrimony will 
be a good thing for your morals, also—that is,” with 
sharp suspicion, ‘if you have made the right choice.” 

Vincent shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Be at ease, Prince Lucifer—I did not think it wise to 
follow in your footsteps !’— the elder man winced, and 
tossed away his half-consumed Havana. ‘‘The lady I 
mean to marry is your former ward—your late mother’s 
Southern prolégée, and at present date, your daughter's 
governess—Jetta Ravenel.”’ 

Hawkstone stopped short in his walk and stared at his 
cousin. 

** Ah!” he said, in a strange tone. 

“Perhaps you don’t know that Miss Ravenel is now 
living at Tempest Hall ?”’ volunteered Vincent. 

** Yes, I know.” 

“Who told you ?” sharply, suspiciously. 

““T must decline to say.” 

“Very well. Mrs. Otway brought her down to us 
several weeks ago. Seeing that she was your step- 
mamma’s especial pet, I hope you will give her a liberal 
dowry, Prince Lucifer ?” 

Hawkstone gnawed his lip. 

“T will,” he answered, very gravely, ‘‘ for I have neg- 
lected her in an unpardonable manner in the last six 
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years—in fact, left her entirely to others. I fear my 
poor mother would scarcely think that I had fulfilled the 
promise which I made her on her deathbed. In Heaven’s 
name, Vincent, how did Jetta Ravenel come to choose 
you fur a husband? You are not the man to make any 
woman happy; then, too, she is still very young—too 
young to be caught in the cursed trap of matrimony !” 

Vincent laughed, uneasily. 

‘*No woman is too young to love, and your reflections 
upon me, Prince Lucifer, are deucedly unjust, for I have 
turned over a new leaf—I am a reformed man—that girl 
possesses no end of influence over me. If you really wish 
to keep me from going altogether to the dogs, don’t at- 
tempt to thwart me in this matter of marriage.” 

But Basil Hawkstone’s conscience, so long dormant, 
seemed suddenly awake. 

“T’m not sure that I ought to allow Miss Ravenel to 
throw herself away,” he answered, dryly. ‘‘In spite of 
your protestations, Vincent, I do not quite believe in 
yon, My mother would never approve of such a match. 
With her beauty and education, the girl ought to do 
etter,” 

‘* Beauty !” repeated Vincent, in a stifled voice ; ‘ how 
do you know that she is a beauty ?” 

‘*Asachild, she was one. It is safe to infer that she 
has not greatly changed.” 

**Deuce take you, Basil! What right have you, any- 
way, to interfere betwixt us? Jetta is eighteen, and her 
own mistress. You have been no sort of a guardian to 
her—never looked after her half decently. She has a 
brother. Of course he is her natural protector, and if he 
doesn’t complain, you need not. What legal right have 
you over her ?” 

‘* None whatever !” replied Hawkstone, coldly. ‘You 
advance an argument that I cannot refute. Without 
doubt her brother is the person to look after her. I 
should not dream of disputing his authority. Heaven 
knows I do not care to meddle in any woman’s love 
affairs. You adore her, I dare say ?” 

‘‘Yes, by my soul, I do!” answered Vincent Hawk- 
stone, hoarsely. 

‘*Arnd she adores you?” with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders. 

‘© We will not talk about /ha/,” said Vincent, drawing 
his breath hard. ‘In view of the change which [ con- 
template, both in morals and other things, Prince Luci- 
fer, I fancied you might be glad to extend me a helping 
hand.” 

‘Very well,” assented Hawkstone, in a bored tone, ‘I 
will see what can be done for you. I will also instruct 
my lawyer to furnish Miss Ravenel’s dot. Perhaps I 
ought to run down to Tempest Island, before I go abroad 
again, and take one look at my daughter. There is no 
telling when I may return to America in 

Vincent grew pule with alarm. Now would his bold, 
bad plans miscarry surely ! 

‘You go down to the island !” he sneered. ‘i thought 
nothing could tempt you to revisit the scene of your 
matrimonial infelicities. Bee is growing up, happy and 
contented. She gets on very well without you—has for- 
gotten, in fact, that shé hasa parent. Your appearance 
at Tempest Hall would cause as great a sensation as your 
father’s ghost.” 

Hawkstone’s cold face grew sombre. 

‘‘ Poor little Bee!” he said, sadly. ‘‘ It is but natural 
that she should cease to remember the father who has 
lived afar from her so long. I surely have no hankering 
for Tempest Island, or anything upon it. You may con- 
duct your affairs without any meddling of mine, Vincent. 





Of course I wish you joy. 
Ravenel a good husband.” 
They had come to a great open square, twinkling with 
many lights, and resounding with music. In the centre 
of the place an immense tent was pitched, flanked by 
others of smaller dimensions, and surrounded by a mul- 
titude of noisy hawkers, sight-seers and _pestiferous. 
small boys. 

‘*By Jove!” cried Vincent, with sudden excitement, 
‘*there’s something to see here, Prince Lucifer—let’s 
go in.” ' 

‘* What's to see ?” demanded Hawkstone, in a disgusted 
tone—a circus-tent was always an offense to his eyes. 

“Oh, Egyptian jugglers and Arab dervishes—perhaps 
you may recognize them as some of your Cairo friends. 
Come along, old fellow! As well pass an hour here as 
elsewhere. You can’t go back to New York till ten 
o’clock, you know.” 

They passed through the opening in the canvas walls, 
and found themselves in an immense tent, brilliantly 
lighted, and resounding with a band of many and vastly 
echoing pieces. The night's performance had just com- 
menced as the two Hawkstones entered. Tiers of seats, 
reaching almost to the canvas roof, were literally packed 
with people. Only two or three chairs on the platform, 
reserved for the swell element of the multitude, remained 
unoccupied. To these the pair made their way, and 
Vincent Hawkstone, who was well known at Whithaven, 
immediately found himself in a circle of friends. 

‘**Deuced vulgar place—a circus!" said a pale youth 
with an eyeglass—Vincent’s law partner ; ‘‘ but that little 
equestrienne, Mademoiselle Zephyr, will richly repay you 
for any contamination with the great unwashed—eh, 
colonel ?” 

‘*She will, indeed,” answered the person addressed—a 
man of distinguished appearance, who had a bald spot on 
his crown, and wore a diamond-pin in his shirt-front. 
‘Little Zephyr is a blazing beauty—a genuine Circe. 
She has only to smile once upon a man, and he is her 
slave for life. Do you see that fellow in the front row ?” 
—directing attention to a young man with a Spanish cast 
of face, who occupied a chair a little in advance of Basil 
Hawkstone. He was in evening dress, and held an im- 
mense bouquet of hothouse exotics in his hand. 

‘*Looks no end of a swell,” muttered Vincent Hawk- 
stone ; ‘‘ who may he be?” ., 

‘‘A Southerner from Louisiana,” answered Colonel 
Latimer, ‘‘and the private secretary and presumptive 
heir of some rich New Yorker. His name is Ravenel, 
and he’s awfully far gone on little Zephyr—quite off his 
head, in fact. Gossip says his employer will be sure to 
throw him out, neck and heels, if he gets wind of this 
affaire @amour, but the youngster is too infatuated to 
think of dollars and cents now.” 

For the first time since* his unlucky marriage Basil 
Hawkstone was inside a circus-tent. He wondered at his. 
own stupidity in following Vincent to such a place. 
The talk of the others drifted, of course, to bis ears. He 
fixed his gray eyes sharply on the Spanish-faced youth in 
the front row. Ravenel! He could never hear that name 
without a thrill of interest. Was this Jetta’s brother ? 
Yea, it 1aust be! And he was in love with a circus- 
rider. Basil Hawkstone drew his breath hard. 


Sce that you make Miss: 


‘* Poor devil !” he said to himself; ‘‘ you have my pro- 
found pity. 
sure !” 

Down there in the big rings, some skillful hurdle- 
jumping was going on, and a trick-horse delighted the 


How human experience repeats itself, to be 





audience with a variety of graceful feats, 


Whirling 
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dervishes appeared, and brown jugglers, whose doings 
simply provoked a smile from Basil Hawkstone. 

These retired in turn, and a hush of expectancy fell ; 
then a girl, mounted on a coal-black horse, rode out into 
the arena alone. It was Mademoiselle Zephyr. 

She was small in figure and exquisitely rounded. Her 
face was as white and pure as asnowdrop, flawless, too, in 
feature, and lighted by velvety violet eyes, softly shining 
under night-black lashes. Her hair fell to her slight 
waist in a yellow torrent—angelic hair, rippling and fly- 
ing in countless waves and curls. She was dressed in a 
gay little Spanish jacket and short, fluffy skirts of rose- 
colored gauze, bright with spangles, and at sight of her 





beauty the crowded tiers broke into vociferous applause. | 


All but Basil Hawkstone. 


stone. 


He sat as if turning to 
Of course he knew her instantly, for six years 
had changed her not a whit. That fatal beauty, so inno- 
cent, so infantile, was the same, the very same, that had 
wrecked his life. 

Vincent Hawkstone recognized her, too. He gave a 
start, a smothered exclamation, and looked sharply at his 
cousin ; but Prince Lucifer’s magnificently cold, stern face 
betrayed nothing. He might have been that Sphinx from 
whose land he had just come. Dudley, the lawyer with 
the eyeglass, went on talking 

**Look at the Southerner now,” he said; ‘eyes all 
aflame—passion-pale face, like a spectre’s—oh, he’s quite 
cracked for that little beauty! And a nice race she'll 
lead him, you may be sure—she’s a heartless flirt, is 
Zephyr—numbers her victims by the dozens, and has no 
pity for any of them.” 


There, on a sofe, lay the star of the ring, her blue eyes 
wild and glassy, the blood oozing over her lips, her 
breath coming fitful and difficult. She was surrounded 
by fellow-riders and various persons attached to the 
show. The painted face of the clown peered gro- 
tesquely over her shoulder. As Hawkstone approached 
she waved them all back. 

‘*Leave us alone!” she gasped. 

They vanished every one. Hawkstone was alone with 
his divorced wife. Then, presto, what a change was 
there! Mademoiselle Zephyr leaped from the sofa and 
stood before her former husband, not dying, not even 
injured, but full of wild, palpitating, turbulent life. 

**At last we meet again!” she cried ; ‘‘ at last—after 


six weary years !”’ 


As silent, as motionless as a graven image, Basil Hawk- | 


stone, the ex-husband, sat in his chair just behind Ga- 
briel Ravenel, the lover, and gazed steadily down into the 
ring below. He saw her dash, like a little whirlwind, 
around it—saw her burst through scores of paper bal- 
loons, alighting squarely, every time, on the back of the 
night-black horse—saw her execute some exquisite ballet 


steps, her artistic pose emphasizing still further her deli- | 


cate beauty. 
pirouette! How the soft eyes shone and the red lips 
smiled. The applause became deafening. Mademoiselle 
blew a kiss from her white finger-tips to the audience. 
As she did so, Gabriel Ravenel, in the front row, leaned 
and flung his hothouse exotics in a perfumed shower on 
the lovely rider. 


She looked up, smiling, at the unexpected deluge ; | 


her eyes met first the impassioned face of her lovet, and 
then, by some unhappy fatality, traveled over Ravenel’s 
head and alighted on Basil Hawkstone, sitting in the 
next chair, stony, forbidding, gazing down at her in un- 
moved recognition. 

The change that swept mademoiselle’s face was appall- 
ing. Instantly the glow of triumph and pleasure died 
out of it. She attered a sharp cry, pitched forward, 
and fell under her horse’s feet, prone in the sawdust of 
the ring. 

All was hubbub and confusion in a moment. Up rose 
the great audience en masse. Gabriel Ravenel leaped 
down into the arena, but was pushed back by a painted 
clown, who lifted the girl hastily and carried her into the 
dressing-tent. A moment or two after, a man mounted 
the platform where stood the reserved chairs, and 
twitched Basil Hawkstone’s sleeve. 

‘*Come with me,” he said. ‘‘ Her horse stepped upon 
her—she is dying—she wants to speak to you.” 

Dying! An appalling word at all times, and under all 
circumstances! Hawkstone arose without a word, and 


followed the man to the dressing-tent. 


How the tiny feet twinkled in the double | 





“The meeting is not of my seeking,” he answered, 
drawing coldly back. ‘When I entered this tent to- 
night I had not the faintest suspicion that you were 
riding here.” 

Her white bosom heaved under its vail of yellow curls. 
She was gazing up at him with great, fevered eyes. 

‘** How stern, how unapproachable you look !” she said, 
in a breathless way. ‘‘ You are not the same—I scarcely 
know you. Ah, you have traveled everywhere since we 
parted—you wear the scar of a hero. Women admire 
heroism, even in divorced ‘husbands. I have followed 
your movements in all lands. There has rarely been a 
time when I quite lost track of you.” 

‘What trick is this?” he demanded. ‘I was told 
that you were hurt—dying. What do you wish of me ?” 

‘**T wish to look once more in your face,” she panted, 
**vou who were once my lover—my own! 
grudge me so small a privilege ?”’ 

‘*Madam, you have a hundred lovers in the audience 
yonder !” he sneered. 

The color flew into her cheek and out again. 

‘*T shall not resent your gibes to-night, Basil—I am too 
wretched. Indeed, there is little of the old temper left 
in me. I have wept it away, perhaps. Oh, Basil, I want 
to hear something about my child—ouwr child—my own 
baby Bee! It is cruel, is it not, to keep a mother so 
long from her little one? Sometimes ”—with a sudden 
sob in her voice —‘‘ it seems as if my heart would break 
with the misery of it.” 

He stood as unmoved as granite. 

**There can be little cruelty in keeping a child from 
the mother who deliberately forsakes it,” he answered. 
“Tt is not possible that you have forgotten the circum- 
stances under which you parted from your ‘little one.’ 
I can tell you nothing about Bee —1 would not, if I 
could,” 

**Oh, Basil, you cannot mean that I shall never see my 
child again ?” 


Can you be- 


‘*Madam, you are a superior actress, as well as an ac- 
complished equestrienne,” he sneered. ‘In your best 
days you did not love the child; to-day, through your 
agency, she is a cripple. Whence comes this sudden 
affection for Bee? I mean that the taint of the circus 
ring shall never defile my daughter—she shall not see 
you until her character is formed—until she is old 
enough to pass judgment for herself upon the mother 
who deserted home, husband and child for—this /” with 
a scathing glance around the canvas walls. 

The tears shone on her lashes, 
her lips had a grieved curve. She disconcerted him a 
little. He would rather have seen her in one of her old 
fiery moods. 

** Basil !” she pleaded, softly, ‘I want Bee—give me 
back my child !” 


She was very pale, and 
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“Impossible! You are no fit person to have her !” 

“And you—are you a better guardian than I would 
be? For years you have left her to hirelings, it seems— 
you have wandered away from her to every land under 
the sun. I told you just now that I had managed to 
keep trace of your movements. I even know that you 
lately secured a governess for my child in the person of 
one whom I hated six years ago—whom I still hate —that 
Southern girl, Jetta Ravenel !” 

‘‘Madam,” he answered, coldly, ‘‘I know very little 
about the domestic arrangements at Tempest Hall. I left 
the place long ago, to return to it, as I trust, no more. 
Bee is in good hands there, and all my orders concerning 
her are strictly enforced—that is quite enough for me. 
Now, since you are neither hurt nor dying, and since all 
further conversation between us, must to say the least, 
be unprofitable, I will leave you.” 

**Wait, Basil !’ she implored, throwing herself before 
him. ‘Look at me one moment-—do you find me 
changed ?” 

He let his reluctant eyes rost for an instant on the 
exquisite figure aud the snowdzop face, in its shimmer 
of yellow hair; then he turned coldly away. 

_ “Not in the least.” 

- “Am T still beautiful, then ?” 

“There are thousands of tongues to tell you that 
without asking me.” 

Before he was aware she had fallen at his feet—she was 
clasping him wildly in her white arms. 

‘** Basil, forgive me! I wags only a child when I fled 
from you—I am now a woman, penitent, full of remorse 
for past follies—longing for my lost paradise in your 
heart! I hate my triumphs, I hate my fame, I hate 
everything that lured me from you! When I went away, 
I meant to come back, after a little space—I did, indeed ! 
Then I heard that you were determined to free yourself 
from me legally—next, that the courts had given you ab- 
solute divorcee and the custody of Bee. The night the 
news came I was in Berlin—in the midst of such success, 
such adulation as quite frightened me. Ah, in that 
land, the circus ranks with the opera. I was féed and 
caressed by the noblest i 

“T heard of it all,” he interrupted, dryly, ‘‘even to 
the adoring students who unhitched the horses from 
your carriage, and dragged you to your hotel, and the 
young count, well known in diplomatic circles, who shot 
himself for love of you.” 

She writhed at his feet, a little heap of spangles and 
yellow hair, and palpitating white flesh. 

‘**They asked for my heart,” she sobbed, ‘‘ when I had 
none to give them ; you had crushed-~killed it! All that 
night the terrible word, Divorce, danced before my eyes 
in letters of fire. You had cast me out for ever, even as 
your father, Philip Hawkstone, cast out your mother, 
years ago. Now listen! Can man put asunder what 
God hath joined? You are still my husband, Basil 
Hawkstone—I claim you as such !—and Iam still your 
wife, and all the courts on earth cannot make it other- 
wise. Whatever cur follies have been, this fact remains. 
Death only can part us! Take me back to your heart, 
Basil !—I have had enough of ambition, triumph, fame. 
Think how I have suffered when you can wring such 
words as these from me! 1 want nothing now, but to 
creep back to your arms, and live or die there, as you 
yourself may determine.” 

It was a piteous appeal, made with all the fervor and 
passion of a heartbroken woman; but the hard, cold 
lines of his face relaxed not a whit. He quietly shook 
off the beautiful arms that held him 








“You will pardon me, Mademoiselle Zephyr, if I de- 
cline to believe in your newly awakened love,” he said. 
“T find such a stretch of imagination quite beyond me. 
And even were it so, I should be forced to tell you tliat 
your regrets come too late. You forsook your child, you 
disgraced and deserted me, and the choice which you 
then made you must abide by. If you have grown older 
and wiser, so, too, have I, Mademoiselle Zephyr. I dis- 
trust you and all your kind, and my love for you is dead 
—killed by yourself and buried beyond resurrection. I 
wish you well—I can do no less—for you are Bee's 
mother; but Heaven knows I never wish to see your 
face or hear your voice again.” 

She leaped to her feet, pale as ashes, trembling in 
every limb. A 

*“You mean this, Basil Hawkstone? My penitence 
and love are as nothing to you now? Yon will accept 
neither—you scorn and reject me—the mother of your 
child ? You have learned to hate, where you once loved 
—to despise the beauty you once adored. Is that it ?” 

With cruel candor, he answered : 

“That is it!” 

** Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 


For a moment her face was convulsed with rage, then 
her hand went up to her breast. She snatched some- 
thing from the bosom of the gay Spanish jacket—a vial, 
full of pale liquid. It was well for Basil Hawkstone that 
he had not forgotten the past—that he understood the 
woman with whom he had to deal. Like lightning his 
iron hand fell on her white wrist, holding it powerless. 
In vain she strove with desperate strength to free herself 
—to fling the terrible fluid full in his face. In the 
struggle it spirted out on Hawkstone’s hand, burning its 
way deep into his flesh ; but he tore the vial from her, 
and ground it under his heel. 

**And this is the way in which you would show your 
newly revived love, Mademoiselle Zephyr?” he said, 
dryly ; ‘‘there is nothing more diabolic in life than 
vitriol - throwing !” 

Baffled, furious, she faced him. 

“From this hour, Basil Hawkstone, I am your deadly 
foe | she hissed. ‘‘Since you will have no more of my 
love, you shall know, instead, what my hate means! I 
will torment you till the last day of your life! I will 
haunt you ceaselessly—I will come betwixt you and your 
dearest wishes everywhere—I will be your curse—your 
utter destruction, if I can! You shall never escape me 
till one of us be dead.” 

‘* Mademoiselle Zephyr, I have had enough of scenes,” 
answered Hawkstone, coldly ; “‘the next time you at- 
tempt to depart this life, pray do not send for me—I must 
decline to be present. I dare say it is now time for you 
to appear again in the ring—farewell, I will not detain 
you longer.” 

With a polite bow, he walked quietly out of the dress- 
ing-tent. At the entrance a man was waiting, pale of 
face, excited of aspect. 

Hawkstone recognized Gabriel Ravenel. 

“Is she better ?—will she live ?” he cried, wildly. 

‘“Who ?” queried Hawkstone, in a frigid tone. 

‘‘How can you ask that, sir?” panted Ravenel. ‘‘ Do 
you want to drive me insane? I mean Mademoiselle 
Zephyr.” 

“Yes, she is likely to live, so far as I can see,” an- 
swered Hawkstone, dryly. ‘‘ Poor fool! take my advice, 
and do not waste your heart on that little fiend !” 

And he passed ovt ’twixt the gray canvas walls, and 
walked away through the moonlit night. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


JETTA SPEAKS AGAIN, 


‘« My dear Jetta,” Mrs. Otway was saying in an anxious 
voice, ‘‘if that mad Vincent torments you further, I shall 
feel it my duty to write to his cousin and lay the case 
before him. For Bee’s sake, I cannot allow him to drive 
you from the island.” 

It was after lessons, and she had climbed up to the 
schoolroom, and there, by direct questions, won from me 
the story of my troubles with Vincent Hawkstone. Bee, 
perched on a stool at the far end of the room, was watch- 
ing through a glass a fleet of fishing-boats flitting, dream- 
like, around a point of the island. 

‘His infatuation for you is very unfortunate,” sighed 
Mrs. Otway, ‘‘ for he is reckless, ungovernable—he stops 
at nothing. But courage, my dear; you are under my 
protection, and I shall take care that no harm comes to 
you. If you talk again of leaving the island you will 
break all our hearts——” 

Bee dashed down the glass, sprang off her stool, and 
cast herself on my breast. 

‘Twill write to papa!” she declared, ‘and tell him 
all the wicked things that Vincent said to you in the 
graveyard, Miss Ravenel. You shail never leave the 
island unless you take me with you. I love you so well, 
that I couldn’t stay here—no, I coulda’t,” piteously, “if 
you went away !” 

‘Miss Bee,” said Mrs. Otway, severely, ‘‘it is not 
good for little pitchers to have such big ears.” 

But the poor child was sobbing about my neck, and I 
hastened to soothe her with such promises as I could 
conscientiously make. 

‘“*T will not leave the island, Bae, so long as it is possi- 
ble for me to remain here,” I said. And then I put 


‘away my books, and we descended to the garden, and 


sat down together by the ancient sun-dials. The after- 
noon sun lay fierce and sultry on the sea. Beds of 
velvety carnations and spotted lilies filled the air with 
odors, the hot whirr of locusts sounded in the grass, 
Bee began to talk of a schooner which had once been 
wrecked on the beach below the old seawall. I was listen- 
ing dreamily when the horseshoe gate creaked. I heard 
a step, I looked up, and saw a woman standing at my 
shoulder, staring in a curious, intent way at little Bee. 

She was dressed in a red cotton gown, with a handker- 
chief of the same material knotted over her black hair. 
Her face and hands were as brown as a nut. She wore 
huge gold hoops in her ears, and carried a string of 
wicker baskets. 

“Pretty lady,” she began, in a soft, wheedling tone, 
‘*buy something for the little one, and help a poor 
gypsy. I’ve come all the way from Whithaven to sell 
my wares.” 

‘*How in the world did you get here?” I cried, in- 
voluntarily. ‘Persons like you do not find access to 
the island an easy matter.” 

‘“*T begged a fisherman to take me in his boat, lady,” 
answered the gypsy, meekly. ‘‘I’ve baskets to sell and 
fortunes to tell. Let me see your hand. Ah, how white 
it is—how lovely! I ought to find good luck in its 
lines.” 

I drew quickly back. 

“‘T have no wish to hear my fortune,” I answered, 
coldly, ‘‘and if you want to dispose of your baskets, you 
had better go to the housekeeper’s room in the rear of 
the Hall.” 

She flashed me a strange glance. Being naturally ob- 
servant, I saw that her eyes were of a soft violet color, 


XUM 


] and that they contrasted oddly with her nut-brown skin 
and raven hair. 

‘‘Then, you won't let the gypsy read your fortune, 
lady ?” she whined. ‘ Well, I can tell you something 
without looking at your hand. This island is an evil 
place for you. You are in great peril here. Be warned 
in time—get away as soon as you can !” 

She detached a tiny basket from her neck and held it 
out to Bee, who was staring at the dizarre creature with 
wide eyes. 

‘Take it,” she coaxed, softly, ‘‘and show me the way 
to the housekeeper, little one. Is this pretty lady your 
mother ?” 

‘*No,” answered Bee ; ‘‘I have no mother.” 

She limped out into the walk without waiting for any 
sign either of assent or dissent from me. 

‘*‘T am lame,” she said to the gypsy ; ‘‘I cannot go very 
fast.” 

The woman nodded. 

“Yes, I know, little dear! Somebody dropped you 
long ago, and you never were the same after it. Don’t 
hurry for me.” 

They vanished around a corner of the stone porch. 
Assailed by a sudden premonition of danger, I leaped to 
my feet. 

**Come back, Bee!’ I shouted, and flew after them, 
stumbling over the string of baskets which the gypsy 
had thrown down in the first turn of the path. I looked 
and saw ared gown disappearing down the wooded ter- 
race. Fear lent me wings. Swift as she was, I was. 
swifter. I grasped the cotton dress, and as I did so, I 
saw that she was clasping Bee in a suffocating embrace, 
and that one hand was pressed tight upon the little help- 
less mouth. 

**Stop !’I commanded. ‘‘ What are you doing with 
that child ?” 

**T am taking her away !’’ she hissed. ‘‘ Don’t attempt 
to interfere. She is mine—my own flesh and blood, Jetta 
Ravenel !” 

And then I knew who this basket-vender was. 

‘**T must interfere,” I said, ‘‘ for she is in my charge—I 
am answerable for her safety. You cannot go a step 
further. Give her back to me at once. See! you are 
choking her cruelly!” Then I raised a loud ery of 
‘Help ! help !” which I knew would be heard by some of 
the workmen always at hand. . She struggled to free her- 
self, but I held the red skirts like a vise. 

‘*Let go, you serpent !” panted my blue-eyed gypsy, 
and out from her bosom flashed a long, sharp blade, like 
a stiletto. She tried to strike at me, but J snatched the 
weapon from her, and threw it into the shrubbery. We 
could hear feet running down the terrace. 

‘*T will never forgive you for this !” hissed the gypsy. 
‘“‘A moment agoI told you that you were in danger or. 
the island—you shall see that I spoke truly. Well, take 
the child now, but there will come another time and 
another chance, and then—then look to yourself, Jetta 
Ravenel !” 

She dropped Bee and fied, just as Harris and the as- 
sistant gardener appeared at my side. 

‘*Don’t pursue her, Harris!” I cried, incoherently ; 
‘*don’t try to overtake her!” And I seized Bee and ran 
to the house, where I told my story to Mrs. Otway. 
She grew very grave. 

‘‘You must go over to Whithaven, Harris,” she said to 
the overseer, ‘‘and telegraph the affair to Basil Hawk- 
stone. He ought to know of it before he starts for 
Egypt. This first attempt to abduct the child may be 
followed by others.” 
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Harris departed on his errand, and the outcome of the 
whole matter was this: The next day the lord of Tem- 
pest Island, after an absence of six years, returned again 
to his sea-girt kingdom. 


Bee had been sent to bed. The hour was waxing late. 


I sat in my own room adjoining the nursery, reading the | 


‘*Idyls of the King,” when a servant rapped at the 
door. 

‘‘Mr. Hawkstone has come, Miss Ravenel,” she an- 
nounced, ‘“‘and Mrs. Otway says will you please step 
down-stairs ?” 

I arose at once. It was Bee’s birthnight, and in her 
honor I had donned one of the few smart gowns which I 
possessed —a trailing, white wool, embroidered in pale 
roses, and clasped at the waist with an antique silver 
girdle. A silver dagger pinned the coils of my tar-black 
hair, and I still wore in my corsage an opulent cluster of 
jacqueminot roses which Bee had placed there at dinner. 
It was a wild night, with an east wind blowing, and the 
rain sweeping in torrents by the windows. Mrs. Otway 
had lighted a wood fire in the hall, and the two were 
standing before it as I descended the shallow stair. 
Basil Hawkstone turned and looked up at me. I, quite 
as curious, looked down at him. Yes, it was the same 
person that I had seen on the beach at Peg’s Inlet. 
There was the face, carved as if from stone, the scar on 


the cheek, the eyes of hard, cold, iron-gray, the bronzed, | 


soldierly look. One hand seemed to be injured—he wore 
it in a sling. As TI approached the fire he made me a 
profound bow, and Mrs. Otway said, simply : 

‘Surely you two remember each other. I have sent 
for you, Miss Ravenel, to tell Mr. Hawkstone the story of 
yesterday. As you were the heroine of the affair, he 
wants to hear it from your lips.” 

‘‘T am no heroine,” I protested, and briefly related the 
incident of the previous day. 





| 
| 


| 


| Ravenel. 


Hawkstone leaned against the mantel, and moved his | 


injured hand as though in pain. 

‘Pray sit down, sir,” urged Mrs, Otway; ‘‘ you are 
hurt.” 

‘*T met with a slight accident a few nights ago,” he an- 
swered ; ‘“‘it is nothing—don’t mind me. I know not 
which to admire more in this precious business ’"— and he 
gave an unpleasant laugh —‘‘ the effrontery of the basket- 
vender, or Miss Ravenel’s prompt and courageous action. 
One thing is certain—you did well to telegraph to me, 
Mrs. Otway. To-morrow I should have been on the sea. 
Now ”—-he took a turn across the hearth —“‘ it is neces- 
sary to change all my plans.” Then, stopping suddenly, 
he looked at me in a way that took my breath. ‘‘ It seems 
that my cousin Vincent has, for once, made a wise choice. 
Shall I cougratulate you, Miss Ravenel, upon your pro- 
spective entrance into a family whose closets abound in 
skeletons ? I scarcely think I ought. 
of the house prove that I should not. There is a curse 
upon us, and it seems to fall heaviest upon the women 
who take the Hawkstone name.” 

I felt the blood rise to my face. 

“You are laboring under some mistake,” I said, 
haughtily. ‘‘ Who has dared to tell you that your cousin 
is—is anything to me ?” 

He stared. 

**No less a person than Vincent himself.” 

‘Tt is a falsehood,” I said, dryly ; ‘‘ you have been well 
duped.” 

“What! Are you not about to marry that boy ?” he 
demanded, sharply. 

‘*Certainly not—emphatically not !” 

He looked thoroughly annoyed. 


The past records | 


‘*T beg a thousand pardons, Miss Ravenel. Ah !”— un- 
der his breath —‘‘it is the same old Vincent!” Then 
he turned to his housekeeper: ‘“‘Mrs. Otway, has my 
cousin been much at the island of late ?” 

“Yes, sir; every day in the week since Miss Ravenel 
came. He has tormented her a great deal, and, sir,” 
speaking hurriedly, as though she did not mean to miss 
her opportunity, ‘“‘if something is not done about it, I 
am sure we shall lose her, which will break Miss Bee's 
heart.” 

He gave me a lightning glance. I bore it steadily, 
determined, first of all, to escape from the false position 
in which Vincent Hawkstone had placed me. 

“It is quite true,” I said, in a firm voice ; ‘if your 
cousin is permitted to annoy me further, I cannot remain 
at Tempest Island.” 

He bent his brows in an unpleasant way. 

‘** Be at ease, Miss Ravenel. I will see that Vincent is 
properly suppressed. He shall trouble you no more. 
You are, or have been, a ward of mine, remember. I 
promised my stepmother to look after your welfare—in 
future I shall certainly do so.” 

‘“* You are very kind,” I answered, coldly, ‘‘ but I have 
reached an age when I no longer need a guardian.” 

“I think you err,” he replied; ‘‘you need one now 
more than ever before !” 

I crept back to my own room, taking with me the 
memory of his formidable eyes and authoritative manner. 
My sleep that night was troubled and fitful. When I 
descended to breakfast next morning Basil Hawkstone 
was walking on the porch with his daughter. 

‘Oh !” cried Bee, wild with delight at the sudden ap- 
pearance of her father, ‘‘come and see my papa, Miss 
I want you to love him as I do, You must 
love papa, for my sake.”’ 

** What an irrational and enormous demand !” answered 
Hawkstone. ‘‘Let us go in to breakfast. The mail has 
arrived, Miss Ravenel. You will find your portion of it 


| on the hall-table.” 





There were several letters from former schoolmates, 
and one from my brother Gabriel, brief and mysterious. 


‘Meet me at sunset to-night on the shore at Peg Patton’s 
Inlet ”—it said—‘‘ and be secret and silent about it. Bring your 
pupil, Beatrice Hawkstone, with you. Will explain everything at 
the meeting. Fail on no account to fetch the child, as much—very 
much depends upon my seeing her. I am in a sore strait—I need 
your sisterly counsel. In God’s name, bring the child!’ 


This letter filled me with amazement. What did Ga- 
briel want—what cou/d he want with little Bee? How I 
got through that breakfast Ido not know. Hawkstone 
talked mostly to Mrs. Otway. 

**T have sent to New York for my traps,” I heard him 
say. ‘‘I shall not go abroad again. I see that I am 
needed at Tempest Island more than at Cairo. For years 
this old Hall has been like a tomb. Engage an extra 
corps of servants, and open all the vacant rooms. Ina 
week or two I shall fill them with guests.” 

We were just rising from table when a step sounded on 
the porch, and Vincent Hawkstone pushed back the door 
of the breakfast-room, and stood before us. At sight of 
his cousin he recoiled, changing color violently. 

‘‘ Heaven above! Prince Lucifer,” he stammered. 
‘* You here—at Tempest Island !” 

Hawkstone laid his sound hand on the intruder’s 
shoulder. 

‘*Come into the library, boy,” he commanded, steruly 
‘*T have something to say to you.” 


Vincent flashed me a fierce, questioning glance. I felt 
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my cheeks burn. ‘hey vanished across the hall. I re- 
mained behind in the breakfast-room with Beo and Mrs. 
Otway. The mist hung thick on the terraces and over 
the salt, cold sea. It was a gloomy, mutinous morning. 
Presently Vincent Hawkstone pushed back the door 
again, and came quickly to my side. His eyes were like 
a dull fire under his angry brows. 

‘* Well,” he said, in a thick voice, ‘‘I have received 
orders to speak to you no more of marriage. 
to urge my suit any more—ha! ha! Perhaps he expects 
me to leave the field to himself. He abhors matrimony, 
but in a week he will be madly in love with you. Oh, 
you need not frown. His divorced wife fainted in the 


Iam not 





circus-ring at sight of him, two or three nights ago, and | 


then tried to spoil his manly beauty with a bottle of 
vitriol. 
ask him why he carries his hand in a sling? Oh, you 
will have plenty of excitement at the island if my pre- 
sentiments are trne. But know this, Jetta—I shall not 
leave you to any other mau ; I shall not cease to impor- 
tune you for your love ; I never—never will give you up! 
You are mine, and woe to the person who dares come be- 
tween us !” 

Before I could utter a word he was out through the 
porch and down the dripping terrace. I flew to the 
schoolroom with Bee, glad to hide myself there— 


bury my thoughts in the child’s books. From the win- 


I wish to Heaven she had succeeded ! Did you | 





glad to | 


dow I saw Basil Hawkstone mount his horse and ride | 


off across the island with Harris. He looked up once to 
the schovlroom, but made no sign, though Bee kissed 
her tiny hand to him and nodded her curly head. The 
whole island seems electrified by his unexpected arrival. 
‘Tempest Hall is full of unwonted bustle. The 
people outside wear happy faces. 
that he has returned to his own at last. 

He was agreeable enough at dinner—told us droll 


work- 


trumpery Hall, and get her—go, without a moment's 
delay !” 

I recoiled a step, scarcely recognizing him in that 
mood. 

*‘T shall do nothing of the kind, Gabriel. At prese..t 
it is not thought wise to take the child beyond the.gates. 
An attempt was lately made to abduct her. What does 
all this mystery mean, and, pray, what can you want with 
Bee ?” 

He came close to me and took my hands—his own were 
as hot as fire. 

“Good God! Jetta, my whole happiness— yes, my 
very life—depends upon Hark! was that a foot- 
step ? Are you alone ? utterly alone ?” 

“Certainly. You hear only the water. 
are, Gabriel ! how strange you look ! 
come up to the Hall ? 
welcome there.” 

** Basil Hawkstone has returned for good, has he not *” 

“Yes.” 

“Curse him! Jetta, in one of my letters I told yu 
that I loved an angel—do you remember? Oh, Heave:.! 
I have no words to tell how I love her !""— his voice gro.. - 
ing thick and incoherent. ‘At the bare thought of her 
my head swims, my heart seems to stop beating. She is 
an angel, wronged and suffering. I have sworn to help 
her, and I shall keep my oath. In no other way can I 
hope to win her love.” 

‘* Have you broken your engagement with Miss Roke- 
wood ?” I asked. 

“Don’t mention Miss Rokewood,” he cried, wildly, 
‘**or you will drive me mad ? Would you have me marry 





How pale you 
Why did you not 
Iam sure my brother would be 


a woman for whom I care nothing ?” 


Everybody rejoices | 


stories of Arab life, and talked of the land of the Pha- | 


raohs, till I seemed to be standing, myself, at hundred- 
gated Thebes, and peering into the tombs of Bibdén-el- 
Mulouk, and listening to the muezzin calling the faithful 
in the bazaars of Luxor. He was very kind, too, to his 
adoring little daughter ; but when she begged for a half- 
holiday that she might follow him about the island, he 
answered, coldly : 

‘* No, it is best for you to be in the schoolroom with 
Miss Ravenel—you will find her a far more profitable 
companion than I can be.” 

So the lessons went on through the afternoon. At the 
usual hour I put away my books, left Bee to the care 
of Mrs. Otway, and set my face toward Peg’s Inlet and 
—Gabriel. 

Why he had chosen that dreary, distant spot for an in- 
terview I could not imagine. Twilight was already 
gathering as I crossed the dunes; the raw, cold fog 
‘still clung to shore and sea. All was silence and deso- 
lation at the Inlet. A solitary white crane flashed out of 
the sedge, and sailed away on ghostly wings into the 
forest. At the same moment I saw Gabriel coming to- 
ward me over the wet rocks. He wore a dreadnaught 
coat and a soft slouched hat, and he looked pale and 
haggard. 

‘‘Where is the child ?” was his first question. 

«* At home, of course,” I answered ; ‘‘ surely, Gabriel, 
you did not think I would fetch her here ? Why did you 
ask such an odd thing of me ?” 

To my surprise, he flew into a towering passion. 

‘You simpleton !” he cried ; ‘‘ you absurd little idiot ! 
I told you to bring the child. In the name of all the 
fiends, why didn’t you doit? Go back at once to that 





**Gabriel, who is your wronged and suffering angel ? 
You have not yet told me her name.” 

**Who is she? My lily, my white queen, my pearl- 

‘*But her real name, Gabriel ? And what is the coz: 
nection betwixt your infatuation for her and the briny:- 
ing of little Bee Hawkstone to Peg’s Inlet on this wet 
and dreary night ?” 

He looked baffled, embarrassed. 

‘‘How logical you grow!” he sneered. ‘I do not 
know whether to trust you or not, Jetta—you look dan- 
gerous. Do you love me well enough to keep my secret 
—well enough to help me to be happy ? You are in the 
house of that brute; you might betray me unixten- 
tionally ——” 

The truth broke upon me. 
the eyes. 

‘*Gabriel, your angel is Basil Hawkstone’s divorced 
wife—the circus-rider.” 

He gave a violent start. 

**Well, what then? She is a free woman, and so 
lovely that she shines above all her sex like the moon 
above stars i 

“You need not tell me about her beauty, Gabriel. I 
have seen her,” I sobbed. The beach was growing wild 
and dark with storm and twilight, and I felt wretched 
and disheartened. ‘‘It was she who instigated you to 
write the letter which I received this morning. You 
bade me bring Bee to this beach to-night that you might 
seize the child and take her forcibly from me. Was such 
a trick worthy of you, Gabriel ? Does it speak well for 
the quality of the passion that woman has inspired ?”’ 

He ground his teeth. 

**Deuce take your questions! Will you bring the 
child here to-morrow at this hour—Yes or No ?” 

‘*No !—a thousand times No!” 

With an oath he caught me by the shoulder and fs 


I looked him steadily in 
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me furiously—indeed, I think he meant to annihilate me 
then and there. But at that moment a wild, blood- 
curdling cry rang suddenly across the misty beach—an 
awful, an agonized cry—a ery fit to raise the hair on 
one’s head. 

‘The deuce !” cried Gabriel. ‘‘ What is that ?” 

Something flashed by us in the gathering dark—a 
white, spectral figure, with a face like the shrouded 
dead. I sawa cloud of pale, flying hair, and a pair of 
outstretched arms, beating the air in a wild, aimless 
fashion. Gabriel’s hand fell from my shoulder. 

‘*Great God !” he muttered, and turned and dashed 
off at the top of his speed. 

Thus deserted, I fled in a contrary direction, without 
a single backward look. With ears still tingling to the 
echo of that ghostly scream, I scurried across the deso- 
late dunes, across the wastes of lonesome beach, back to 
the shelter and safety of Tempest Hall. 


( To be continued.) 


THE ROMANS AT TOURNAL 


An important discovery has been made in the quarter 
of St. Brice. In digging to lay the foundations of a 
house for M. Paul Bourgois, for his private residence, 
at the corner of the Rue Childeric and the Rue de Mou- 
nel, the workmen discovered a considerable number of 
Roman potteries. 

M. Paul Bourgois directed immediately an excavation 
in that part of the ground which seemed to be the most 
rich in these antiquities. 

This is a stratum of black earth about seventy-five cen- 
timeters in thickness. Upon a layer or bench of calea- 
reous soil, about two meters in depth, under and on a 
level with the pavement of the street, and covered over 
with rubbish, were discovered the remains. Among the 
objects discovered, we cite the most remarkable : 

1. One urn of white clay, twenty-three centimeters 
high. 

2. One vase of fine gray clay, with a very smooth 
surface, and bearing a circular decoration formed in 
light tracery, engraved with a pointed instrument. 

3. One vase of white earth, with a handle, a narrow 
mouth, and large round body. 

4. One vase of black earth, covered with a decoration 
in relief, formed with a small piece disposed vertically 
around the vase, iu bands about two centimeters apart. 

5. One plate in red earth, covered with red varnish, 
flat bordered. 

6. Another plate in red earth, with a handle resem- 
bling our modern saucepans. 

7. One urn of black earth. 

8. Fragments of a glass bottle or flagon deformed by 
melting (fusion). 

9. One ivory hairpin. 

10. A number of fibules of bronze were found in 
the vases. 

11. A piece of money of Claudius Nero, well pre- 
served. 

The presence of this coin found in one of these vases, 
with ornaments and these fibules, carry us back to remote 
antiquity, even to the first cycle of the Christian era. 
It was, in fact, the custom of the Romans to place in 
these urns the coins of the reigning emperor, and Nero 
reigned from the year 54 to 68. 

The most of these vases contained remnants of bones 
and ashes, and were buried in the earth, without any 
covering or case. Yet there was found one urn inclosed 





with four large red tiles, around which were placed flat 
stones, which formed a second covering to this sort of 
sarcophagus. As the excavations continue, new objects 
are discovered. 








“WITH AN AMETHYST.” 
(Suggested by a Persian Fable.) 


By IIERMAN MERIVALE, 
Waite lie the February snows, 
By wooing sunbeams softly kissed, 
And at thy white breast, lady, glows 
My amethyst. 


The magic hues that lurk beneath 
The surface of the purple wine, 
Fall on the snowdrift’s rippling breath, 
And upon thine. 


Then as an emblem wear my gir, 
As sun to snow, dear, let it be: 
So may this radiant mystery lift 
Thine heart to me. 


Not mine the parable, fair child; 
*T was whispered to the air along 
The ages, in the music wild 
Of Persian song. 


Of all the months whose jeweled round 
The circling year doth diadem, 
Each one, the poet fabled, found 
Its special gem. 


The wealth of shifting hues that lies 
In Eastern Earth’s unfathomed heart, 
For every season's change supplies 
A counterpart. 


The red heat of the torrid zone— 
The frozen Arctic’s iron cold, 
In strange symbolic meaning known, 
Those gems enfold, 


Nead by this light, our birthdays tell 
A lesson of his own to each; 
And Autumn’s wane, or Summer's spell, 
Their moral teach. 


To thee, the February days, 
That lengthen out to herald Sprig, 
The amethyst’s imprisoned rays 
For token bring. 


. 
Then let Spring’s diamond light thine hair, 
And Summer's pearl entwine thy wrist; 
But on thy snow-bright bosom wear 
My amethyst. 
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THE CROCUS AND ITS USES. 

WueEn Crocus, the beloved friend of Smilax, fell be- 
neath Mercury's murderous quoit, the blood which 
dripped from the wounded boy moistened the turf, 
which, after his death, brought forth a bell-shaped blue 
flower withred dish-yellow stigmata—the Crocus sativus 
of botanists. Poetry declared that the lad was changed 
to a saffron plant. Prose admitted that the flower 
abounded on the ground where he was said to have re- 
ceived his death-blow. Skepticism remarked that pro- 
bably the plant had grown there long before the inci- 
dent, whatever it was, that occasioned the fable. One of 


the utterers of this skeptical sentiment was an Eliza- 
bethan scholar, William Harrison, author of the Introduc- 
tion to Holinshed’s Chronicles, who remarked, quaintly: 
‘* A certain young gentleman called Crocus went to plese 
at coits in the field with Mercurie, and being heedlesse 
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of himselfe, Mercurie’s coit happened by mishap to hit 
him on the head, whereby he received a wound that yer | Cooks put them into their confections. Ladies were 


linen. Apothecaries administered them to the sick. 


long killed him altogither, to the great discomfort of his | indebted to them for the hairwash which, correcting 
friends. Finallie, in the place where he bled, saffron | Nature’s error, gave them golden hair. In the Roman 
was found to grow, whereupon the people, seeing the | cuisine it was used moderately, as the Apician precepts 
color of the chive as it stood (although I doubt not it | demonstrate. But the ‘‘ Forme” shows that the cooks of 
grew there long before), adjudged it to come of the blood | Old England were squanderers of the aromatic pigment. 
of Crocus, and therefore they gave it his name.” | Their delight in the color was a passion—almost a mad- 

Attracted by the color and smell of the three fat chives, | ness. Broths, thick soups, hashes, stews, bread, pastry, 





THE CAMPHOR-TREE. 


“‘ verie red and pleasant to behold,” and the fine yellow | fruit-mashes, mortrews, standing-brewets and puddings 
filaments which glowed at the bottom of the deep blue | were all ‘‘yellowed” up to lemon tint or orange tint with 
cup, the ancients observed them carefully. It was found | the favorite dye, which was, also, prized as much for its 
that they were agreeable to smell and taste, as well as | remedial excellence as for its coloring powers. 
cheering to the eye. They were supposed to possess 

medicinal virtues. It was certain that they yielded a | 

pigment serviceable to artists in color. Henceforth the | A calm inquiry, conducted among those who have 
chives and tendrils were gathered and pressed into yel- | their main principles of judgment in common, leads, if 
low cakes, that were sent to distant lands for divers ends. | not to an approximation of views, yet, at least, to an 
Used as a dye, they gave an orange hue to silk, wool and ! increase of sympathy. 











AN ASSISTER OF PROVIDENCE. 
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AN ASSISTER OF PROVIDENCE. 


By Evizanerin BickLow, 


“Samay Lururn stands the best chance of any man in 
the class to hook a rich city parish. ‘Think of it, for that 
little red-headed joker! and Allan Wales, the handsome 
man, and the crack off-hand orator, hasn’t got so much 
as a nibble yet. If they only had women on church 
committees, now !” 

‘Henry Augustus,” said Deacon Gerrish, severely, 

‘‘be kind enough to treat the matter with less levity.” 

Kate Gerrish darted across the’table at Henry Augustus 
a look of withering scorn, somewhat weakened by a 
beautiful blush. 

‘“*They’ve had Sammy down to B—— to preach,” ‘HE HASTILY THRUST SOME COOKING-UTENSILS, IN- 
pursued the undaunted Henry Augustus, ‘and now an ee ee ean San auee, WEEN SURES 
old duffer from the church, who runs all the railroads SERVED HIM AS A PANTRY.” 

Vol. XXV., No, 2—14. 
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s coming to Commencement to 
I hope he hasn’t been writ- 


and the religion in B 

hear him speak his piece. 
ing that piece on Indian meal and peanuts. 
complaining of his joking !—if a felkhow can joke on 
Indian meal and theology !” 

‘‘Henry Augustus,” interrupted his father, 
‘‘Tmther is not sound, I am afraid! Not sound !” 
added, mournfully, shaking his head. ‘‘ The seminary 
has been happily free from heresy, but I fear there are a 
few who are tainted now.” 

‘He seems spiritual. He is 





very fervent when he 
leads a Mrs. little 
woman, who, sitting meagre and graceless among her 
handsome sons and daughters, looked as if she had be- 
stowed upon them the last vestige of her comeliness.” 

‘‘ What can be expected of a man who allows himself to 
be called Sammy, and is little and red-haired ?” .said 
Malvina, with « sidelong glance at her sister Kate. 

Malvina was pert and sixteen. 

Aunt Cordelia clasped her be-ringed hands—of how 
many country parishes had those rings been the scandal ! 
—and bent her head pensively over them. 

‘“‘Tam very much interested in young Luther,” she 
said. ‘‘ His father was—well, if it had not been for dear 
Jeremiah, one can scarcely say what might have hap- 
pened |” 

Aunt Cordelia had been a seminary belle in her day, 


prayer - meeting,” said (Grerrish, a 


and, seen through the mist of years, her triumphs con- | 


stantly increased and multiplied. The sentimental asso- 
ciations in which she reveled when she came each year to 
Commencement were severely scéfned by the youthful 
Gerrishes as products of a frivolous fancy, but they were 
very real to Aunt Cordelia. 

‘*Poor John Luther! He was very talented. He wrote 
an acrostic on Cordelia, which was copied all over the 
country, and thought to be quite equal to Byron. And 
Lucy Bray and I were always friends, although she knew 
that I was John’s first choice. When beau-catchers came 


in, we were the first to wear them, and we had sprigged | 


muslin dresses, exactly alike, the year that John and Jere 
miah graduated. And so the young man is to be called 
to a B—— church. He must be brilliant if he is like his 
father. I have often thonght, if I had a daughter, how 
sweetly romantic it would be And if I haven’t a 
daughter, I have a niece.” 

The arch glance which Aunt Cordelia cast in her niece 
Kate’s direction was intercepted by the deacon’s heavy 
frown. 

‘‘He won't be called to the B— church,” He said 
*Tt's a stanch church, sound to the core. And if the 
young man hasn't shown them his colors, he will at Com- 
mencement. These young sprigs can't resist that oppor- 
tunity to show how far they've got beyond the faith once 
delivered to the saints. I hear that his subject is to be 
‘Christianity and Evolution.” He'll make it quite clear, 
no doubt, that when the Scriptures say Adam was made 
of the dust of the earth, they really mean that he was 
evolved from a long-tailed monkey.” 

‘‘Dear! dear! If I remember rightly, his father was 
not quite discreet about expressing his opinions,” said 
Aunt Cordelia. 

**People shouldn't 
deacon. 

“Oh, no; of course not. It’s quite sad,” said Aunt 
Cordelia, who had always steered clear of theology, as 
necessary, doubtless, but not diverting. 

She allowed her reminiscences to 
fellow-students of Jeremiah who had also fallen victims 
to her charms, and Sammy Luther, with his insignificant 


have such opinions,” said the 


wander to other 


Fancy, their | 


» | with her old lover. 


person, his unsound theology, and his frugal diet, slip- 
ped out of the conversation. 

Not out of Aunt Cordelia’s mind, however, where senti- 
| mentality reigned supreme. A love affair, spiced with an 

obdurate father and a frowning world, would have becn 

a godsend without the additional flavor of its connection 
She resolved to visit Kate that very 
night in her maiden bower, and assure herself that she 
had not misunderstood her confusion and her blushes, 
Kate was her favorite niece. She was pretty ; she was 
| said to look like her Aunt Cordelia, and she loved pretty 
clothes, and had nice, soft ways; she was not like Mal- 
vina, who was sharply critical, nor like Lauretta, who 
affected metaphysics. 

Aunt Cordelia flattered herself that she could le 
astute when it was desirable to call such a quality into 
She talked to Kate about Allan Wales and Mal- 
vina’s pertness, aud hinted gently at the desirability of 


play. 


choosing one’s ways according to one’s own lights, rather 
than one’s father’s, and then, finding Kate quite airy and 
xsi ache she descended to Commencement festivities 


and gowns, even toeCommencement weather, but allow- 
ing tears to gradually gather weight and slip down her 
cheeks. 

** Dear Aunt Cordelia !" said soft Kate. 

“Tm sure—I don’t wish to force—-your confidence, 
"Kate !” said Aunt Cordelia, wiping her eyes. 

After that it was all plain sailing. 


Although no names 
were spoken, and Kate was quite sure that she was not 
betraying herself, Aunt Cordelia went away satisfied that 
; She had areal romance in her hands, and that the hour 


}and the woman had met. 

It was to Henry Augustus that she applied, in an off- 
hand further information 
hero of her romance, and learned that he lived in the 
old First Chureh, on L 
obtained rent.free, did his own cooking (so far as Indian 


manner, for concerning the 


- Street, which residence le 


meal required it), and slept either in a pew or the pulp 
on this point Henry Augustus was forced to acknow 
| ledge uncertainty). And these rigid economies, unusual 
even B - theological students, who were fam 


ous for mortifving the flesh, were due to the fact that the 


among 


| income which he derived from teaching in the vacations 
was shared with a lame and lazy brother. 

“How charming !. but the brother really ought to be 
put a stop to,” said ‘Aunt Cordelia, somewhat vaguely. 

Before the interview ended it was definitely unde: 
stood that Mr. Samuel Luther was to be,made to call the 
next day. The subject of family prejudices was not ig- 
noved, but Henry Augustus, alas ! had his price. 

Bb —— was a hospitable town at any time, and of a 
decorous gayety that effervesced in tea-drinkings and 
musicales, and now and then a half-surreptitious dance 
or amateur play. Now its pulses were all astir with 

June and Commencement. Every one kept open house, 
and each train and stage brought visitors, some coming 
as pilgrims to a Mecca, some to make holiday, some 

| parents, uncles and aunts, brothers and sisters, whose 

toils and self-denials had brought about this day—to wit- 
ness the triumpks of the ‘* boy” who, wondrous thouglit, 
was almost a minister. 

Five o’clock tea was in progress in the Gerrishes’ big 
square parlor when Samuel Luther made his appearance 
in his old-fashioned best coat, and looking ten times bar- 
bered. 

| largely represented, and goddess Kate was dispensing 
nectar and ambrosia in the shape of Souchong tea, and 
crackers spread with deviled ham, which latter refresh- 


ment enjoyed great popularity in seminary circles, as 


There were a dozen visitors, the seminary being 
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combining lightness with staying qualities in a most | 


happy manner. 

Aunt Cordelia’s effusive greeting took off something 
of the frosty edge of Kate's surprise.- (He had not 
crossed the threshold before for three months). 


home, and Kate’s sweetness, shed moderately upon 
others, overflowed upon him. Samuel Luther wished 
that he had resisted the temptation to come, and called 
himself less than a man both because he had not staid 
away and because he was miserable in coming. 

He took himself away as soon as possible, and in the 
street he laughed aloud in self-contempt that he should 
be jealous, like a lovesick boy; he whose soul was set 
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essay, and folded it in the brand-new sermon-case, which 

he had bought with a kind of shamefaced pleasure. 
And just at that time Aunt Cordelia slipped silently 

out from the group that sat upon Deacon Gerrish’s hos- 


| pitable porch, unobserved, except by Henry Augustus. 
Allan Wales was there, irritatingly languid and at | 


upon a lofty purpose which took no account of foolish | 


human longings ; he, moreover, who was engaged to be 
married to Sarah Abby Clisby, who lived at Price’s Mills, 
and had snapping black eyes and a profusion of ringlets, 
and was slightly unstable in the matter of grammar. The 
engagement had been formed when he was twenty, and 
Sarah Abby’s mother, as poor almost as himself, had 
given him hgmely succor in the shape of ‘doing up” 


his shirts, and darning his stockings, and sending him | 


boxes of doughnuts and dried-apple pies. Now she was 
the wife of the prosperous proprietor of Price’s Mills, 
and had risen to quite magnificent social life. But love's 
tide had fallen as fortune’s rose, at least with Samuel 
Luther; or had he only beeome conscious of Sarah 
Abby’s uncongeniality since he had met Miss Kate Ger- 
rish ? Certain it was that he set his teeth whenever he 
thought of her, and he thought of her as little as possi- 
ble, although he faithfully read and answered her crossed 
aud recrossed letters, and had urged her to set a day for 
their marriage soon as he should be settled in the 
ministry. 

{t was probable that Kate Garrish had never heard of 
Sarah Abby. If she had, she might not have thought it 
worth the while to waste eveh her coldness upon him. 
But what had that glance meant that she gave him with 
her hand at parting ?—half sad and reproachful ! 
If he had been 
a monk, with a hair-shirt and a scourge, they would have 
been brought into requisition ; ‘being a student in the 
B Theological Seminary, he repaired to his lodgings 
in the old church, and sternly set a dish of cold beans 
upon his.kerosene stove (le had declined the crackers au 
jambon), and while it warmed he attempted to assimilate 
a profound theological work, but in the most abstruse 


hew sweet and frank her eyes were ! 





“Tf the old doll isn’t going to keep an appointment 
with the ghost of one of her admirers in Seminary Lane !” 
murmured that irreverent youth, as he watched her trip 
down a side street. ° 

Nine o'clock was late in primitive B——. 

With wonder Samuel Luther opened the basement- 
door of his spacious lodgings in answer to a gentle tap- 
ping, that suggested Pve’s ‘* Raven.” Quite unraven-like, 
however, were Aunt Cordelia’s smiling wrinkles under a 
canopy of coquettish yellow (dyed) curls, and a filmy 
white wool ‘‘ fascinator.” In spite of a sense of humor 
and a ready wit, which made the graver members of the 
Faculty shake their heads over him, he took Aunt Cor- 
delia seriously. She was so near the rose that he re- 
garded her with a kind of reverence. He could not be 
insensible to her follies, but it would have seemed a 
sacrilege to laugh at them. 

With her finger on her lip Aunt Cordelia murmured of 
times when conventionalities were not to be thought of, 
and gently but firmly she descended the two rickety 
steps, beating back, as it were, her host, whose con- 
sternation at the thought of the unseemliness of his in- 
érieur impelled him to bar the way. 

The air was still redolent of burnt beans. 


He hastily 


| thrust some cooking-utensils, including a blackened and 


malodorous kerosene stove, under the desk, which evi- 
dently served him as a pantry, and took his coat down 
from the motto, ‘‘Consider the Lilies of the Field,” 
where it hang. 

Such evidences of poverty might have deterred a prac. 
tical woman, but even the burnt beans were as a sweet 
savor in Aunt Cordelia’s romantic nostrils. In the imagi- 


| nary romances in which she, herself rejuvenated, figured 
} as heroine, and with which she beguiled many dull 


And | 


| 


‘reasonings Kate’s smile was tangled, and deeper than the | 


deapest problem Kate’s eyes looked up at him. 
The beans burned with a most unpleasant odor, and he 


threw them out, and devoted himself to putting the fin- | 


ishing ‘touches to ‘‘Christianity and Evolution,” which 
was the next day to be given to the world. 


He understood as well as Deacon Gerrish that this | 


would seal his fate so far as the city church was eon- 
cerned, but nothing—he said to himself-—should hinder 
him from preaching the truth as it was revealeil to him— 
from helping to let God's daylight into the world. 

There was East Orland; they were looking ‘to the 
seminary for a minister for East Orland, with its French- 
Canadian mill hands, and its “back folks,” who were 
little better than savages. 

East Orland was but a narrow field, yet even the birds 
of the air would carry the seed. And ‘he hai not set 
himself to do the King’s business with any thought of 
worldly advantage. 

Just as the cracked bell in the tower over his head 
rang out nine o’clock he wrote the final word of his 
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hours, the hero was always poor, and she sacrificed un- 
told wealth for his sake. She could have wished that 
Samuel Luther were better-looking. In her secret soul 
she deplored his nearsightedness (although she had de- 
elared to Kate that she considered it scholarly and en- 
gaging ), but she had learned that even the rose of 
romance has its thorn. . 

She revealed her mission as soon as he had, still in per- 
turbation of spirit, seated’her upon a broken settee, and 
himself on the edge of the platform. Her words, doubt- 
less, were foolish—Aunt Cordelia could not well be other- 
wise—but they went to Samuel Luther’s head like wine. 
They were ‘ineredible, but he could not resist their in- 
toxication. 

“She had no Tight to betray her niece’s confidence, 
Aunt Cordelia-said ; ““but, then, there had really been no 
eonfidenee. She hail discovered for herself, by unmis- 
t.kable signs, that Kate’s heart was his.” 

Samuel Luther was conscious of making unintelligible, 
semi-idiotic murmurs of iueredulity, such as seemed 
called for from aman in such a position ; but the fitful 
kerosene showed Aunt Cordelia his face, and she was 
quite satisfied. 

He was also conscious of uttering general conver- 
sational imbecilities as she arose to go; and of seizing the 
blackened kerosene lamp, at her bidding, to show her 
the old church, although it seemed to him a somewhat 
inconsequent and inappropriate proceeding ; and of her 
being a long time in following him up the cobwebbed 
stairease — the light was teeble aud the stairs dvuvtful 
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—and of her being 
very sprightly when, “ 
at last, she reached y 
the top, in spite of 
the ghostly effect of 
the place, and telling 
him of the time when 
his father preached 
his maiden 
in that pulpit, and 
she sat in the singing- 
seats, in a blue bon- 
net, and sang ‘‘ How 
sweet the tie that 
binds "’; of her being 
in great haste declin- 
ing his escort, and 
slipping off through 
the moonlight like a 
beneficent ghost. 


sermon 


4 pang smote him 
as he closed the door 
2 a etic THE CITY OF ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
upon her. He remem- IRONDEQUOIT BAY. 


bered that he was 


ehoosing poverty and obscurity, which he could not ask | 


Kate to share ; 
Kast Orland. 
Was it, after all, necessary that he should express his 


she would be quite out of her sphere in 


convictions as freely as he had done in that essay ? He 
might even minister to the city church for years with 
veut disclosing all that he believed. And he might be 
mistaking a will-o’-the-wisp for God's daylight, and so 
tuistead men. 

And as for Sarah Abby, would it not be well to make 
her see how unfitted they were to each other ? She had 
her youth had passed in 
He had never harbored the thought 
of Inweaking with her before, but then he had never be- 


been faithful to him for years 
the long waiting. 


POINT LOOKOUT, 
SEE PAGE 215. 


Worse still, he remembered Sarah Abby! 


OF PROVIDENCE. 






fore thought 
of Kate as 
his for the 
asking ! 

It was too 
late to write 
another es- 
say, but he 
might feign 
The 

opinion of the B so favorable that it 

scarcely needed anything to strengthen it. It was use- 
less to try to sit down calmly and collect his thoughts. 
| He paced up and down until the kerosene light flickered 


illness. 


— cehureh 


was 





POINT SEA-BREEZE, LAKE ONTARIO.— SEE PAGE 215, 
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and smoked and went out, and only a straggling moon- 
beam showed him his track across the floor. 

Utterly exhausted, he threw himself down at length, 
and slept heavily until late into the morning. He felt 
unable to think, powerless to come to any decision ; but 
he had so long stiffened his knees at duty’s beck that he 
did so now almost mechanically. He had had tempta- 
tions ; he had no inspiring consciousness of having wres- 


| joke ? 


tled with and overcome them, only a dull impression | 


that there was but one way to choose. 

It was only as he mounted the platform that some- 
thing—the attentive hush of the audience, the sea of 
faces, perhaps only one face, Kate’s, flushed, rosy, ex- 


pectant—aroused him to a full consciousness of what he 


was sacrificing, and to the doubts and pangs of the night 
before. His eyes wandered to Sarah Abby Clisby as she 


THE CITY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y.— RATTLESNAKE POINT, 
GENESEE RIVER. — SEE PAGE 215. 


sat, arrayed in the height of Price’s Mills fashions, 
beside her over- plump and complacent mother. 
Was it the strange combination of brilliant colors 
in her toilet that made Sarah Abby look so vulgar ? 
Her face looked worn and thin, although her black 
eyes were as bright and snapping as ever. His voice 
sounded faint and far away in his own ears as he began. 
And what was he reading ? “The paper, the words, were 
unfamiliar. He would have observed it before he began 
to read if his mind had not been so distracted. He 
hesitated—stopped. A faint murmur ran through the 
audience, mingled with the fluttering of fans. It was 
evidently supposed that he was suffering from stage 
fright or from illness. 


f 


| 





\ 
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periods, his bewildered brain occupied in trying to solve 
the mystery. Was it aid from Heaven or a practical 
Was it the device of « friend or of the enemy of 
souls ? 

Meanwhile Henry Augustus, his countenance pervaded 
by an exultant grin, was attracting Kate’s attention by a 
series of pinches from the seat behind. 

‘*Here’s ago! The fellow is reading a stolen sermox ‘* 

‘*Henry Augustus, hush ! 
turned Kate, inconsequently. 

*Tt’s one of Unele Jeremiah’s old sermons! Aunt 
Cordelia brought on alot to have them published ; she 
showed them to me. I remembered it the minute he 
began to read! Thought it would make his fortune with 
the B—— church, I suppose ; sound theology, you see! 
I did think the fellow had common honesty.” 


What do you mean ?” re- 


‘Henry Augustus, you are telling me a falsehood ™ 
said Kate, severely. But she looked at Aunt Cordelia, 
sitting decked in mysterious little triumphant nods and 
smiles, and her heart sank, and her face grew as white as 
the rose in her bonnet. 

Her hero—she had called him Sir Galahad in her 


| thoughts—to be guilty of a base deception, a schoolboy- 


| ish cheat! 


His eyes were fixed upon the manuscript; it was | 


yellow with age; a sermon on a point of Christian doc- 
trine. It opened well; it promised to be able and 
sound ; his practiced sense told him that at a glance. 
He began to read again, his voice clear and resolute. 
His chance had come to him as by a miracle, and he 
would seize it ! 
He read on, scarcely conscious of the well-rounded 


| representative of the B 


| 





{ 
| 


Was it a foolish freak, or a jest? But he 
looked in deadly earnest. 

It was just at this time that the portly and dignified 
— church bestowed a com- 
placent nod and smile upon a member of the Faculty, 
which said, plainly, ‘‘That is what we want! He is the 
man for us!” And after a glance at his watch, he tiptoed 
out, like a busy man whose errand is done. 

Samuel Luther caught the smiles and nod, and then 
he looked at Kate, who was gazing at him, pale and 
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agitated, and — could it be —reproachful ? She might | 
look jike that if she knew! Whether it was ner look 
or the church representative's that caused a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling in him, Samuel Luther could never 
yuite determine, but he came all at once to himself. 

He turned toward the Faculty, and a flutter of appre- 
1ension was perceptible through their solemnity. 

‘‘The essay that I have been reading is not my own,” 
“Tt was 
written by some one else, and substituted for mine, I do 
pot know how.” 


he said,” with almost unnecessary distinctness. 


‘* And have you just discovered it, sir ?” said the pre- 


silent, severely. ‘If this is a jest, it isa most unseemly 


one, truly !” 

“It is nota jest, sir. I yielded to the temptation to 
read it because I thought it would be for my worldly ad 
vantage to do so,” said Samuel. 

Sensations were rare at the B - Seminary Commence 
ment exercises. The president promptly suppressed the 
rising murmur in the audience, by saying 


“Will you be so good as to give place to the next. 
Mr. Luther !” 
And Samuel Luther stepped out through the ant 


room, pushing back the friendly hands of fellow-stu 
dents that were extended to him, and wishing that the 
uth were friendly enough to open and swallow him up. 
Sarah, Abby ther, red feathers had 


awoke he r mo whose 


been. bobbing about this wav and that, all through the 
exercis 

“Oh, mother, Sam has done something dreadful. I 
don’t know what it is, but.I always knew he would. We 


must go and find him, for I-can’t wait to know what is 
the matter !” 

‘Dear! dear! He was speaking a beautiful piece,” 
said good old Mrs. Clisby, who was accustomed to judge 
of such efforts by their somnolent effects. 

‘‘Did you hear how they were all talking about him, 
and not listening to the other one at all? And that girl 
in the white bonnet behind ws looked as if she was gx 
to faint,” said Sarah Abby, in the porch. 

They proceeded directly to the church where Samuel 
lodged ; but, owing to Mrs. Clisby’s extreme embonpoint, 
he had a few minutes’ grace. 

*‘T don’t see why yow needed to make such a fuss,” 
Sarah Abby said, im am aggriewed tone. ‘‘It was a real 
good sermon, and probably they wouldn't have known 
that somebody else wrote it if you hadn't told. I hope it | 
won't prevent your getting a call to that city ¢hareh. | 
They told us at the house where we stopped that you 
were about sure of getting it, and I’ve set my heart on 
living in the city.” 


ine 


‘I don’t understand what it’s all about, Sammy, 
thawgh nobody can say I wa’n’t attendin’,” said Mrs. 


Clisby, plaintively. 
‘*T did a base and foolish thing! I don’t know how I 
eould have—but there is no excuse,” said Samuel Luther. 

‘La! there’s always excuses for poor human bein’s, 
and things turns out better’n you think if you jest give 
‘om time,” said Mrs. Clisby, comfortably. ‘‘ And, Sar’ 
Abby, you jest keep still, for there’s more sores fretted 
than there is healed by talkin’, And we'll jest go back 
to the boardin’-house.”’ 

She would have declined his escort, but Samuel in- 
sisted upon accompanying them. He bore with desperate 
eourage Sarah Abby's clinging to his arm, which rasped 
his ritated nerves. The crowd had streamed out of the 
church, and was overflowing the street through which 
they had to pass. They came directly upon Aunt Cor- 


ma 


delia and Kate; the former tearful behind her vail, 
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| rort Ta marriage without that. 


| Kate’s heart was so set upon him. 





declaring, somewhat inconsequently, that this world was 
a vale of tears, but she was glad she had marrid Jere- 
miah, after all, because there was an odd streak in the 
Luthers. 

Kate stopped him with an outstretched hand and a 
kindling face 

‘*T want to congratulate you. I think it was splendidly 
brave —what you did,” she said, somewhat incoherently, 

‘You are very good,” said Samuel, stiffly. ‘I should 
like to present my friends to you. I should like to have 
you know my future wife,” he added, with the air of 
leading a forlorn hope. 

Afterward he said to himself that he had done what 
was unnecessary, and even ridiculous. But just then he 
was desperately determined upon all the punishment he 
could get for himself. 

The color in Kate’s cheek may have wavered, but she 
did not flinch. She clung for a moment tightly to Aunt 
Cordelia, after she had said. the proper thing, quite natu- 
rally and sweetly, and her hero, with his prospective 
bride and mother-in-law, had passed alony. 

“And T had,meant to leave that misguided young man 


in my will the copyright of dear Jeremiah’s sermons,” 
said Aunt Cordelia, in a stifled voice. 
And, after all, he has reeeived a call to the B—— 


‘hurch,” announced Deacon Gerrish, one evening when 
the nine days’ comments had begun to die out. ‘* They 
persist in treating the matter lightly. Say he must hay 
read it to screen a fellow-student who put it there for a 
jest, although he distinctly said he did it for his own 
Well, if they want to risk it, let them ; but | 
hould be afraid of a young man who made such a slip 
the start.” 
Meanwhile, with 


vantage. 


at 
Samuel 
an epistle to Sarah Abby to conve) 
to her this same information concerning his call to B—— 

with the additional fact that he had declined it. Explana 
tions of this course were necessary, and he offered them 
as fully and lucidly as possible, but with the depressing 
consciousness that they would be to Sarala Abby as an 
unknown tongue. 


labor dire and weary woe, 


Luther was inditing 


There came to him in due season the following reply) 


* Dear Sam: In answer to yours, I would say that I don’t think 
you had ought to ask me to be a country minister’s wife, for now 
I know what it isto live in the world and see folks, I couldn't 
stand it, anyhow. If I was odd, I should think something of what 
other folks liked, and you don’t seem to, Mother says it’s a duty, 
besides being genteel, to marry a minister, but there’s duty other 
ways, I say, and Joe Price that never would have married Huldah 
Freneh, that wasn’t what she ought to be, if I hadn’t given him the 
mitten on account of you, has come home a widower with a little 
girl that needs a mother’s care. And Joe is just like other folks, 
and I know whai to make of him, and there wouldn’t be no com- 
Mother, she’s taking on because 
I'm going to hurt your feelings so, but I tell her it ain’t so bad to 
be fretting because you ain't married to somebody as ’tis because 
you are. That's the way I look at it, and I hope*you*won’t have 


> no bad feelings. 


“P.8.—That girl that gets red and while so easy, that you in- 
troduced me to, she sets more by ministers than I do, in my 
opinion, And so no more from yours affectionately, 


“Saran Appy (iispy.” 


‘‘Ts this true that I hear, that Kate is going to marry 
young Luther, after all ?” demanded Aunt Cordelia, as 
soon as she entered the house on her Autumn visit the 
Same year. 

‘* Well, the deacon talked with him, and found he was 
sounder*than he thought,’ admitted Mrs. Gerrish. ** And 
It seemed to begin 
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with her pitying him so when he made that—that mis- 
take at Commencement. The ways of Providence are not 
ours.” 

‘Sometimes they are,” said Aunt Cordelia, with mys- 
terious triumph (which she never explained). ‘‘ Well, he 
is very odd,” she continued, ‘ but being at the head of a 
great city church x 

‘A city ehurch ? We are going to East Orland !" said 
Kate, radiantly. 





JACK FROST. 


By WALTON Hook. 


Ha! Ha! Jack Frost, 
Is the frontier crossed 
That divides us from Autumn's domain ” 
Are we far on the road 
To your icy ab« ule 
O'er the track of your wintry plain ? 
Whose leafless trees 
All elbows and knees, 
All crooked, and crank, and cropt, 
Seem struck of a heap in the act of a leap, 
Surprised by your breath in a dance of death, 
And all fast glued in the gaunt attitude 
They tast had chanced to adopt! 


Ho! Ho! Jack Frost, 
Have you rudely tossed 
To the winds our sylvan fleeee ? 
Bold thief of the wood 
You shall make it good 
With the folds of your snow pelisse. 
For the gold and bronze 
Of the Autumn fronds, 
Whose tints you weukl not spare, 
You shall pay full score of snowflakes howr 
Compound for the crime with glist*ning ri 
You shall trim the meads with erystal beads, 
And crisp the morning air. 


Our gable-heights 
Your stalactites 
In fringes shall festoon, 
You shall lay the lake 
Or I much mistake 
With a polished floor full soon ; 
Each bough you stripped 
Shall be bravely ‘quipped 
In a coat of sparkling cold 
Each hedge you scour a fairy bow’r, 
Your morning breath a silver wreath, 
Your starlit night a crown of light— 
You shall pay us hack fourfold! 


THE CITY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SOME OF ITS FEATURES OF INTEREST 
AND BEAUTY. 

WrittEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Mrs, C. INGERSOLL GARA. 


Tue past Summer was peculiarly adapted to the enjoy- 
ment of the tourist and sketcher, with seldom a day too 
warm or too cold for an ‘‘ outing” on land or water. 

A visit to Roehester in the balmy month of June was 
replete with interest and pleasure. Accepting an invi- 
tation from a dear relative, my friend and I were enabled 
to see to advantage this beautiful inland city, containing 
about 140,000 inhabitants. The first idea naturally is, 
from what sources come all this wealth, culture and re- 
finement ? The answer is, from her vast manufactures, 
rating, commercially, from twenty to thirty millions an- 
nually ; and from her schools, her colleges, museums, 
musical institutions, picture galleries, etc. It is worthy 
of mention that Rochester has the largest and best 
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collection of paintings in this country. Mr. D. W. Powers 
entered upon this commendable enterprise in 1876, soon 
after the completion of the imposing block bearing his 
name. Five stories of the immense structure have been 
converted into permanent galleries, finished and fur- 
nished in Oriental style, and filled with works of art, 
many of rare excellence. Mr. Powers visits the art een- 
tres of Europe frequently, in company with a competent 
connoisseur, bringing back additional treasures for bis 
This gallery is his special pride, and the citi- 


| : . ‘ - 
zens of Rochester, and Western New York generally, feel 


that he is entitled to their sincerest gratitude. It may be 
stated in this connection that many prominent artists of 
the present day are of Rochester origin, receiving therein 
their first inspirations. Forty years ago Rochester gave 
art exhibitions, long before any suitable place had been 
provided for such purposes. In 1843 a fine collection of 
European paintings, including a full-length portrait of 
George IV., by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was exhibited in 
the Court House ; Page’s ‘‘ Venus,” in a hotel ballroom ; 
Powers's ‘* Greek Slave,’’ ‘‘ De Soto Discovering the 
Mississippi,” and Peale’s ‘‘Court of Death,” in inap- 
propriate rooms ; but they nevertheless helped to de- 
velop a love for the beautiful. 

To Rochester belongs the honor of introducing 
modern free high school. 
academy 


he 
In 1820 the first young ladies’ 
established, its founder and _ principal 
teacher being Miss Maria Allyn, whose brother com- 
manded the good ship Bellerophon, in which Lafayette 


was 


| sailed to America. 


Among Rochester’s many attractive resorts may be 
mentioned the River. Accompanied by a 
small party, with well-filled lunch-baskets, we take a 
little steam-vacht at the foot of the falls for a trip down 
to Charlotte, on Lake Ontario, fonr miles distant, and a 
stopping-place for lake boats. 


Genesee 


While waiting for pass- 
engers, before starting, we take our pencil and make a 
picture of the Lower Genesee Falls. At the same time 
a friend at our side tells an ofttold, touching legend con- 
cerning the cliff above, a simple, pathetic tale. ‘Tis said 
a pale-faced wanderer paddled up the river one Sum- 
mer’s day, long years ago. He reached the camp on the 
riverside and made his home with the tribe. Ere long 
his native country and his people were forgotten im the 
happiness of loving and being loved by a beautiful forest 
maiden. They were married in ‘the Indian fashion, and 
the days, passed away like moments in their wigwam by 
the ‘singing cataract.’ One day a strange canoe, filled 
with white men, came up the Genesee in search of the 
pale-faced wanderer, who proved to be an exiled chief- 
tain, or nobleman, of France. His friends came to earry 
him back to honor and fortune ; but his heart was in the 
wild woods, and he refused to go. Then they sought to 
compel him ; but, clasping his wife in his arms, the exile 
rushed to the brink of the great cliff, which rose straight 
up above the water, and springing far out over the pre- 
cipice, the two were crushed and mangled on the rocks 
below. Tradition has failed to preserve the name of tlie 
white brave and his dusky bride.” A sigh and a tear are 
our only response. 

It was from this precipice that Sam Patch made lis 
last fatal leap. Sam had acquired quite a reputation be- 
fore his final plunge by making an aquatic descent at 
Paterson, N. J., and by jumping into Niagara River. He 
had a habit of saying, ‘‘Some things could be done as 
well as others,” and devotion to this idea cost him his 
life. On the 8th of November, 1829, he leaped over the 
precipice close to the Genesee Falls, a distance of 
ninety-six feet, accompanied in his plunge by a tame 
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bear. Both came to the surface apparently as well satis- 
fied with the performance as were the crowd of spec- 
tators. Not content with this success, Sam announced 
that he would exceed it, and on the 13th of the same 
month ascended a scaffolding twenty-nine feet higher, 
from which he made the terrific leap, striking the water 
on one side. He did not rise to view, and no trace of the 
foolish adventurer was found until the following Spring, 
when his mangled body and broken limbs were dis- 
covered at the mouth of the river, and buried in the 
little cemetery at Charlotte. 


At last the boat was filled with a rollicking party of | 


schoolgirls, chaperoned by a sweet-faced young woman 


PEDDLERS. 





Menault, another Frenchman of science, tells of a 
famous parrot, for which Cardinal Bossa paid a hundred 
gold crowns, because he recited without a blunder the 
Apostles’ Creed and chanted the Magnificat correctly. 

The story is recorded in English anecdotal collections, 
if not in grave histories, that a parrot belonging to 
Henry VIITL. once feli into the Thames, and summoned 
passers-by to the rescue by calling out ‘Help! help !” 
The Indian parrot of whom the account is given by 
It refused 
to eat, and cried, repeatedly, ‘‘ Where is madame ? Where 
One of the friends of the family, an elderly 


Brehm was deprived of its mistress by death. 


is madame ?” 


| major, once patronized the parrot by saying to him, 


dressed in the garb of the religieuse, and now we steam | 


. ° . ° 
away down the river, stopping a few minutes below Rat 


tlesnake Point, at the top of which are the remains of | 


immense Indian fortifications. 
find it a most charming resort on tne shore of Lake 
Ontario, with hotels, restaurants, dancing-halls, parks, 
and many beautiful This point is 


private cottages. 


Rochester’s only outlet by water to the St. Lawrence | 


River and the great chain of northern lakes, with no 
harbor to protect the mariner from destructive storms. 

Irondequoit Bay, or, as it was originally called by the 
Mohawks, T'an-ia-tare-on-te-quat, which means an open 


Reaching Charlotte, we 


“Jump on to your perch, Jacko, there’s a good bird ; 
jump on to your perch !” Jacko looked at him an instant, 
contemptuously, and then exclaimed, ‘‘Jump on to the 
perch, major, jump on to the perch !" 


MEXICAN PEDDLERS. 


AmonaG the established institutions of Mexico are tle 


| itinerant merchants, who continually perambulate tho 


wy into, is an arm of Lake Ontario nearly five miles in | 


The mouth of 
this bay is spanned by a bridge on the Watertown and 


length, and an attractive body of water. 


Ogdensburg Railroad. Throughout.the pleasant Summer 
days may be seen recreation parties sailing up and down 
on all kinds of craft, and along the shores are hotels and 


inviting cottages. Among the latter Seth Green’s stands 


out on a bold wooded cliff, and as the sun sinks down 
behind the Western hills, it sets the scene all aglow with | 
| take in purchasing all manner of trumpery, from silk 


prismatic colors, making a picture not soon forgotten. 
The departing rays touch the genial face and rotund 
form of the man who sits on the porch in a big armchair, 
and whose name is intimately associated with fish-cul- 
ture. Admonished by the coming shades of evening, we 
hasten back to our starting-point, well satisfied with a 
few hours’ experience amid scenes of interest and beauty 
near the City of Rochester. 


STORIES OF PARROTS. 


Breum, the author of a German work, called ‘‘ The 
History of Animals,” affirms that parrots of the more in- 
telligent Indian and African varieties have not only been 
taught many phrases which they repeat by rote, ut that 
they have come to understand the meaning of what they 
say, and use words independently, in their proper sense. 

He cites the case of an East Indian parrot who learned 
a number of Dutch words in his native country. Brought 
to Europe, he learned a number of German and French 
words in succession. He asked for water, for food, for 
playthings, and for a chance to get out of his cage, which 
was regularly allowed him. He did not always use the 
German word for what he wanted, in speaking to Ger- 
mans, but sometimes substituted the Dutch words, in 
their proper sense, No doubt a good many of his native 
speeches and jabberings were put down as ‘‘ Dutch” by 
his German masters. 

Scaliger tells of a parrot who imitated the calls used in 
the dances of the Savoyards, and repeated parts of their 
songs ; and Jaeques Brunot, a French writer, tells of an 
African parrot who danced as he had seen the people 
do, repeating as he did so the words of their song, “A 
little step! A little jump! Ion! Ion!” 





fer if the mountain can't come to Mohammed, it 
naturally folluws that Mohammed goes to the mountain 


streets ; 


Besides his little tray of goods, and the ribbons, laces, 


searfs and embroideries hung over his arms and 
shoulders, the peddler earries a camp-table, which he 
spreads upon the pavement, and deposits his tray 
thereon while conducting business between the bars of 
the windows; for, being ‘6a horrid man,” of course he 
must not go inside, 

Apparently the female heart is the same the wide world 


over, and the great delight which these dark-eyed women 


dresses to gingerbread horses, is identical with that of 
their European cousins. 

At all hours of every day, but especially on Sundays, 
in every city and hamlet of Mexico, these perambulating 
merchants swarm the streets, offering all imaginable 
commodities, from a lunch of hot tamales or sweet po 
tatoes, to hair-puffs and tresses. They push into your 
windows and insist upon your purchasing, not only no 
tions innumerable, but the goods of tailors and hardware 
merchants, milliners and grocers, shoes, jewelry, saddles 
and harness, pigs, alive and dead ; pieces of meat, goats 
and poultry, young kids that cry like babies, cages of 
birds, opals fresh from the mines and pearls from Pacific 
fisheries, antiquities from rnimed pyramids and buried 
cities, sometimes of priceless value, which they sell for a 
few cents because they are old ; in short, everything the 
imagination can conceive. 

The fruit-peddler bears his figs, bananas, grapes, 
onions, peppers and potatoes, all mixed together, in the 
huge wooden bowl upon his head. The dulce (sweet 
stuff) vender carries his sweets on a tray, slung around 
his neck with a rope of maguey; the milk-seller bears his 
cans upon his back ; the water-carrier has two enormous 
jars, one hanging behind, the other before, both uphelil 
by a leathern strap around his forehead ; while the petro- 
leum man carries his well-watered stock in a tin box and 
retails it by the gill, or wholesales it at the rate of fifty 
cents a gallon. The baker comes round twice a day, at 
early morn and dewy eve, with his bread, which would 
make excellent cannon-balls, in a basket balanced upon 
his head. He always carries his precious sombrero, 
which probably cost him a year’s earnings, in the basket 
among the loaves, and, if a thrifty fellow, he economizes 
his shoes in the same manner. Meanwhile the air is 
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The cake-vender shouts in soft- 
voweled Castilian, ‘Fat little cakes! Fat little cakes ! 
Here are good fat little cakes!” ‘* Curd cakes !” cries an- 
other. ** Maniequiila! Mantequilla !” croaks the half-naked 
creature who suddenly thrusts under your nose a pot of 
odoriferous grease ; while the vender of poultry, saunter- 
ing along in the sun with his cane cage on his shoulders, 
sings, in sleepy monotone, ‘‘ Ducks and chickens! Oh, 
my soul! Good ducks and chickens !” 


yocal with other cries. 


CONVENTS IN THE AIR. 


over. A few years ago people were struck by photo- 
graphs made of groups of houses and little villages on 
almost inaccessible rocks, or on cliffs on the side of 
rocky mountains. The Mogqni territory in the United 
States shows several such. 

M. de Drée, a French traveler, visiting lately the 
Meteores, or Greek monasteries, in Turkey, shows an 
almost identical system of selecting places of abode. In 
places resembling our Bad Lands, where convulsions of 
nature had left rocks standing isolated, varying in form 
and balk, Greek monks in the olden time, flying from 
the world, had reared homes on the summits. Religious 
exaltation, a spirit of St. Simon Stylites, had doubtless 
some part in the selection of these strangely isolated 
abodes, but the more human desire of being able to live 
in peace and quiet had doubtless its influence also. 





the haunts of men, and safe, especially from the incur. 
sions of the bands of brigands, who contended among 
themselves for the possession of the country, and preyed 
upon the inhabitants. Here he founded a little church, 
which afterward became the Meteor. He was soon joined 
by another monk of Mount Athos, Joasaph Paléologue, 
whose wealthy sister sent them goats and buffaloes, and 
furnished them with means to enlarge the church. But 
although Athanasios owed the beginning of his prosperity 
to a woman, he was an ardent misogynist. In his will not 
only does he repeat the decree that women should not be 
allowed to pass the prescribed limits, but he orders the 


| monks never to give food to a woman, even if she be 
Srimiiar conditions.lead to similar results all the world 


At the time this system was adopted the land was over- | 
run with armed bands, which lived by pillage, and con- | 


sidered the Christians especially given up to them by the 
connivanee of Government. 
from danger, and the few convents which are still in- 


Even now they are not free 


habited are compelled to resort to many precautions in 
order to insure their safety from the brigands who still 
defy the anthorities. 

In Albania, near Tricala, are situated the far-famed 
Meteor Monasteries. Their name may be interpreted as 
describing their position, high in the air, or as expressing 
the elevated and religious ideas of their ascetic occu- 
pants. A manuscript dating from the early part of the 
sixteenth century relates that in 1356 two monks of 
Mount Athos, Athanasios and Gregorios, left their con- 
vents, which had been pillaged by corsairs, and jour- 
neyed to Doupiani, attracted thither by the report of the 
charms of the Meteor rocks, and of the virtuous life of 
their brethren of Stagi. This portion of the country is 
mountainous, abounding in ridges of high hills, varying 
from: 2;500 to 8,500 feet above the sea. The outline of 
these hills is jagged and irregular ; cliffs high and pre- 
cipitoms are seen on every side. Sometimes the rocks 
ascen@ like perpendicular columns into the air ; ‘then 
‘gaim they broaden out at base and summit, while the 
sides:and contour all about are ‘rugged and indented. At 
times they sink to the depth of hundreds of feet, then 
agaim tliey slope out and away in almost equal propor- 
tion, presenting perhaps the oddest, most irregularly 
fashioned monuments of nature in the world. 

Upen one of these high rocks—Stylos, the columa— 
the two monks settled, but Gregorios suffered so much 
from. the extreme cold of this high altitude that he soon 
Withdraw to Constantinople. Athanasios, » man of in- 
domitable will and’ iron constitution, obtained permission 
of the: Bisliop of Stagi to ascend the ‘‘large rock.” On its 
summit, lie diseovered an extended plateau admirably 
suited for lis purpose, wliere he might devote himself to 
prayer and the contemplation of God, far removed from 





dying of starvation. A mural painting of 1484 represents 
him clad in a long white robe, tied at the waist by a cord 
passed through an iron ring, and a brown mantle. He 
was an enthusiast and a prophet, and several of his pre- 
dictions are quoted, which, it is claimed, were fulfilled 
several years after their utterance. 

The first of the cerie convents was that of Doupiana, re- 
cognized as the head and centre by hermits who gathered 
around in smaller monasteries, hermitages, or in the 
natural caverns. In time they erected churches, as the 
robber bands made it sometimes dangerous to attempt 
even to visit-those at a distance. Ere long they became 
known as seats where piety and learning flourished, and 
many, whose convents elsewhere were pillaged or ruined, 
With better times 
they began to decline, as the necessity for their mainte- 


withdrew to these rocky fastnesses. 


nance no longer was so great ; moreover, their prosperity 
brought worldly goods, and though other people may 
with impunity lay up the fruits of their industry, a gov- 
ernment always feels bound to convince religious com- 
munities that industry and thrift are something very 
wicked, by depriving them of the fruit of such iniquitous 
theories, 

The traveler found the route to these monasteries no 
easy matter. It was enough to test the endurance of a 
Whymper or the whole Alpine Club. The path led 
through woods and brambles, over cliffs and ravines ; the 
guide enlivening the jowrney by accounts of famous 
murders committed at points they passed. 

At last they reached a perpendicular rock, rising from 
the plain. Here a call or blast of a horn brought a monk, 
who was gradually lowered in a network bag from an 
opening in the cliff. If the visitors were recognized, he 
descended, ascertained their purpose, and then returned 
to report. When the papers presented are satisfactory, 
the net is lowered for the traveler. In this dizzy way 
you ascend till you reach the opening, and by the aid of 
a hook step into the doorway. 

The Monastery of St. Varlaam is approached by means 
of ladders, which are drawn up from terrace to terrace 
by the monks. This monastery has a fine church, dating 
back to 1548. In some cases the monks have profited by 
fissures in the rock, and have turned natural galleries 
into regular staircases, by which the laborious appronch 
is much improved. 

These monasteries were all near Trikkala, not far from 
the City of Salonika. That of Ak Chéhr, also visited) by 
the traveler, is in the Sultan-Dagh, in Asia Minor, but in 
its style, position and mode of approach, resembles those 
on the European side. A stream washes the foot of the 
bluff on which it is erected, and when at its flood, euts 
off all intercourse ; fortunately its waters were at this time 
fordable. The monastery is famous for the fact that the 
Sultan. Bajazet died of apoplexy near it in 1403) whiile a 
prisoner in the camp of Tamerlane. This monastery has 
one of the rock staircases leading to a natural terrace ; 
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this ends at the orifice of a gallery which soon brings 
you to a staircase and thence to a second terrace, where 
the rope and net come isto requisition, aud you at last 
reach the summit. Here you are gratitied by a sight not 
often met on these pions heights. The rocky surface 
has such a covering of soil, that vegetation clothes it, 
and makes it a most agreeable contrast to the majority of 
tlle Meteores, whether in Europe or in Asia. 

At Altuntach (says a recent traveler) I left the road 
leading to Afroum Kara Hissar to follow a road on the 
right leading to a very picturesque monastery of which I 
had heard. I need scarcely remind the reader that roads 
in Asia Minor are seldom fit for traveling in buffalo 
but such bypaths as I had to follow were diffi- 
cult even for two horses side by side. 

Leaving Altuntach, our path rose steadily, and we soon 


WitOns ; 


cutered a gorge, with precipitous rocks flanking us on 
the right and left. I conld not complain of the mo- 
votony of our journey. “ly attention was constantly 
captivated. From time to time the rocks spread apart 
abruptly, showing a rich and beautiful verdure at their 
base. 


At last, as we came upon a road-crossing, that we fol 


ENTRANCE TO THE MONASTERY NEAR OLOUBOURLOU, 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CONVEN® OF ST. VARLAAM. 


lowed, my guide called my attention to the convent, the 
sight of which was well calculated to excite surprise. 
An immense stratified rock rose to an enormous height. 
At a distance it might be taken for a gigantic eyelopean 
wall. About 80 or 0 feet from the base vawned a long 
opening, caused ‘probably by the crumbling away of one 
of the wide strata, and forming a cavity about 300 feet 
long. 
This 
abode, having no communication with the outer world 
except by a rope and net. When we reached the cliff, we 


was the spot selected by the monks for their 


found a monk at the base conversing with a peasant who 
was driving two asses. [at once solicited the privilege 
of visiting the monastery, and showed him my letters of 
introduction. He went up 


with the stock of provisions he had purchased without 


He was not easily persuaded. 


giving me any positive assurance, and did not descend 
for half an hour, when, to my satisfaction, he returned 
with a favorable answer. 

As the basket would hold only one, I sent my guide up 
to prepare the way for me, and then ascended in my turn, 
leaving our horses to the care of the peasant. When I 
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reached the cornice, a staircase led to a little wooden 
portal, with a belfry about 6 feet high. I was then ushered 
into the presence of the Superior, to whom I presented 
my letters and my firman. He bowed with a smile, and 
himself offered to show me over his little kingdom. 
The whole monastery was original. The gap in the 
rock was not more than 40 or 50 feet deep, and the floor 
sloped from the centre to each side. 
wooden structures had been erected, but the inequalities 


of various sizes. 
portal, with columus, led to a chapel hewn into the rock, 
and lighted by windows opened in the rocky wall. Here 
lived four or five monks. They did not seem over-studi- 
ous, their office and devotion books seeming their only 
literature ; but they had carried up earth, and contrived 
to raise some vegetables and flowers in this strange 
niche. 

i took leave of the Superior, who showed great aston- 
ishment at my call, as I was the first visitor whom he had 
entertained for many a day. He thanked me warmly for 
my offering, modest as it was, and escorted me pleasantly 
to the edge of the rocky platform, where, with a cheerful 
adieu, I re-embarked in my basket and returned to earth. 

In Asia Minor there are some other Greek convents 
which may come under this same name of Meteor, from 
their elevated and inaccessible position, as for instance 
the monastery on an island in the middle of a lake near 
Arkut-Khan, the isolated convent near Oloubourlou, 
which is reached only by a picturesque staircase carved 
out of the solid rock, and that in the Salt Lake, ap- 
proached with equal difficulty, which is now abandoned. 
Near Altuntach some poor monks have taken refuge in a 
depression in the face of a rock caused by the shelving 
out of some of its enormous strata, where again the tra- 
ditional basket and cord are used to reach their terrace, 
elevated 80 or 100 feet in the air. Although interesting 
and picturesque, none of the convents of Asiatic Turkey 
have ever had much celebrity, nor do they show any 
vestige of former splendor. In most of them life is re- 
duced to its simplest form, and the poor anchorites who 
have thus retired so far from the world seem only to have 
thought of passing their existence as peacefully as possi- 
ble, with little taste for study and no pastime save, per- 
haps, a little gardening. 


A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 

THERE exists, floating about the world in a verbal.form, 
and occasionally even appearing in print, a certain class 
of Propositions or Queries, of which the object is to puz- 
zle the wits of the unwary listener, or to beguile him into 
giving an absurd reply. Many of these are very old, and 
Instances will readily occur. Who, 
for example, has not, at some period of his existence, 


some are excellent. 


been asked the following question ? ‘‘If a goose weighs 
ten pounds and half its own weight, what is the weight of 
the goose ?” And who has not been tempted to reply on 
the instant, fifteen pounds ? the correct answer being, 
of course, twenty pounds. Indeed, it is astonishing what 
a very simple query will sometimes catch a wise man 
napping. Even the following have been known to suc- 
ceed: ‘*How many days would it take to cut up a 
piece of cloth fifty yards long, one yard being cut off 
every day ?” 

Or, again: ‘‘A snail climbing up a post twenty feet 
high, ascends five feet every day, and slips down four 
feet every night. How long will the snail take to reach 
the top of the post?” 


A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 


Here some little | 


In the centre, a wooden, cross-crowned | 


| curious and amusing. 








Or again: ‘‘A wise man having a window one yard 
high, and one yard wide, and requiring more light, en- 
larged his window to twice its former size ; yet the win- 
dow was still only one yard high and one yard wide. How 
was this done ?” 

This is a catch-question in geometry, as the preceding 
were catch-questions in arithmetic—the window being 
diamond-shaped at first, and afterward made square. As to 


| the two former, perhaps it is searceiy necessary seriously 
of the rock had been turned to advantage to form rooms | 


to point out, that the answer to the first is not fifty days, 
but forty-nine ; and to the second, nof twenty days, but 
sixteen-~-since the snail who gains one foot each day for 
fifteen days, climbs on the sixteenth day to the top of the 
pole, and there remains. 

Such examples are plentiful, and occasionally both 
But the purpose of the following 


| paper is to illustrate a class of problems of rather a dif- 


ferent kind. There are certain problems which are in no 
way catch-questions (any problem involving a mere verbal 
quibble is, of course, out of court by its own innate vile- 
ness), and which, though at first sight extremely simple, 
often require considerable ingenuity to arrive at a correct 
result. Take, for example, the following : 

‘*A man walks round a pole, on the top of which is a 
monkey. As the man moves, the monkey turns round on 
the top of the pole so as still to keep face-to-face with 
the man. Query, When the man has gone round the 
pole, has he, or has he not, gone round the monkey ?” 

The answer which will occur at first sight to most per- 
sops is that the man has not gone round the monkey, 
since he has never been behind it. The correct answer, 
however, as decided by Kuowledge, iy the pages of which 
this momentous question has been argued, is that the man 
has gone round the monkey in going round the pole. 

The following has not, so far as the writer is aware, 
hitherto appeared ic print : 

‘**A train standing on an incline is just kept stationary 
by an engine which is not sufficiently powerful to draw it 
up the incline. A second engine, of the same power as 
the first, is then brought up to assist by pushing the 
train from behind, and the two engines together take the 
train up the incline. Suppose the carriages to be linked 
together by loose chains, so that when the engine in front 
is acting, the chains are stretched, and the buffers be- 
tween the carriages are separated—then, when the train 


| is moving under the action of the two engines, the buffers 


must be either together or apart. Whih are they? If 
they are apart, the engine behind the train is evidently 
doing no work. If they are together, then the engine in 
front is doing none. But neither engine alone can move 
Why, then, does the train move ?” 

The following was once asked at a university wine 
party by a senior wrangler : 


the train. 


‘‘Suppose three snakes, each of which is swallowing 
another by the tail, so that the three form a cirele—then, 
as the swallowing process continues, the circle evidently 
grows smaller and smaller. Now, if they thus continue 
to swallow each other, what will eventually become of the 


snakes ?” 


Of course it is clear that either the swallowing process 
must stop somewhere, or that tlhe snakes will vanish down 
each other’s throats. Afwhat point, then, will theswallow- 
ing cease? If the reader finds himseif ready on the spot 
with a clear and precise answer to this question ‘he will 
have proved himself of a reailier wit ‘than the guests of 
the above-mentioned wine-party. A \little consideration, 
however, ‘will jprdébadlily ‘be sufficient:to clear up the mys- 
tery, and the problem may safely be left to the exami- 
nation of the ingenious. 
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“Which, at any given moment, is movin, forward 
fastest, the top of a coach-wheel, or the bottom?” ‘To 
this apparently very simple question nine versons out of 
ten, asked at random, il give an incorrect reply. For 
at first sight it appears evident that both the top and bot- 
tom of the wheel must of necessity be moving forward at 
the same rate—namely, the speed at which the carriage 
is traveling. But a little thought will show that tlis is 
far from being the case. A point on the vottom -of tue 
wheel is, in fact, by the direction of its motion round the 
axis, moving backward, in an opposite direction to that 
in which the carriage is progressing, and is consequently 


stationary in space; while a point on the top of the | 
wheel is moving forward, with the double velocity of its | 


own motion round the axis and the speed at which the 
carriage moves. 


The following paradox, which has given rise to much | 


discussion, is somewhat akin to the preceding: ‘* How 
ean a ship sail faster than the wind ?” 

Every yachtsman knows that a ship caz sail faster than 
the wind ; that is to say, if the wind is blowing ten knots 
an hour, a ship may be making twelve or fifteen knots an 
hour. Now, it is obvious that, if the ship is sailing 
straight before the wind it cannot, at the utmost, travel 
faster than the wind itself is blowing—as a matter of fact, 
it will travel much more’slowly. If, on the other hand, 
the ship is sailing at an angle with the.wind, it seems at 
first sight that the wind must act with less effect than 
before, and the ship, in consequence, sail more slow]; 
still. 
quickly than before, but more quickly than the wind it- 
self is blowing. This is a paradox which few, even those 
who are well acquainted by experience with the fuel, 
have found themselves able to explain. 

Let us consider the difficulty in the light of the fol- 
lowing experiment : Place a ball at one side of a billiard 


table, and with the long cue held lengthwise, from end 


to end of the table, push the ball across the cloth. The 
cue here represents the wind, and the ball the ship sail- 
ing directly before it ; only, as there is here no waste of 
energy, which in the case of the wind and ship is very 
great, the ball of course travels at the same rato as the 
cue—evidently it cannot possibly travel faster. Now, 


Sut, as a matter of fact, the ship not only sails morc | 





suppose a groove to be cut diagonally across the table, | 
from one corner pocket to the other, in which the ball | 


may roll. If the ball be now placed at one end of the 
groove, and the cue held horizontally and moved forward 
as before, the ball will travel along the groove (and along 
the cue) in the same time as the cue takes to.move across 
the table. This is the case of the ship sailing at an angle 
with the direction of the wind. The groove is consider 
ably longer than the width of the table, more than double 
as long, in fact. The ball, therefore, travels much faster 
than the cue which impels it, since it covers more than 
double the distance in the same time. It is in precisely 
the same manner that a tacking ship is enabled to sail 
faster than the wind. 

The foregoing mysteries of motion bring to mind the 


famous paradox of Zeno, by which he sought to prove | 


that all motion is impossible. ‘‘ A body,” thus argued 
the ingenious philosopher, ‘must move either in the 
place where it is, or in the place where it is not. Now, a 
body in the place where it is, is stationary, and cannot 
be in motion ; nor, obviously, can it be in motion in the 
place where it is not. Therefore, it cannot move at all.” 
It was of this paradox that it was said, ‘‘ Solvitur ambu- 
lando”—*“‘It is solved by walking.” A more practical 
solution could scarcely be required. 

A paradox familiar to the Greeks—that of Achilles 
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and the tortoise—is well known. Achilles (the swift 
footed) allows tue tortoise a tundred yards start, and 
runs ten yards while the tortoise runs one. Now, when 
Achilles has run a hundred yards the tortoise has run ten 
yards, and is therefore still that distance ahead. When 
Achilles has run these ten yards, the tortoise has run one 
yard. When Achilles has run the one yard, the tortoise 
has run one-tenth of a yard. And when Achilles has run 
the one-tenth of a yard the tortois2 has run one-iun- 
dredth. It is only necessary to continue the same pro- 
cess of reasoning to prove that Achilles cau never over: 
take the tortoise. 

A much better paradox, though somewhat of the same 
kind, runs as follows: ‘‘A man, who owes a shilling, 
proceeds to pay it at the rate of sixpence the first day, 
threepence the next day, three haltpence the next, three 
farthings the next, and so on—paying each day half the 
amount he paid the day before. Supposing him to be 
furnished with counters of small value, so as to be able 
readily to pay fractions of a penny, how long would it 
take him to pay the shilling ?” The answer is, that he 
would never pay it. It is true that he will pay eleven- 
pence farthing in four days. But the remaining three 
farthings he can never pay. 

This paradox varies from the preceding in one import- 
ant particular, and deserves to be called a better para- 
dox for this reason, that we know that Achilles, in spite 
of all reasoning, will certainly overtake the tortoise. But 
it is mathematically-demonstrable that the debtor, under 
such circumstances, can never pay his shilling, even 
though he should be endued, like Tithonus, with the 
gift of immortality. 

Many are the results of mathematics which wear at 
first sight the air of paradox. What, to take a single 
example, could seem at first sight more truly paradoxical 
than the notion of two lines which continually approach 
each other, and yet, however far produced, will never 
meet? Yet the construction by which such lines may 
be drawn is of the simplest kind. For let any straight 
line be set down, and, from any point taken below it, 
let straight lines be drawn through the first line, so that 
the portions which project above it are all of equal 
length. If then the tops of these lines be joined by a 
running curve, this curve will evidently have the pro- 
perty of continually approaching the straight line, and 
yet, however far produced on the same principle, can 
never meet it. 4 

Mathematics, however, are not quite to the purpose of 
the present paper. But the following very pretty pro- 
blem may be submitted to the ingenuity of those who 
like to try it: ‘‘It is required to demonstrate (geometric- 
ally) that alarger crop of corn can be grown on an acre 
of level ground than on an acre of slanting ground. The 
stalks of corn are supposed to grow perpendicularly in 
both cases, and all other particulars, such as fertility of 
soil and the like, to be the same.”’ 

Philosophers have not yet been able to decide what 
would be the fate of the donkey placed exactly midway 
between two hayricks. As there is clearly no reason why 
he should choose one rick rather than another, it is to be 
presumed that, logically, he would starve to death be- 
tween them. Whether this would be found to be the 
vase in practice may perhaps be doubted, at any rate 
until theory has been verified by experiment. The 
corpse of the starved animal would certainly be ‘‘ con- 
firmation strong.” Wanting the testimony of such ex- 
periment, let us pass on to consider another case of self- 
destruction—the case of the well-known English proverb, 
‘¢There is an exception to every rule.” tor if there is 
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an exception to every rule, there is an exception’to this 
Therefore, there is a rule withou! an exception. 
That is, the proverb contradicts itself. 


pre verb. 


The following proposition admits of some interesting 
variations in the application of the principle on which 
it depends. ‘If there are more people in the world than 
any one person has hairs upon his head, then there must 
exist at least two persons who possess identically the 
same number of hairs.” 

If the reader fails to perceive at once the necessity of 
this conclusion, let him first consider, as a simpler case, 
instead of the hairs on a man’s head, the number of teeth 
in his jaw. 
assembled in one room ; 


Let him suppose thirty-four persons to be 
then, the full number of teeth 
in a man’s jaw being thirty-two, it is easily seen that 
even supposing one member of the party so unfortunate 
as to have no teeth at all—there must be «/ /east two per- 
sons present possessed of identically the same number of 
teeth. The proposition is, in fact, merely a matter of 
larger numbers. 


Now, to apply this principle to other cases. It has 


been asserted, for example, that in a field of grass there 
cannot be found two blades in all respects identical. It 
will be seen, however,\that if the blades of grass are more 
numerous than the differences between them perceptible 
to the eye, then there must be at least two blades exactly 
alike, or at least not to be distinguished from each other. 
This example will serve to introduce another and more 
interesting application. For we may apply the same 
reasoning to the faces of human beings in the world. 
If the number of perceptible differences between two 
faces be not greater than the total human race, then. 
by parity of reasoning, there must exist at least two per- 
sons who are to all appearance exactly alike. Now, 
when it is considered that the human countenance does 
not vary except within comparatively narrow limits—no 
man, for example, having his nose in the centre of his 
forehead, or his eyes placed below his chin—it will be 
seen that the number of these perceptible differences is 
probably immensely less than the estimated fifteen hun- 
dred millions of individuals existing. Hence there must 
have been not one or two, but a very considerable num- 
ber of persons whose exact counterparts have existed 
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THE WILDBORO VAGABOND. 


By ERNEST A. YOUNG. 


Witt Tore did not possess a single friend in the 
world—so the Wildboro people declared. Whether this 
were true or not, it is certain he had plenty of enemies. 

“Ye can’t drive him to do a day’s work with an ox- 
goad,” asserted Bill Lawrence, the teamster. 

‘And a chap that’s too lazy to arn his. bread and 


chanced to be upon him, and skipping across the fields 
to the old road that led along the bank of Wild River, 
where a small, dingy machine-shop had been built, many 
years ago, would steal in to watch the massive, silent, 
slow-moving lathes. This shop did a very small busi- 
ness, less than twenty workmen being employed there, 
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“(HE STOOPED OVER THE MAN, AND LIFTED HIM UP 80 THAT HE COULD SEE HIS FACE.” 


butter is sartain to git into some sort of mischief if he 
gits a chance,” supplemented Squire Madison. 

To which truism there was a general murmur of assent. 

It was not the first time that Will Thorne had over- 
heard similar remarks concerning himself. In fact, the 
people of Wildboro did not hesitate to tell him to his face 
that he was lazy and a good-for-naught. That he did not 
take kindly to woodpile and sawhorse was true, and yet 
it was admitted that he was “‘ smart as lightning ” when 
he did take hold of a piece of work. Nevertheless, 
he would shirk any employment if no watchful eye 

Vol. XXV., No. 2—15. : 





but it was sufficient to excite the first desire for industry 
Will Thorne had ever felt. He would spend hours at a 
time in the building, unless driven away by some crusty 
workman. 

He was standing just outside the door of the village 
hotel, within the dingy office of which the remarks we 
have quoted were uttered. He was on the point of enter- 
ing when he heard his own name spoken, and the accom- 
panying criticism. It was a dark, rainy evening, and a 
chilly wind was blowing. 

Even Will Thorne, the village vagabond, was in a frame 
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of mind and condition of body to appreciate shelter and 
friendly words. 

For an instant he hesitated, with half a mind to seek 
protection from the storm in an open shed. 

“‘What they say don’t make me any worse,” he mut- 
tered. ‘* And so jong as they can’t accuse me of any mis- 
chief, they’ve no buziness to find fault. Let ’em talk !” 

And he opened the door, pushed on into the office, and 
straight up to the stove, without glancing to the right or 
the teft. 

Und the lamplight, the young vagabond did not look 
very propossessing. His clothes were ill-fitting and rag- 
ged, and his hair long and unkempt. His cheeks, too, 
ned a razor, for they were fuzzy with their first 
grovth of beard. Will Thorne had finely molded fea- 
tures and handsome, frank blue eyes, marks in his favor 
which had been noticed, apparently, by only one person 
in Wildboro. Once, in the presence of several of her ac- 
quaintances, Bessie, the daughter of Sheriff Kendall, had 
ventured to remark : 

**T believe Will Thorne would be the handsemest young 
man in Wildboroif he only had his hair trimmed and were 
dressed up.” 

At which her companions set up such a chorus of ridi- 
cule that she dared never utter a like sentiment again. 

For several minutes after the young vagabond had en- 
tered the hotel-office, upon that rainy night, no one 
spoke a word. A silence reigned such as usually greets 
one who has just been the object of unpleasant comment. 
It was broken by the appearance of a guest of the house, 
who saluted the inmates in a genial, off-hand manner. 

“Why, how are,you, Thorne ?” the man exclaimed, 
turning to the youth, and laying a hand familiarly on his 
shoulder. 

The countenance of the vagabond brightened. This 
stranger, who had been in the village only a few days, 


had seemed to take quite a liking to him, as though they | 


were kindred spirits. 

**T’ve been looking for you all day. 
kept yourself?” the guest continued. 

**T’ve been around,” Thorne replied. 

It was pleasant for him to know that anybody con- 
sidered him of sufficient consequence to look for him. 

“IT have something to tell you,” continued Webber, 
which was the name the young stranger had registered 
by, ‘and we'll take a walk pretty soon and talk it over ; 
that is, if you don’t mind the rain.” 

**T don’t think I can get much wetter than I am al- 
ready,” Thorne replied. 

Webber turned to the other inmates of the room, and 
said, in a louder tone: 

“This is a wet night outside, gentlemen, and it will 
make too much of a contrast if we allow ourselves to go 
dry within. Come, don’t be bashful.” 

In response to this invitation all save Will Thorne re- 
paired to the bar in the rear of the office, and were pro- 
vided against the ‘‘ contrast” at the expense of the genial 
stranger. 

**T’ve got failings enough without getting to drinking,” 
the vagabond youth declared, decisively, when urged by 
the genial Webber. 

‘**That’s right, Thorne,” was the stranger's response. 
‘Stick to it and you'll come out all right. Now for 
our confab,” he added, a littie later, drawing the youth 
toward the door. ‘ Good-evening, gentlemen,” with a 
friendly nod to the loungers. 

‘*There’s one of those chaps that makes friends wher- 
ever he goes,” said Bill Lawrence, when the door had 
closed behind the twain. 


Where hav e you 


” 


‘Seems to have plenty of cash,” remarked another, 
*‘T seen him have a roll of greenbacks big as my fist. 
3et there was more’n a thousand dollars.” 

‘**He’s in poor company now, if he has much money 
| about him,” Squire Madison observed, with a significant 
| shake of his head. 
| In the meaawhile the two young men walked slowly 
| along the village street, Webber sheltering both with 
his umbrella, and speaking rapidly in low, confidential 
| tones. At length they reached the bridge over Wild 
River, and there they paused amd leaned against the 
wooden railing, Webber still talking with increasing 
earnestness. : 

The houses were scattering at that point. The nearest 
dwelling stood just beyond the bridge, and Will Thorne 
stared at the light shining dimly from a window while he 
| listened to the arguments of his companion. It was 
| Sheriff Kendall’s house, and he thought of the sheriff's 
daughter, whose bright eyes were the only ones that ever 
| looked at him in friendly sympathy. 

‘* Well, what do you say, Thorne ?” Webber asked, an 
interval of silence having succeeded the ending of his 
proposal. 

**T can’t do it,” the other answered. 

The quiet that followed was disturbed only by the 
patter of the rain and murmur of the river under the 
bridge. 

** What is the reason ?”” Webber demanded. 
afraid I shall play the sneak and desert you 

‘*No, no,” Thorne replied. He went on, speaking 
hastily, as though fearing his resolution might fail him : 
“T’m not quite the sort of fellow you take me for, per- 
| haps. That is, I don’t fancy the idea of doing just as 
those who despise me have predicted. Nothing would 
| 
| 


** Are you 
9” 





please them better than to have me caught in some 
scrape that I should be made to pay dearly for.” 

**But they won’t catch you, I'll guarantee that.” 

**Perhaps not. They certainly won’t if I keep out of 
the business.” 

Webber made an impatient gesture. 

“You told me yesterday, Thorne, that you wanted 
| money the worst way, and that you wouldn’t be particu- 
lar how you got it, either. You led me to believe I could 
trust you. And now, after worming my plans out of me, 
you would turn saint and call the whole business mean. 
Like enough you will go and repeat what I have told 
you !” 

**No, Webber, I won’t do that. 
the affair.” 

‘“Then why did you lead me to confide in you ?” 

** Because I get in desperate moods sometimes, 
not a saint, and pernaps I’m not honest. 
propose would be going in too deep.” 

Webber lowered his umbrella, with an angry light in 
his eyes. 

‘You are a sneak !” he cried, fiercely grasping his 
companion’s shoulder. ‘I’ve a mind to push you over 
this railing. It would be safer for me, and I guess no- 
body in Wildboro would care |” 

Will Thorne in that moment believed that the other 
meant to execute his threat. The bridge was rickety, 
and, as Webber pressed Thorne back against it, the frail 
support swayed and creaked ominously. Impelled by an 
impulse for self-preservation, combined with indignation 
at the other’s treachery, the vagabond freed his arm and 
struck out with all his strength. 

Webber was unprepared for this demonstration, and 
received the full force of the blow. He fell baekward, 


But I'll keep out of 


I'm 
But what you 





with a hoarse cry. He caught at the railing and clung to 
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it for an instant, as though trying to recover himself. 
Then he pitched forward upon his face, almost at the 
feet of his companion. 

Thorne stared at the motionless figure, a sudden horror 
sweeping over him. Surely, he thought, it could not 
have been his blow that caused his assailant to fall thus! 
Yet, how still he lay, with one arm bent under him, his 
face resting partly in a pool of water, and the rain falling | 
upon him in a cool torrent ! Only a moment before, that 
form had been full of life! The young man’s tones 
seemed even then to linger upon the air. And now—the 
youth was paralyzed by the conviction—the careless, 
genial-voiced stranger was dead. 

‘“‘Tt can’t be!” Thorne exclaimed, aloud. 
strike him hard enough for that. He may be stunned, or 
ina fit. Iknow I didn’t kill him, even by accident.” 

He stooped over the man, and lifted him up so that he 
could see his face. As he did so, something dropped 
upon the ground. Thorne picked it up. It was a pocket- 
book, plump with banknotes. He thrust it hastily back 
into the pocket from which it had fallen, and then went 
oa to seek for signs of life in the form of his late com- 
panion. He raised the limp form to a sitting posture, 
half dragging, half bearing it to the side of the bridge, 
and resting its back against the railing. 

‘*He is dead!” Thorne muttered, as he stepped back, 
panting from his exertions and a strange, overpowering 
excitement. ‘‘ Yet I knowI didn’t kill him. I struck 
him on the cheek—I can see the mark now—and that 
would not even have stunned him. It must have been a 
fit brought on by his anger. He was in a terrible passion, 
and I believe he would have thrown me into the river. 
If he is dead, it is his own fault. And yet, who will be- 
lieve it ?” 

The youth realized his own peril. His imagination ex- 





*T didn’t 





aggerated it to greater proportions than it actually pos- 
sessed. Webber had won a score of friends in the village, 
who would believe any ill of the young vagabond, whom | 


they had always known, rather than against the jaunty 
stranger. 

‘They will say I killed him !” Thorne exclaimed. | 

He glanced up and down the road, seized by a wild | 
impulse for flight. 

He remembered that Sheriff Kendall was at one of the 
village stores, of which he was proprietor. He would 
soon return, and must cross the bridge on his way to his 
dwelling. Then the body of Webber would be dis- 
covered, and the alarm raised. If Thorne would escape 
there was not a moment to lose. 

He bent over the motionless form for an instant, and 
again his fingers came in contact with the pocketbook. 
And then he was assailed by a temptation to appropriate 
it. Whatever he might do, he reasoned, he would be 
accused of crime. 

He lingered another moment, struggling against the 
temptation. Then he broke away and ran swiftly toward 
the house of Sheriff Kendall. Peering in through ao 
window, he saw that the room where the light was was 
deserted. The lamp, together with needlework, was on 
a small table, and a chair was beside’ it, as though 
recently occupied. 

‘** Bessie is at home, alone,” the fugitive murmured. 
‘She is probably about the house somewhere, and I'll 
go in and tell her all that has happened. I must tell 
somebody the truth about this before I run away. She 
may not believe my story, but I'll tell her.” 

He knocked at the door, waited, then knocked again. 
A moment and footsteps sounded behind him, and turn- 





ing, he was face to face with Bessie Kendall, 


** Will Thorne !” she exclaimed, in startled tones. 

She looked pale and frightened, probably at his 
sudden appearance. He was no less surprised to find 
her outside. 

“*T thought you were in the house,” he said. 

**T came out only a moment ago.” sho answered. 

“Ts your father at home ?” 

‘*No. Had you something to tell him ?” 

“Sve something to tell you, Bessie.” Ue hesitated, 
and then went on: ‘*You shall hear the whole story 
what Webber wanted me to do, and everything.” 

He told the story hurriedly, yet omitted no detail. 
Bessie did not interrupt him. When he had finished she 
only gazed at him as though rendered speechless by the 
tragical revelation. 

‘Your father will arrest me for the murder of Webber 
unless I escape,” Thorne resumed. ‘‘If I had one friend 
who had influence I might hope for justice when my case 
came to trial. But Ihaven’t. I must run away ; that is 
all I can do.” 

*‘But you are innocent, Will?” exclaimed the girl, 
speaking for the first time since he had told the story. 

**Do you believe it?” he eagerly asked. 

*“Tdo not think you would kill him. And yet——” 
she checked herself, for carriage-wheels rumbled upon 
the bridge, and suddenly came toa halt. ‘Quick !’”’ sho 
cried, seizing his arm. ‘‘ You must flee. My father is 
coming.” 

‘*Good-by. I shall leave at least one who will not con- 
demn me.” 

He pressed her hand and turned to escape. At the 
same time the rumble of wheels again became audible, 
and with them were gruff shouts that thrilled the fugitive 
with a realization of his danger. He would have darted 
away down the road, but Bessie held him back. There 
was a full moon behind the clouds, and objects were far 
from being indistinct even at a distance. 

‘*They will overtake you with their team if you try to 
run away now,” Bessie declared. 

‘*Then where shall I go ?” 

**'To the barn. You can hide in the hay until there is 
a chance to escape. Come, I will show you.” 

She entered the house, half pulling her companion 
after her. She led him through the lighted sitting-room, 
along a narrow passage, and at last opened a door into 
the spacious barn. There were farge rolling doors lead- 
ing directly out of the house ; but these were closed and 
fastened on the inner side, a precaution against tramps, 
who had of late become unusually troublesome. There- 
fore Sheriff Kendall would not be able to drive into the 
barn without first going around through the house and 
unfastening the doors. This Bessie hastily explained 
while she conducted the fugitive to his hiding-place. 

The barn was very dark within, but she dared not take 
a light along for fear of being observed from without. 
She groped her way to one of the upright ladders, which 
were built into the timbers of the barn, and placed the 
hand of her companion upon one of the rungs to show 
him where it was. 

*¢ Ascend to the haymow,” she whispered. ‘‘ There you 
can hide yourself, and I don’t believe they will think of 
looking for you there.” 

‘* How can I thank you, Bessie !” he exclaimed. * You 
are a noble girl, and I will prove some day that even a 
vagabond——” 

‘¢ Hasten !” she breathlessly interrupted. 

And he heard her hurrying back into the Nnouse. 

There was, indeed, not @ moment to lose. He had 
barely fouud his way to the scaffold, with its huge 
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mound of hay, when he heard the house - door 
opened, and the voice of Sheriff Kendall. 

“Fetch my lantern, Bessie, quick!” came dis- 
tinctly to the ears of the fugitive. ‘‘ There has 
been a man murdered out by the bridge, and the 
wretch that did it must be hiding close by.” 

The doors communicating between the barn and 
house had been left open, and every sound was 
distinctly audible to the youth who crouched and 
trembled amid the gloom of the hayloft. 

There was the sound of bustling footsteps, and 
presently the door opened again, and Thorne 
heard another gruff voice, which, with a thrill, 
he recognized as belonging to Bill Lawrence, the 
teamster. 

“My dog acts curi’s out here,” the voice said. 
“Like enough the feller is hidin’’round your 
buildin’s, Kendall.” 

“He couldn’t get into the barn without going 
through the house,” Kendall replied. 

“How d’ye know but he’s in the house ?” 
Lawrence suggested. 

‘* Bessie would have known if he had come in.” 

“‘Mabby she would, and then ag’in, mabby she 
wouldn’t,” drawled the teamster. ‘‘ That Thorne 
is as sly as he is ugly,” he continued, and the 
fugitive could hear his heavy boots clumping 
about on the uncarpeted floor. 

A moment later, there was an exclamation from 
Lawrence. 

**Look a-here ! 
demanded. 

“Tracks of mud, 
turned. 

“Yes ; and leadin’ out into your barn, too !” 

“‘T can explain them,” spoke up Bessie, in a clear, firm 
voice. Thorne, cautiously backing under a mass of hay, 
fairly held his breath in the intensity of his suspense. 
“T made the tracks myself,” was the bold declaration. 

“Then you have been out in the mud?” her father 
questioned. 

**Yes ; just before von came in ?” 

“* Why were you out at this time, and in the rain ?” 

** Because I saw some men over on the bridge. They 
seemed to be fighting, and I ran out to see if I could hear 

what they said.” 


What do you call these ?” he 


sure enough,” Kendall re- 





seen the crime commit- 
ted, Bessie ?” 
‘“*T suppose so, father. 
“Which way did the 
culprit flee ?— of course 
you saw him ?” 
‘*He ran away from the 
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| bridge,” was the girl’s reply, ‘‘and then I lost sight of 
him.” 
“Then you made these tracks leading to the barn, 
Bessie, after you came in ?” 
‘* Yes, father.” 
“Why did you go to the barn ?” 
«To open the doors for you to drive in. Hearing you 
and Mr. Lawrence at this door, I knew something was 
| wrong and hastened back.” 
‘You see the tracks are explained, Bill,” said the 
sheriff. 
| *Mebbe they are ; but there’s no harm lettin’ my dog 
| come in and sniff at ’em, is there ?” 
| The man persisted with a stubbornness of purpose that 
| filled the heart of Bessie—who had, for the first time in 
| her life, endeavored to deceive her father—with fresh 
| alarm. 
| “There is harm in wasting time if you wish to over- 
take the fugitive,” she cried, a trace of anger in her 
tone. 
‘“‘That’s so,” as- 
sented the sheriff. 
A door closed, 
and for a_ time 
only a faint mur- 
mur of voices was 
audible to the one 
hiding in the hay- 
loft, and he began 
to hope that his 
pursuers had aban- 
doned the suspicion 
that he was on the 
premises. But he 
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was not long permitted to 
entertain the hope. The 
voices again became dis- 
tinct, and this time it was 
plain that Bill Lawrence 
and the sheriff were coming 
out to search the barn. Nor 
was that all; .Lawrence’s 
dog, although not a very 
intelligent animal, was to 
aid in the quest. Thorne 
believed now that discovery 
was inevitable. He half re- 
solved to leap forth from 
his hiding - place and take 
his chances in open flight. 
But prudence counseled 
him to wait. In the mean- 
time the canine, growlin~ 
and yelping, led them to 
the foot of the ladder. At 
this juncture Lawrence 
spoke up triumphantly: 
‘*Mud on the rounds of 
the ladder, Kendall. How 
is that ?” he exclaimed. 
‘‘He may be hiding in 
the hay,” said the sheriff. 
The twain ascended to 
the loft, and the teamster 
said : 
‘‘Gimme a pitchfork and 
Ill soon make him squeal ! 
Swish! swish! went the 
implement,as the man 
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of plunged it here and there Y 
into the hay with sufficient 
q force to have impale a the’ SEQUOYAH, THE INVENTOR OF THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET.— SEE PAGE 231. 
youth had it chanced to Lit upon the exact spot where He must either give himself up or make a break for 
he was concealed. Thorne realized then that there was | liberty. 
no hope of avoiding discovery. ‘We must fetch the dog up here : he’ll soo: smell 
ou him out,” said Lawrence, 
a8 pausing in his task to take 


breath, for the animal was 
yelping impatiently below, 
and “making ineffectual at- 
tempts to leap upon the hay- 
oft. 

Acting upon his own sug- 
gestion, Lawrence gave up 
the pitchfork to Kendall and 
descended after the dog. A 
moment later the fugitive 
heard him clambering up the 
ladder, presumably with the 
canine in his arms. 
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extremity of the scafiold, intending to leap to the floor, 
but when half-way across the hay suddenly slumped be- 
neath his feet, and he dropped swiftly down through an 
open scuttle, which was only covered with a layer of hay. 
He caught at the sides to break his fall, but a mass of 
hay came away in his grasp, and in the midst of it he 
struck upon the barn-floor. He did not pause to see ifthe 
was injured. He regained his feet and darted into the 
passage leading to the house. Midway, he came near 
colliding with Bessie Kendall. She caught his arm and 
clung to it for a single, breathless moment. 

‘‘ Father’s team is at the door,” she rapidly whispered. 
“Take it and escape. Lose not a moment of time.” 
Then she ran ahead of him into the house and flung open 
the outer door. ‘‘ Hasten!” she insisted, as he would 
have paused to express his gratitude. 

Her injunction was emphasized by the voices and 
heavy footsteps of his pursuers in the passageway. Ata 
bound he reached the sheriff's buggy, mounted the seat, 
caught up the reins, and struck the horse with the whip. 
Kendall reached the door in time to see his horse start 
off with a plunge. The sheriff sprang forward in a futile 
attempt to stop the fugitive, and his hands actually 
grazed the back of the vehicle. But that was all. The 
man nearly fell from his own momentum, but recovered 
himself in time to see his team speed out upon the-road, 
well beyond his reach. 

‘‘ He’s gi’n us the slip, Kendall !” exclaimed Bill Law- 
rence, who reached the door at this juncture. 

The sheriff*faced angrily about. Bessie stood in the 
doorway with pallid cheeks and eyes that shone with 
excitement. 

** You knew he was hiding here. 
escape !” he sternly exclaimed. 

‘‘Yes, father; and I am willing to meet the conse- 
quences,” was the firmly spoken response. 

Other horses were obtained, and Will Thorne persist- 
ently pursued until late the following day. But the only 
reward was the recovery of Sheriff Kendall’s team at a 
distant farmhouse, where it had been left by the fugi- 
tive foy safekeeping after it had served his purpose. 

An atttopsy brought out the fact that Webber did not 
come to his death through violence. Disease of the heart 
was the cause, and this cleared Will Thorne of the imputa- 
tion of murder, atleast. Another fact was unearthed, how- 
ever, which left the village vagabond still under a cloud. 
The loungers at the hotel all testified that Webber had a 
well-filled pocketbook when he treated them at the bar be- 
fore going with Thorne. Neither wallet nor money were 
found on the person of the dead stranger. No one came 
to claim the remains, and after a few weeks, even this, 
the greatest sensation that ever came to Wildboro, ceased 
to be the main topic for discussion in barroom and 
grocery. 

Nearly four years later the machine-shop, the only me- 
chanieal concern in the town, was burned. And then, 
before the ruins had fairly ceased to smolder, it was an- 
nounced that out-of-town parties had purchased the mill 
privilege, and that a new shop was to be built on the site 
of the old one, the same to be devoted to the manufacture 
of a certain patented invention which had come into pub 
lic notice. The patentee was to superintend the indus- 
try, and, with the principal member of the firm, he came 
to Wildboro and put up at the dingy hotel. The even- 
ing after their arrival, as usual, saw rather more than a 
quorum of the regular loungers in the hotel-office. All 
were smoking and discussing the new business which 
was to come into town, when the aforementioned guests 
passed through the room. 


You helped him to 
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One of them—the younger, who was likewise the in- 
ventor, whose invention a great many people were talk- 
ing about—paused at the desk to light a cigar. He was 
tall, well built, with a notably intelligent face, and not 
older than twenty-two. As he turned his face toward 
the loungers for an instant, he seemed to recognize 
several of them, for he nodded and smiled, although he 
did not speak. The door had barely closed behind them 
when Squire Madison puckered his smooth-shaven lips 
and exclaimed : 

**D’ye know that chap ? 
his upper lip. Eh, Bill ?” 

Lawrence had risen to his feet, a dull, red glow illum- 
ing his face. 

““T swear. Wonder if he’s got Webber’s pocketbook 
with him ? Know him? Know that lazy, thievin’ scala- 
wag ofa Will Thorne! And kim puttin’ on airs and git- 
tin’ up paitents !” 

Disgust and surprise overcame the entire group. And 
thus it is with genius in its native village the world 
over. 

The same evening saw Will Thorne knocking at the 
door of Sheriff Kendall’s dwelling. Bessie herself an- 
swered the summons, stared at the visitor for a moment, 
and then they embraced and kissed each other as though 
it were a matter of course. 

‘You never told me in your letters that you were 
coming here to start business !’’ she cried, as he held both 
her hands tightly in his own, and gazed into her joyful 
face. 

Then followed the meeting with her father, who 
chanced to be at home, and who, if possible, was more 
completely surprised than anybody else in Wildboro. 

**T have one thing to confess,” Will Thorne declared, 
when he and Bessie were alone together. 

‘“What is it ?” she asked. 

** About Webber’s money. 
I believe ?” 

at ha 

** Well, I took it. I knew I should need it. I strug 
gled against the temptation, almost overcame it, then 
yielded. I was sorry I did so, and should have sent it 


I do, in spite of that hair on 


It was found to be missing, 


| back had I not discovered that every dollar was counter- 





feit. Our quarrel, as I have told you, was because I re- 
fused to aid him in ‘ shoving the queer,’ as he designated 
the passing of counterfeit banknotes. Now you know 
all.” 

She put her arms about his neck, and her eyes were 
full of tears as he ceased speaking. 

**T am glad you have cleared up this one shadow,” she 
said, in a tremulous voice, ‘‘ for I was out by the bridge 
and saw it all. I saw you take the money !” 65,426 


AN IRISH MAID OF SARAGOSSA. 


In walking over the battlefield of Bodyke the other day, 
and seeing its results everywhere in the form of breaches 
newly rebuilt, roofs propped up and fragments of broken 
furniture, I entered one house which was known as ‘‘ The 
Castle,” from the desperate defense it had made against 
the invading enemy. To my surprise I found among its 
inmates a stout young woman, with a comely, good-hu- 
mored face, who was dressed in a new gown of plain blue 
cloth. I inquired how she got it, and was told that she 
was the girl who had animated the garrison in the defense 
of her father’s house, and when it was breached and taken 
by assault, had only succumbed after a hand-to-hand 
struggle with three crowbarmen. She had undergone 
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a month’s imprisonment in jail, and on her liberation had 
received a donation of £5 and a silver medal, which she 
produced with as much pride as if it had been the Vic- 
toria Cross. For, strange to say, these hardened offenders 
are not the least penitent, and any allusion to hot water 
invariably produces a broad grin. I asked this girl if it 
was true that she had thrown hot water over the bailiffs. 
She replied, ‘‘ Shure, sir, I never threw a dhrop of water 
at all; it was the boiling meal.” The priest suggested 
that, as she was bound over to keep the peace for twelve 
months, it was a fine chance for some young fellow to 
marry her, as he would be safe of a quiet life for the 
first nine months. She blushed up to the roots of her 
hair and disclaimed any matrimonial thoughts. But the 
blush changed into a smile that lightened up her whole 
face when I suggested that, as she was such a redoubtable 
warrior, it would only be a prudent precaution for any 
young man to take. 

There were perhaps half a dozen other girls, with their 
new gowns and medals, and what impressed me was the 
utter imbecility of supposing that the population of two- 
thirds of Ireland could be converted or coerced by such 
proceedings. Why, there is scarcely a girl in Ireland who 
is not envious of the fame of those heroines of Bodyke, 
and who would not be only too glad to imitate their ex- 
ample. Only last month I read the report of a case in 
which two little boys and a respectable young girl of 
fourteen were tried before a resident magistrate for the 
crime of intimidating a man who swore that he was not 
a bit intimidated. The magistrate, who was evidoutly a 
kindly man, suggested that she should be discharged 
on giving security not to repeat the offense, so-as to 
avoid what he called the stigma of having been sent 
to jail. But the little girl fired up, and said she would 
give no promise not to ‘‘ boo” at an emergency man, and 
would go to jail rather ; and to jail she accordingly went 
as a common criminal for a fortnight. 

This illustrates not only the strength ofthe popular feel- 
ing, but also another thing which has greatly impressed 
me—the utter want of touch and sympathy of the justices 
and magistrates, which makes them blind to the most ob- 
vious facts going on before their eyes. Here was evi- 
dently a kindly man in the seat of justice, and yet he 
actually believed that being sent to prison in such a 
cause would affix astigma on the little girl for life, 
whereas it was perfectly obvious to any outsider that the 
danger was all the ether way—that the girl’s head might 
be turned by being placed on a pedestal of fame by her 
admiring neighbors. I may recall an anecdote which 
made a great impression on me as illustrating the want 
of sympathy between the governing classes and the peo- 
ple, which is one of the worst evils in the administration 
of law in Ireland. 

I was talking to a resident magistrate who had been an 
officer in the army, and was a perfect gentleman and 
rather popular than otherwise in his district, and I hap- 
pened to let fall some expression which implied that I 
took him for an Irishman. He fired up at once and said, 
“Surely you don’t take me for Irish.” I replied, ‘* Why 
I thought you were one of an old Irish family.” ‘‘ No, 
sir,” he said ; ‘‘Iam English. My ancestors came over 
with Cromwell.” I could not help thinking how Scotch- 
men would feel if their resident sheriffs were taken from 
a class who, after their ancestors had lived in Scotland 
for more than two centuries, thought it an insult to be 
taken for Scotch. 

To return to the Homeric combat at Bodyke, it would 
not be complete without adding that our heroine was 
defending her father’s house, built with his own money, 





and for which he had paid more than its value to the 
landlord in the form of excessive rent beyond any fair 
valuation for twenty years. 

The only difference I see between her and the “Maid 
of Saragossa ” is that the one was fighting against a writ 
of eviction served on her native city by the King of 
Spain, Joseph Bonaparte, backed by a French army, 
and the other in defense of her father’s house against a 
writ backed by British soldiers and policemen. 

If the poor girl acted wrongly, I suppose it was because 
she had been taught the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,” as it reads in the Bible, and not with the addi- 
tion —‘‘except in the case of an Irish tenant, whose 
improvements a landlord may confiscate, and it is a sin 
to resist him.” 


A TRANSLATION FROM UHLAND. 
By MARGARET GALLETTI DI CADILHAC, 


My love and I sat under 

The group of lime-trees yonder, 
Together, hand in hand. 

Not e’en a leaf stirred lightly— 

The sun was shining brightly 
O’er all the silent land, 


We sat in joy unbroken, 
No useless word wus spoken, 

Our hearts searee beating more. 
We spoke not, for why should we ? 
Nor questioned, for how could we? 

We knew enough before. 


We had no wish, no sorrow— 
No yearning for the morrow, 
No loved one far away: 
*Twixt loving eyes a greeting, 
*Twixt loving lips a meeting, 
Was all that passed that day. 


AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 
By Grorce E. Foster, AUTHOR OF ** SEQUOYAH.” 


‘Tris 464 miles to Muscogee,” said the conductor, as 
we left the St. Louis Station at 94.M. ; “it is a run of 
377 miles before the boundary of the Cherokee Nation is 
reached. You will then have a long ride in the Nation, 
for you must remember that-these Cherokees own more 
land than there is in the whole State uf New Hampshire. 
A few Cherokee hamlets will be passec before reaching 
Vinitu, which is the largest town in the Nation, and 
the ninth station from Vinitu is *-ascogee. which you will 
reach in season for an early breakfast t. ndrrow.” 

At sunriso next morning, at the call, ‘* Muscogee !” T 
stepped from the train, but not until I had again and 
again been warned by my traveling companions to be 
careful while I was among ‘“‘them Indians.” A forlorn 
little darky grasped my satchel, and offered t. show -;0 to 
the leading hotel in the village. It might have been the 
most patronized, by virtue of its location, but I subse- 
quently found it was not the best, but .. answered my 
purpose, its characteristics being essentictly Creek. 

The hotel proved nothing more than a rudely con- 
structed board shanty, of a singlo story, with an 
immense piazza in front. In Croek architecture, it 
is the custom to build according to the lumber, in- 
stead of adapting lumber to somo prescribed plan; so 
in ‘this case the size o: the piazza corresponded to the 
length of the boards, and no part of the lumber was 
wasted by cutting, nor was Creek strength lost by the use 
of the saw. As it is in constructing the piazza, so in 
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VIEW OF TAHLEQUAH. 


building many of the houses. If the boards are used 
endways, their length makes the height of the shanty. 
If they are placed horizontal, you will thereby get the 
dimension of the sides. The hotel was entered through 
a small office, where the Creek proprietor requested me 
to register my name. On inquiring for a washroom, I was 
directed to a small addition outside, where I performed 
my toilet with water dipped from an iron-bound barrel 
over the sink, the faucets a long time since having failed 
to do duty. It is a peculiar feature, both in Creek and 
Cherokee architecture, that the more one desires to ex- 
plore the interior of thei: homes, the more he must go 
out of doors to do it ; or, in other words, many of their 
homes are made up of a series of separate cabins, or de- 
tached rooms. At this hotel, there were four bedrooms, 
but they were in separate buildings outside, each contain- 
ing a double bed, the cabins having a single window and 
a coor. The dining-room was, at best, a dingy affair. 
There was a seating capacity for, perhaps, thirty or forty 
guests ; the cookroom was, also, an adjoining addition to 
the main structure. There was an attempt at style; ne- 
gro waiters attended to the guests. There were silver- 
plated knives and forks, and the red napkins, always 
found in Indian hotels, protruded from each goblet. The 
fold that an Indian makes in a napkin is peculiar. As it 
protrudes from the goblet, it is a reminder of the last 
glimpse one has of a frog as he plunges head downward 
into the water. Whether the similitude is intentional I do 
not know, but the resemblance is striking. The room, 
though dingy, was neat, the cooking proved fair; cleanli- 
ness prevailed, but there was a superabundance of greasy 
food. Raw potatoes fried in fat, fat pork, the fattest sau- 
sage, fat ham, beefsteak fried in fat, and eggs swimming 
in fat, made up the bill of fare. Knowing that this would 
be our last meal before reaching Tahleauah, we break- 
fasted heartily. 

At eight o’clock the hack was announced, and we starte1 
for the heart of the Cherokee country. Three miles out 
of Muscogee, to the left of the highway, alone on the 
prairie, stands the Baptist Mission Schoolhouse. It is a 
fine structure, and the first building after leaving the 
village. As we went on, the log-houses of the Creeks and 
negro settlers became more frequent. They are rude 
structures at best, some enjoying the luxury of a window, 
but many depending entirely on the door and fireplace 
for light. About four miles from Muscogee, the driver 
pointed out the Cherokee line, marked by large iron 
posts, about six feet high; these are placed one mile 
apart. The stage-road approaches the Arkansas River 
just below the confluence of the Verdigris and the Grand. 
The colors of the three streams are markedly unlike. 
The waters of the Arkansas are very muddy, the Verdi- 
gris is somewhat clearer, while the purity of the Grand 
makes it almost sky-blue. After the three rivers 
have become one, their respective waters, as far as 
the eye can reach, run side by side in one channel 
without mixing. A ferryboat, managed by three Creeks, 
awaited our approach, and while we were passing 
over, the driver, rejecting the muddy waters of the 
Arkansas, gave the horses the waters of the Verdigris to 
drink, while he quenched his own thirst with the waters 
of the Grand. The log-houses of the Creek Indians and 
negroes which we passed in this vicinity in many cases 
were hardly worthy of the name of human abodes. Some 
were made of rough logs, no ax having hewed the sides. 
The logs are merely ‘‘ cobhoused ” together, the crevices 
being stuffed with mud and grass, but there were some 
quite well constructed. No matter how rough the houses 
may be, the chimneys, always erected on the outside, are 
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HON. D, W. BUSHYHEAD, PRINCIPAL CHIEF. 


HON. WILSON HARE, SPEAKER OF THE LOWER HOUSE. 


really artistic. They are often built of sandstoz:, and in | what makes Creek miles so long. It is all owing to 
many cases the colors are prettily blended. One chim- the way the early Creek Indians measured their miles. 
ney, which was attached to the most miserable Creek hut | You see, they used ’possum-skins as the standard of 


that I saw in the Nation, was so picturesque and artistic- | measure. 
ally constructed that a New England collector of the rare | 


The standard was the length of the hide; but 
when they measured distance they used always to throw 


and unique would desire to transport it from the Creek | in the length of the tail, and before vou reach Tahle- 


Nation, and 
attach it to 
his more 
fashionable 
and elegant 
residence at 
home. 

The eight 
miles to Fort 
Gibson ap- 
peared so 
unreasonably 
long that I 
made a de- 
precating re- 
mark to the 
driver con- 
cerning the 
distance. He 
explained as 
follows: “I 
reckon, pard- 
ner, you hav- 
en’t traveled 
much in 
these parts, 
and you 
don’t know 




















CHIEF BUSHYHEAD’S HOUSE, 


quah I am 
thinking you 
will find that 
which was 
thrown in 
was a right 
smart dis- 
tance.” 

The Creek 
driver was 
right. But 
I was now in 
the Cherokee 
country. The 
approach to 
Fort Gibson 
had been 
through a 
comparative- 
ly level 
country. 
Small cotton 
fields here 
and ,there 
proved that 
even the 
least ambi- 
tious of the 
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Cherokees were paying some attention to cotton-raising. 


! 


Small but well-inclosed fields were passed, in which the | 


still :‘anding stalks showed that corn-raising was also a 
Cherokee industry. The eight Indian miles were nearly 
passed, and Fort Gibson came in sight. Here two com- 
panies of United States troops are constantly stationed 

a hundred men. 

‘** What are they kept here for?” I asked the Creek 
driver, as he pointed out the fort. 

‘Well, pardner, 1 can't say ; they don’t seem to do no- 
thing but just stay, and stay, and salute their officers. A 
Creek Indian could not live such a life, and he would not 
be saluting anybody. 
not been called out but once since my remembrance, and 
that was a long time ago, when the Creeks got to fight- 
ing among themselves.” 

Fort Gibson is a small village with a general appear- 
ance of decay, yet a good business was going on in the 
several stores of the place. Here, just outside the vil- 
lage, is located the pleasant home of William P. Ross, 
Superintendent of Cherokee Public Instruction, 
here, also, is the farm on which the Chief of the Chero- 
kees, D. W. Bushyhead, has over 400 head of cattle. 
Before the stage was ready to proceed I had time to visit 
the cotton-gin containing a large amount of cotton, raised 
by the Cherokee people. 
of these gins in the Nation, and the Cherokee production 
of cotton last year was over 7,000 bales. 
was run by steam-power, and there was a gristmill at- 
tached. On our way out of Fort Gibson we noticed 
several fields of Spring grain that looked well. 

** You seem interested in Cherokee progress,” said our 
the rough roads. ‘* We are far from being idle or savages 
We number 27,000 people, of which about 20,336, 
at our last enumeration, in 1480, were Cherokee or mixed 





here. 


blood. We have 5,506 dwellings, with 7,106 other struc- 
tures. In 1880 we had 4,104 farms, with 110,955 acres 
inclosed. Of corn, our production annually is 731,601 


bushels ; wheat, 59,118 bushels ; oats, 53,893 bushels ; 
Irish potatoes, 16,286 bushels ; 10,489 
bushels ; and turnips, 9,044 bushels. Over 84,821 acres of 
land are under cultivation. At our last enumeration we 
had 67,400 cattle, 1,259 mules, 108,552 hogs, 15,643 horses. 
In a population of 5,169 males over eighteen years of age, 


sweet potatoes, 


| bodies ?” is the natural question. 


Why, pardner, these soldiers have 


Near | 
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trees. In this ground, lying in the very heart of the 
Cherokee territory, are buried 2,442 soldiers, most of 
them victims of the late war. 
them wero white men. 


A large proportion of 
Each grave has a marble head- 
stone, but nearly all are inscribed to the unknown dead. 
lew visitors veach the spot to pay tribute to the graves 
of friencs, the register showing that less than 800 visitors 
have beon there since the war. ‘* Whence came these 
The Cherokee Nation 
was the running battlefield during the war ; the entire 
country was devastated, and not a footprint of an ox, 
sheep or swine could be found in the whole Cherokee 
country at its close. The bones of many beasts, whose 
flesh gave food for the armies of both North and South, 
are still seen in the woods, by the roadside and on the 
prairie. My driver insisted on going half a mile out of 
his way to show me a relic of the struggle—the tire and 
the decaying hub of an army-wagon that, by mutual con- 
sent of the people, remains untouched as a memento of 
the past. 

“There is a work of Cherokee enterprise !” said our 
driver, pointing to a telephone line, that runs from Mus- 
cogee to Tahlequah. ‘That was put up and is managed 
by Cherokees. It was gladly welcomed by our people, 


though the glass insulators are sometimes a tempting 


There are about half a dozen | 


The cotton-gin | 


mark for our hunters.” The driver stopped several times 
to put up the wire where it was down. From Fort Gib- 
son, the intervening twenty miles was sparsely settled ; 
the country was somewhat hilly, and covered with a 
heavy growth of oak timber. Elm, hickory, locust and 
mulberry grow well, and there is some prime timber 


| within the Nation. The fences are made of split rails, luid 
companion, as the mules picked their way slowly over | 


we have 3,549 farmers, only 16 hunters and 5 fisher- | 


men. We support 101 public schools as well, and two 
seminaries.” } 
‘* How about your land ?— who owns it ?” we inquired. 
‘The land belongs to the Cherokee Nation. 


It is pro- | 


tected to the Cherokee Nation by a patent, in fee simple, | 


signed by Martin Van Buren as President of the United 
States. Any Cherokee can fence off a farm, and so long 
as he or histdescendants live upon it, it is theirs by right. 
No one can make claim to land within a quarter of a mile 
of the farm he has staked out. He cannot sell the land, 
but can sell the improvements on it, though not to a 
white man. The land on which these improvements are 
is still the Cherokee Nation’s. The Cherokee farmer pays 
no taxes, but when $300,000 accumulate in the National 
Treasury for the rental of lands to the stock-raisers, this 
amount is divided up, per capita, among the Cherokees 
of blood.” 

Not a mile from Fort Gibson is a United States national 
cemetery. The ground is inclosed with a well-made 
sandstone wall. At one corner is a sandstonéd residence, 
in which resides an old veteran of the Peach Orchard 
fight at Gettysburg. The grass is kept closely cut in the 
cemetery, which is shaded by a beautiful grove of catalpa 


up Virginia style. The cattlemen use the wire fence. 
The Cherokee Nation has a strong law on taking timber 
from the public domain. The roads from Tahlequah 
to Muscogee, and, in fact, all parts of the Nation, are 
poor, but at the last council they passed a law for the 
making and repairing of roads, which was the jirst road 
law ever made by an Indian tribe. We stopped at 
Manard Post-office. It was a lonely building in thi 
woods. No house was anywhere to be seen. Connected 
with the post-office was a store in which general mer- 
chandise was sold. The patrons came in on horseback 
all One Indian had several opossum- 
skins hanging to his saddle. I asked him what he sold 
them for? He replied, ‘‘A nickel.” Upon discovering 
that I really wished one, he refused to let it go unless I 
paid him ten cents. Though this is an instance of Indian 
sharpness, it is the general testimony that the Cherokees 
deal fairly. 

They have no law for the collection of debts, yet the 
merchants trust hundreds of dollars to them on their 
books, and the percentage of loss is very small. After a 
wearisome journey through the low timber-lands, we 
emerge into a small, uneven prairie, and the cupola of 
the male seminary comes in view. The building is a 
massive brick structure. Well may this Indian people 
be proud of this and other kindred institutions. Both 
male and female seminaries are similar in architecture. 
They were founded by the Act of the Cherokee National 
Council, November 26th, 1846. The buildings were 
opened on the 7th of May, 1850. These seminaries pros- 
pered until the war, when both institutions suffered great 


from directions, 


| damage, and for some time instruction was abandoned, 


Since the war, large additions have been made to both 
buildings, and the average attendance is over 150 
pupils to each school. The course of study is not far 
behind that of modern academies, the studies of the 
last term of the senior class being Virgil, geometry, 
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moral science, literature, astronomy, geology, composi- 
tion and Bible lessons. The male seminary is one mile 
from the village, and the female seminary four miles in 
another direction. 

“That is Old Blindy’s Hill,” said a gentleman, as he 
pointed to an abrupt hill behind the seminary building. 
Did you ever hear about Old Blindy ?” 

“Bio.” 

“The judge told me the story. You see, Old Blindy 
was an ox that, years ago, was kept around the seminary 
buildings for working purposes, until he was thought to 
have outlived his usefulness, and it was decreed that he 
must die to furnish food for the boys’ table. When this 
decree was made, the young Cherokees, as once did their 
elders when there were important questions to settle, called 
a council beneath the trees, and their decision was unani- 
mous to eat none of Old Blindy’s flesh, and to do their 
best to save his life. ‘Their petition was of no avail. 
When the time set apart for Old Blindy’s execution came, 
the boys, by stealth, led the pet ox up the hill ; being 
blind, he was easily made to follow them up the steep 
ascent, and, at last, they had him safe on the very top. 
They tied him to a sapling, and at once decked him with 
beads and flowers, and painted his horns with many 
colors ; there they fed and cared for him until it was dis- 
covered where Old Blindy was, and how he got there, 
and then the boys were ordered to take him back again. 
This they did, escorting him down to the seminary-door 
in solemn procession. When there, they tied the rope 
which was around Old Blindy’s neck to the bell, and 
thus, by the shaking of his head, Old Blindy summoned 
to the door his would-be executioners. Again the boys 
interceded for Old Blindy’s life, and the managers, look- 
ing at the earnest faces of the young Cherokees, and see- 
ing the gay trappings with which they had decked him 
out, granted their request, and Old Blindy was permitted 
to await the approach of a natural death, which came 
some years after.” . 

Just as we leave the male seminary we catch sight of 


the Council-house, which stands in the Public Square, in | 


the centre of the village. As one looks on this handsome 
brick structure, he can scarcely believe that in 1800 the 
Cherokee Council met simply beneath the tall trees of tho 
forest ; that twenty years after, their Council-house was 
nothing but a rude shed; and that even after the Civil 
War, four rude huts, located at the corners of the Public 
Square, were used for Governmental purposes. The 
building where they now meet cost them $22,000. Here 
assemble their Council and Senate, bodies corresponding 
to the House and Senate of the United States. Here, in 
quiet dignity, all the public business of the Nation is 
transacted, much after the manner of the States, All their 
modes of transacting business have been copied from the 
Departments in Washington, D.C. In the Council-house 
are rooms set apart for the Senate, Council, Board of 
Education, Executive Department, Treasury Department, 
and the Supreme Court. In the Treasury Department is 
the eight-ton safe, in which are deposited the funds and 
valuables of the Nation, but nothing is more carefully 
guarded than a sealed tin tube, in which is incased the 
Van Buren Patent, It gives to the Cherokees their lands 
by as strong a title as it is possible for the United States 
to give, and one that, so long as national honor exists, 
the Government of the United States must respect. At 
the right, as we enter the town, is the village cemetery. 
Unfortunately, it is unfenced, and is a rendezvous for 
cattle and swine. It was the ill-kept cemeteries that 
started the cry in the East that the Indian’s reverence 
for the land and graves of their fathers isa myth. A 








closer inspection shows that some of the private lots are 
inclosed. Some graves are arched over with brick, and 
some are roofed over with flat stones; still others are 
surrounded with small logs, cobhoused together and 
roofed, while many are left wholly exposed. 

On the outskirts of the cemetery, so close to the car- 
riage-road that one can touch it with a whip as he rides 
by, is the monument of a late Assistant Chief, William 
Penn Adair, ® man whose memory the Nation honors. 
Noticing the Masonic emblem on the monument, | ex- 
amined the remaining inscriptions : 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY or 
WILLIAM PENN ADAIR, 
Born Aprit 157TH, 1830,, 
Diep OcToserR 2istT, 1880, 

Colonel Adair, at the age of twenty-one, served in the ecoun- 
cils of his country as Senator from his district; was colonel of a 
regiment in the Rebellion; since 1866 has represented the Chero- 
kee Nation as their delegate at Washington, D. O.; was Assistant 
Principal Chief of the Cherokees in 1879, and was serving as such 
at the time of his death, 


On the third side: 


His only ambition was to so live and dio, that it might be said 
of him that he loved his country. 


‘* Yonder lie the remains of one of our Nation’s chiefs,” 
said my guide, pointing to a large monument beneath the 
branches of the overhanging oaks. Passing several tomb- 
stones, the inscriptions of which I could not read, as they 
were written in the Cherokee alphabet, I stood beside the 
grave of the Cherokee chief whose name had become so 
familiar to me, as I studied the history of this people. I 
had expected to find almost an unmarked grave over the 
man whom I honored for his noble work among his 
people. Hence I was surprised to see the large monu- 
ment, on which I read: 


ERECTED BY THE ORDER OF TNE NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
GEORGE Lowkry, 
Born AT TAHSKERGEE, ON ‘TENNESSEE RIVER, ABOUT 1770. 
Diep OcToBER 20TH, 1852, AGErp 82 YEARs. 

Visited President Washington as Delegate from the Cherokee 
Nation in 1791 or 1792; Captain of the Light Horse, 1810; member 
of the First National Committee, 1814; one of the Delegation who 
negotiated the Treaty of 1819; member of the Convention who 
framed the Constitution in 1827; also, that of 1839; Elected Prin- 
cipal Chief in 1828, and often afterward ; at his death, a member of 


the Executive Council; filled various public oflices. 
, 


A fourth inscription read : 
Many years a member of the Church of Christ; ruling elder 
of the Church at Willstown; deacon of the Church of Park Hill. 


Ho fulfilled the duties of every office well, was an honest man, @ 
spotless patriot, a devoted Christian, . 


Our headquarters were made at the National House. 
It was kept by a Cherokee hostess, a sister of the Chief. 
Our room was finely furnished, and everything was neat 
and comfortable as at an Eastern hotel. ‘The reception- 
room or parlor was handsomely furnished. ‘There was 
a fine piano in the room, the windows were draped with 
curtains of pretty design ; the walls were hung with pic- 
tures, and the tables had the usual variety of ornamental 
knickknacks. The Cherokees are a musical people, and 
during my stay I was regaled with the music of piano 
and violin, 

As I stood on the piazza looking out on the village, I 
made comment on the unexpected degree of civilization 
that the place presented. I was informed that the town 
was largely of recent growth. In 1808, some of the 
Cherokees of the Old Nation, when they could find there 
but little game, came into this vicinity. Still another 
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ains in the old Cherokee 
country, though they have 
their source in the bluffs 
and gentle uplands. The 
water is pure, soft and whole- 
some. The springs in the 
upper part of the town have 
several outlets into the slug- 
gish stream, but they evident- 
ly have a common source, 
The scene around these 
springs, in the morning, even- 
ing and noon, is animated, 
and to the stranger a curious 
one. Like the people of an- 
cient Palestine, at morning, 
noon and night, the women 
come to the springs with 
pitchers, wagons are backed 
up with barrels, men come 
with buckets, all to be filled 
for the supply needed in the 
village. I stopped near the 
spring some time to watch the 
animated scene. An Indian 


INSANE AND BLIND ASYLUM, PARK HILL, TAHLEQUAH. boy on a thirsty beast came 


company, in 1817, settled about three miles from the 
present site of Tahlequah, where they, in a rude shed, 
held the councils of the people. About 1839, when the 
Old and New Nations formed a union, the present Public 
Square was laid out. In 1838, when, at the point of the 
United States bayonet, the Cherokees were driven out 
from their homes in Georgia, they had already learned 


to build residences for themselves, from which 
ejected, they sought the lands where their com- 
rades had gone before, and though by sickness 
and broken hearts reduced to one-fourth of all 
their number by this enforced emigration, they 
began here, in what was then almost an unbroken 
wilderness, to rebuild their homes. But not even 
here were they long permitted to rest in quiet. 
They were happy among themselves when the 
rebellion broke out, but they were forced to fight 
the white men’s battles, and again was the popula- 
tion of the Cherokee Nation quartered by death ; 
and when the war was over, and both Northern 
and Southern troops left the territory of the Cher- 
okee Nation, the remnant of the people returned 
to their devastated fields, and for a third time 
began to build up residences and establish a new 
home life. Hence the traveler through the Cher- 
okee Nation to-day, if he be unprejudiced, must 
wonder at the result of the last score of years. 
To-day the village of Tahlequah numbers over 900 
inhabitants, and is made up of houses of every 
mode, from the humble log-cabin to the elegant 
framed residence, with public buildings, and stores 
well stocked with general merchandise. 

‘When my people emigrated to this country, 
before 1838, as some of them did,” said Uncle 
Blue, ‘‘ they came here to the very centre of our 
Nation, passing over some of our best lands, as 
they supposed the most productive soil was only 
where trees grew ; and doubtless the springs here 
proved rather attractive.” 

The springs of Tahlequah are four in number. 
They are not bubbling springs, such as burst from 
New England hillsides, or even from the mount- 





galloping toward the spring. 
The horse appeared to know just where the water boiled 
up, for he crossed the stream and plunged his nose inte 
the very spot. Next came a pretty half-breed girl, with 
bright, intelligent face. She was riding, without saddle, 


| an Indian pony, at the same time leading another, and 


while her horses were drinking, she bounded from her 
seat and quenched her own thirst from an adjoining 
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CHEROKEE HOSE, TAHLEQUAH. 
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ve “‘T have come for some 
ffs grain,” said the old Indian. 
he ‘* My horse is hungry for a 
le, morsel beside the dry grass 
he on my clearing, and the 
ve good woman at home will 
g- not object to something to 
ra make corncake and hom- 
2, iny.” Seeing me, a stran- 
aa ger, he hesitated, and the 
a Chief told him who I was. 
ry “T am glad to see the 
= man,” he said, as he arose, 
me and gave my hand a cor- 
2, dial, and even a painful, 
sd grasp. ‘‘'The man who has 
th preserved to the world the 
ed fame of Sequoyah, our 
am greatest man, is very wel- 
ed come. But you are not a 
he preacher, I take it?” he 
he continued, half inquiringly. 
he “If you are, come out and 
an preach for me. I am a 
26 preacher, but not much of 
g. one, after all. Perhaps I 
ed had better stuck to my 
to farming ; but I felt that I 
th must preach, and so I farm 
le, and preach, and I feel some- 
nd times as if I was not a suc- 
a cess at either. It is hard 
ng to tell, when one is ignor- 


ant, just what is best. So 
far as I know the right, I 
try to do it. But the grain, 
y : —— a Chief, can I have it ?” The 
; MISS KITTY ROSS, A TYPICAL CHEROKEE GIRL. Chief called his servant, and 








spring. I was astonished, as I stood by the spring, to 
see & mother, with a child old enough to walk alone, 
take it on her shoulder and bound into her saddle with 
perfect ease. 

As one visits from house to house in the Cherokee 
Nation, he discovers that it does not take the palatial 
residence, or even a gaudily painted cottage, to surround 
a happy home life. Some of the happiest homes I ever 
visited were among the more humble Cherokee people. 
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SOME LINES IN CHEROKEE. 


The excellent school privileges draw to Tahlequah many 
who desire to educate their children, and consequently 
many fine residences are now going up. Though the ; 
elegant house of the Chief is his own property, yet it is | “ 
practically the ‘‘ White House ” of the Cherokee Nation. 
It is a neat framed residence, with bay window and 
modern improvements. The interior is elegantly fur- 
nished, and it is here that Chief Bushyhead and his 
charming lady receive, from time to time, the Nation’s 
guests. As I sat in the Chief’s elegant parlor, one of, 
perhaps, the poorest Cherokees came into the room. He 
was pleasantly received by the Chief, who offered him a 
seat by the fire. CHEROKEE SCHOOLBOY. 
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the preacher was made happy with a liberal supply. 
Fearing that I would think him a beggar, he said, in an 
apologetic way: ‘‘The drought came; spoiled corn ; 
yaised no crop; would have done better to have preached 
all the while.” 

“A poor but worthy man,” said the Chief, as the 
preacher pasesd out. ‘He is a North Carolina Chero- 
kee, who hes been among us only a few years. He tries 
to do & good work among his people, but last year his 
crops failed him ; and he is needy, and I previously told 
him I would help him to grain.” 

A Cherokee despises the idea of being thought in any 
sense a beggar; but the needy and the sick stranger are 
carefully looked after. From earliest times the Chero- 
kees have tenderly cared for the orphans of their people, 


THE INTELLIG 


ENCE OF BIRDS. 





and to-day one of the most remarkable of institutions is | 
their Orphan Asylum, a handsome structure, in which the 


unfortunate of their Nation are givena home. The ob- 
ject of this institution is to constitute a home for the 
children, where they may receive parental care and af- 
fection, and at the same time be placed within the reach 
of the facilities necessary for an education. The National 
Prison is a stone structure, situated not far from the 
Youncil-house. In early days the whipping - post was 
almost the only mode of punishment. These whippings 
took place in the Public Square, and the convicts were 
strapped to the trees, and lashed according to the enorm- 
ity of the offense. Public executions by hanging finally 
were adopted, and in the prison-yard now can be seen 
the gallows on which twelve convicts were executed. 
Said the sheriff: ‘‘They say that the Indian is stolid. 
Call it what you may, I never saw one of them flinch at 
the presence of death. I never saw an Indian tremble 
or falter on the scaffold when the time came. One of our 
convicts even went on the gallows and adjusted the rope 
around his neck, and then calmly awaited his fate.” A 
Cherokee killed an adopted brother of one of the leading 
men of the Nation. Before the trap was sprung he 
calmly made his speech, confessed his guilt, said he was 
sorry, but knew it was too late, and that the punishment 





was just, and he was ready to suffer for it. There was no | 


trembling, no sign of fear. The adopted brother of the 
murdered man sprung the trap that sent the criminal to 
his deserts. ‘The Cherokee prison is a square, sandstone 
building. The prisoners are nearly all kept in a half- 
basement, two rooms being set apart for sleeping pur- 
poses, in which are comfortable beds. In the inner 
room is a stove, around which the prisoners are allowed 
to gather in cold weather, in a social manyper. They are 
in charge of a heavily armed guard. The prisoners are 


made to do some work every day outside the prison-walls. | 


They cut wood, work on the streets, and, in fact, are put 
to any kind of labor that may be at hand. Their prison 
clothes are striped around the body. The average num- 





—— 


now edited by Cornelius Boudinalt, a grandson of the 
first Cherokee editor, who began the Cherokee Phwnix 
in 1828. 

I noticed Masonic emblems on the tombstones, and I 
said to my friend, one evening: ‘Are there really 
Masons’ and Oddfellows’ lodges in this place ?” 

** Have you not already discovered that in all things we 
are following the footsteps of the whites? Of course 
we have Masons and Oddfellows, and faithful members 
they make. Each lodge has a good membership. We 
have meetings for prayer ; we have a Chautauqua Circle, 
with fifteen sets of books, in a membership of thirty ; 
we have our musical parties, debating societies, and, in 
fact, about everything you have worth following in the 
States we are fast imitating.” 


OZONE, 

Wuenever it is exposed to the action of electricity, 
oxygen undergoes a contraction of volume, and acquires 
very different properties. ‘This change has been shown 
to consist in an alteration in the atomic structure of the 
oxygen. Thus, while each molecule of oxygen contains 
two atoms, there are three atoms in each molecule of 
It follows from this that ozone is half as heavy 
again as oxygen, and it has accordingly been demon- 
strated that its specific gravity is twenty-four, while that 
of oxygen is sixteen. Ozone has a very peculiar odor, 
whence its name (from a Greek word meaning J smell), 
and this was for many years supposed by chemists to be 
the smell of electricity, as though the electric force were 
a substance. Even after the fallacy of this idea was 
shown, it was many years before the true nature of ozone 
was understood. 


ozone. 


Ozone is very readily obtained by subjecting oxygen 
to the influence of the silent discharge of electricity. 
By this means part of the oxygen is transformed, but not 
all of it, for pure ozone has never yet been obtained. 
Traces of ozone are usually present in the atmosphere, 
especially in the open country, and there is no doubt 
that it performs an important part in removing organic 
impurities from the atmosphere. A limited amount of it 
in the air is health-giving and stimulating, but an undue 
proportion of it produces great irritation of the lungs 
and bronchial tubes. Ozone, by being heated, is again 
converted into oxygen. Ozone has found uses in chemis- 
try because of its great oxidizing powers, and is em- 
ployed to form certain compounds as a bleaching agent 
and as a disinfectant. It is believed that, skillfully and 


| persistently used, it could check the spread of infectious 


diseases. But no attempt has yet been made to effect- 


| ively test this power. 


ber in the prison for the last eight years has been less | 


than thirty, which makes a most favorable showing. The 
prisoners are often too poor to get a lawyer to plead 
their cause. We were informed that the poorer Cherokees 
suffered injustice at times from the lack of counsel. 

The Cherokees also have an insane asylum, which at 
the present time has about thirty inmates. Not only the 
insane, but the idiotic, blind and other unfortunates are 
kept here. The building, like most of the public build- 
ings, is of brick. 

The Cherokee Advocate is published by the Nation, 
and gives their council: proceedings and the laws when 
they are passed. Ono-fourth of the paper is printed in 
Cherokee type, the remainder in our usual letter. The 
ypaper is for the no.-English speaking Cherokees. It is 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS. 

Dr. Cuarues C. Apnorr describes some interesting ex- 
periments on the intelligence of birds. When he girdled 
branches on which birds had built their nests, and caused 
the foliage to shrivel up so that the nests were exposed, 
the birds abandoned the nests, although they had already 
laid their eggs. But in a case in which the nests already 
contained young birds, the old birds remained, notwith- 
standing the exposure of the nests, antil the young ones 
were able to fly. He placed a number of pieces of 
woolen yarn—red, yellow, purple, green and gray in 
color—near a tree in which a pair of Baltimore orioles 
were building a nest. The pieces of yarn were exactly 
alike except in color. There was an equal number of 
each color, and the red and yellow were purposely 
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placed on the top. The birds chose only the gray 
pieces, putting in a few purple and blue ones when the 
nest was nearly finished. Not a red, yellow or green 
strand was used. Dr. Abbott concludes, from his obser- 
vations of the building of birds’ nests, that the female 
bird is exacting, obstinate and tyrannical, and nof at ail 
disposed to give in to the wishes of her lord and master. 
The site of the nest is selected after careful examinations 
of suitable locations by both birds. 


WAITING, 


Wuo comes to lead a waiting people on ? 
Firm must he be, amid the battlement 
Of fools foregoing not his clear intent, 
Which takes its spring not from the past alone, 
But motions to him with imperious tone, 
As of a nation’s pulsing heartbeat sent 
In broadening waves of vast accomplishment, 
Till in some boundless sea its course be done, 
Oh, soon muy he be found! for on him wait 
Occasion and the swiftly veering fate. 
All Nature calls for him; no voice is dumb; 
But all the mountain-winds of liberty, 
And all the billows of the tameless sea, 
Mixed with a human yearning, murmur, ‘‘ Come.” 


TURNER. 


Iv is related of Turner that he had once painted a 
sea-piece, which was hung next Constable’s “‘ Waterloo 
Bridge.”” Turner’s was a gray picture ; Constable’s 
glowed with color. Turner, at work on another pic- 
ture, which he was touching up on “varnishing day,” 
crossed the room with his palette in his haud, and laid a 
round spot of red lead, about the size of a shilling, in the 
centre of his gray sea. It took all the brightness and 
strength out of Constable’s work. 

‘¢Turner has been here,” he said to Leslie, who came 
in at the moment, ‘‘and has fired a gun.” 

Before the day was over, Turner had glazed the red 
patch and shaped it into a buoy. 

It is only fair to the great landscape painter to give 
another anecdote of ‘‘ varnishing day ” that leaves quite a 
different impression on the memory. This year—it was 
1826—Turner’s picture was not gray, but brilliant, and it 
was hung between two of the president’s portraits, to 
which it did very decided injury. Turner deliberately 
reduced the glow of his own picture by covering it with a 
wash of lampblack. 

‘*Poor Lawrence was so unhappy,” he said; ‘and it 
will wash off after the exhibition.”’ 


METEORIC STONES. 

Mereoritres or meteoric stones have been found in 
many countries and in all ages. Pliny describes one 
which he saw, that had fallen in. Thrace, 467 B.c., as being 
as big as a wagon. Among those preserved in museums 
or elsewhere are the following : One weighing 260 pounds, 
whieh fell in Alsace in 1492. It is still preserved in the 
church at Ensisheim. The largest masses on record 
were found about seventeen years ago on the west coast 
of Greenland by the Swedish Arctic Expedition. There 
is now in the collection of the Royal Academy of Stock- 
holm one of them which weighs twenty-five tons; and 
the Museum of Copenhagen has another weighing ten 
tons. In the British Museum is one weighing five tons, 
and in the museum at St. Petersburg one of 1,635 





pounds. The Smithsonian Institute at Washington has 
& very remarkable specimen discovered in Mexico in 
1700, which, according to an Indian tradition, fell 200 
years before that, during a shower of stones. Its weight 
is 1,400 pounds. There are 100 specimens in Yale Col- 
lege Museum, one weighing 1,635 pounds. 

During the present century, aerolites have been care- 
fully studied and analyzed, and, indeed, aside from the 
general outside appearance, by which they are readily re- 
cognized by an expert, a chemical analysis is the one sure 
test by which they can be distinguished in doubtful 
cases. In many cases they are largely composed of iron, 
and from one which fell in Mexico a sword-blade was 
made, which was once in the possession of General Ord, 
of the United States army, and was by him presented to 
his son-in-law, General Trevino, of the Mexican army. 

There is one mass of vitrified iron ore bigger than 
many public buildings lying half buried on a plain in 
West Texas, not far from Proctor, Comanche County. It 
is in all probability an enormous aerolite or meteoric stone 
which fell there when that plain was covered by the sea. 
The country around is made up of marine formations filled 
with sea- fossils, and the water which once covered it 
assisted in preserving what is probably the largest me- 
teorite in the world. This object is unique, being entirely 
unlike any mineral matter in all the country around. It 
is not a drift boulder transported by an iceberg, for there 
never was a block of floating ice that could have moved 
it to-these low latitudes. A forest has grown up around 
it, and by the people in the country it is considered al- 
most a mountain, so vast is its bulk. 


In the great forests of Nubia grows a tree, from which, 
when swayed by the wind, come strange sounds, like the 
notes of a flute, a fife, or a penny whistle. ‘This vocal 
tree is regarded with superstitious terror by the natives, 
and it was indeed a puzzle to every one who has heard 
the mysterious sounds, until some scientific traveler in- 
vestigated the matter. He found that at certain seasons 
of the year hordes of insects deposited their eggs on the 
young shoots and extremities of the branches. These 
produced gall-like excrescences about an inch in dia 
meter. When the young insects emerged, small holes 
were left in the galls. The wind blowing through these 
little apertures caused the strange noises. It is proba- 
bly the only instance of a tree which bears ready-made 
whistles. 

ACCORDING to the estimate of the Riverside Press ana 
Horticulturist, based on the school census returns, the 
population of California is 1,170,298, of which San Fran- 
cisco has 336,458. The estimate for the State is moder- 
ate, but that for the city is higher than the figures 
usually given. No less than fifteen counties seem to 
have declined, and Alpine, with only 366 people left, 
might as well give up the attempt to maintain a county 
organization. Such gains as that of Los Angeles, from 
33,379 to 83,834; San Diego, 8,618 to 21,565 ; San Ber- 
nardino, from 7,786 to 19,806, and Fresno, from 9,478 to 
20,283, show some striking increase. 


Rapriprry or Tree-crowrn.—Cultivated in groves, the 
average growth in twelve years of several varieties of hard 
wood has been ascertained to be as follows : White maple 
reaches 1 foot in diameter and 30 feet in height ; ash, 
leaf-maple or box-elder, 1 foot in diameter and 20 feet in 
height ; white willow, 18 inches, anu 40 feet ; yellow wil- 
low, 18 inches, and 35 feet ; Lombardy poplar, 10 inches, 
and 40 feet; blue and white ash, 10 inches, and 25 feet ; 





black-walnut and butternut, 10 inches, and 20 feet. 





SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC.— TAURUS, THE BULL. 
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‘HE SEIZED HER HAND. 




















‘YOU ARE SACRIFICING YOURSELF TO A ROMANTIO IDEA, OCTAVIE, IN MABBYING ERRALL—If£. 


MUST NOT BE,’ HE SAID.” 


OCTAVIE. 


Ir was the last bal masqué of the season—just before 
fashion’s votaries said ‘‘Good-by” to the fascinations of 
the opera and ball, and fled to country haunts and ocean 
beaches. 

Two genteel loungers who had strolled in to look at 
the costumes now sat in one of the little alcoves that 
opened upon the balcony, smoking and chatting over 
their cigars. 

“Where do you go ?” said Halbert. 

“To Long Branch. And you ?” 

“To Europe, I think. Party of us going ; all the club ; 
all save Durand.” 

Vol, XXV.. No. 2—16. 





** And he ?””* 

Halbert laughed. 

‘He will not be induced to leave America, or the 
vicinity of New York, this Summer,” he said, ‘‘ He’s done 
for, evidently.” 

‘‘What! you don’t mean he is in earnest with the 
dashing Octavie? I fancied he was not so far gone as 
that.” 

‘IT think he cares more for Octavie than he is willing to 
confess, even to himself. But he is off on a new trail 
now. There is a lovely wild rose of a girl been visiting 
friends of his. She is from Beechville, fifty miles away. 
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OCTAVIE. 





ir father has a superb country residence, and she is an 
only daughter. He is invited up there for shooting and 
fishing by her brother. If he goes—farewell, Durand. 
‘The wild rose is very fresh and very fair, and her parents 
know it. They know, too, that Durand is rich as a young 
Croesus, and wonderfully susceptible for one of his years 
and experience. I feel sorry for Octavie.” 

‘*Bah !” sneered the other. ‘‘You waste your pity. 
Women of her style do not need it!” 

** You do Octavie wrong,” said Halbert. ‘‘ She is grossly 
misjudged by most people. She is imprudent, rash, even, 
in her conduct at times, but she is a good girl, with a 
heart which I believe is deeply touched just now. I be- 
lieve she loves Durand passionately.” 

“Ido not doubt the propriety of the last word you 
make use of,” said his friend, with another sneer, ‘‘ but I 
doubt Octavie.” 

‘** And therein you wrong her. You are used to look- 
ing at things and people at extremes—very good or very 
bad, very proper or very improper. Octavie is a combi- 
nation or a cross between these. She does improper 
things sometimes, but is very good at the same time. I 
believe she would make Durand an exemplary wife.” 





** You are very lenient in your judgment for a man of as | 


wide experience as yours.” 

““Yes; perhaps so. My very experience makes me 
lenient. Octavie excites my interest and pity. 
ways has. An orphan—with money, beauty, dash, spirits, 
wit, no caution, no adviser—she became a social code to 
herself. She dressed handsomely, but startlingly ; she 
said witty things ; her bon mols became the property of 
the club-rooms; she attracted men by her dash and 
sparkle until she acquired the name of a heartless co- 
quette, and when she found hard things were being said 
of her she grew reckless, and outraged propriety more 
and more. Yet nobody can lay a finger upon one wrong 
act in the girl’s life, and if Durand would marry her, 
society would accept her and make the best of it. She is 
not really dropped, you know—is simply looked on with 
suspicion. I wish Durand would marry her, but he has- 
not the moral courage. I think he is going off to Beech- 
ville to wean himself from her fascinations. He will 
come back wearing a wild rose as his talisman of safety. 
My cigar is smoked out. Let us move on.” 

They moved on, and did not see the figure of a woman 
who had sat just outside on the baleony. She had gone 
out of the heated ballroom to rest and breathe the pure 
night-air for a moment with her mask off. ; 

She was of fine figure, which was well displayed by her 
elegant costume. Her rich, bronze hair fell in luxurious 
freedom over her handsome shoulders, her large brown 
eyes were full of unshed tears, her beautiful mouth 
drooped at the corners, her white hands had dropped the 
mask on her lap, and were clasp.d convulsively upon 
her bosom. It was Octavie. 

She had heard all the loungers’ conversation. 

“So he is going to Beechville,” she said; ‘“‘and to 
her! We will see.” 

She picked up and adjusted her mask, drew her mantle 
over her shoulders, and glided back among the dancers. 
She was the observed of all observers—her grace, her ele- 
gance, her matchless dancing! The masked and the un- 
masked fashionable lookers-on were eager to see her face, 
but when the hour for unmasking arrived she had gone. 

‘wo weeks later, a tall young fellow, in alinen ulster 
and straw hat, left his baggage to follow him, and, with a 
careless glance at the group of loungers about the little 
station, started ’cross lots for the hotel, half a mile distant 
on the Lake Shore, at Beeclville. 


She al- | 





He was, perhaps, twenty-eight or twenty-nine years 
old, beardless, brown-haired, dark-eyed, with a hand. 
some, weak mouth, and au irresistible swile and perfect 
teeth. 

It was Durand. 

As he walked leisurely along, his hat drawn down te 
shade his eyes, he heard the clatter of: a horse’s hoofs. 
Looking up, he saw, just outside the pasture in which he 
was walking to avoid the dust of the highway, a hand- 
some, high-spirited black horse, on which was seated a 
lady, in a perfectly fitting riding-habit—a lady whe 
reined in her horse when she saw him, and leaned for- 
ward with a bright smile and bow. 

‘* Octavie!—by Jove!” he cried, surprise, pleasure, 
consternation, all mingled in his face and voice. Ther 
he was over the pasture-fence at a bound and standing 
beside her. 

** Are you not glad to see me ?” she asked, with one of 
her bright smiles, as she playfully touched his shoulder 
with her riding-whip. 

“Glad ?—why, yes, of course! Always glad to see you, 
you know, only it’s so deuced sudden and unexpected ! 
Called to see you last week in town, and was told you 
had gone into the country. Thought it queer you did'nt 
say anything about it last time I saw you.” 

“Oh, it was very sudden !” smiled Octavie. ‘I was 
talking with Mrs. Allen—Mrs. Hugh Allen, you know ! 
about Summer resorts, and chanced to mention Beech- 
ville as a nice, quiet, free place, where one could have 
plenty of air and exercise, and not be obliged to dress to 
death. She seized at it immediately. Said she was here 
once a few weeks, and she made up a party of six of us 
in less time then I can tell you, and we came the next 
day. Have been here a week. Heard you were coming 
last night.” 

** Who told you ?” queried Durand, as he lifted his hat 
and ran his slender, white fingers once or twice through 
his crisp hair. 

**Who ?—oh, Mr. Errall —Hugh Errall. 
the hotel, and said he expected you daily. 
so surprised and pleased.” 

‘Then you have met Errall ?” 

“Yes, and his sister came to call upon us to-day! 
Such a lovely girl—pink-and-white! We all thought her 
very pretty, and she and I struck up quite a friendship. 
Iam invited there to spend the day soon.” 

A half-shadow crossed the face of Durand. He could 
not have told why, but he did not like the idea of these 
two women being friends. It seemed so incongruous ! 
Sylvia Errall and Octavie ! 

‘“‘Tam keeping you in the hot sun,” she said, ‘‘ when 
you want to get to your room and a bath, I know. Tra! 
la! I will see you later !” 

** She touched her horse, and was gone, with a bright, 
backward smile and glance, and Durand walked on at a 
swifter pace. 

‘*So, after all, I am to be under the same roof with 
Octavie,” he mused ; ‘instead of running away from her, 
I have run to her, and T'll be deuced if I know whether I 
am glad or sorry. She holds a wonderful fascination 
for me, but I doubt if it’s the sort of feeling a man ought 
to have for the woman he makes his wife.” 

Yet, when Errall came up that night, explaining his 
unavoidable absence from Beechville at train-time, and 
asking Durand to remove his baggage to the handsome 
residence across the lake, Durand declined. 

‘«Thanks !” he said ; ‘‘ but. I will make my headquarters 
here, old tellow! All my traps for hunting and fishing 


He was up at 
We were all 


and riding fill up lots of space, and would be no end of 
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bother at a private house. I will be with you gladly as 
much time as you will want me, but will den here.” 

He went home with Errall and spent the evening. 
Sylvia Errall greeted him with that quiet and well-bred 
reserve that was so habitual to her! How fair she was ! 
Like‘ a blush-rose! And how low her voice! And her 
eyes !—but he had never seen them fully—the white 
lids always vailed them. 

She sang and played dreamy music to him, and talked 
to him, in her low, sweet voice, and begged him to con- 
sider her father’s house his home, whenever he was so 
inclined, as he took his departure. 

‘‘ What a difference !” he said, mentally, as he walked 
toward the hotel. ‘‘I wonder how it would have seemed 
if she had said, ‘Tra! la! I will see you later !’ when I 
left ? Yet, somehow, Octavie says these things so cutely ! 
A fellow can’t but enjoy them.” 

Three or four of the New York party were out on the 
balcony when Durand came up the steps. 

Mrs. Allen leaned down and called to him to come up. 

“Tam smoking my cigar—I can’t !” he answered. 

‘Shall I come down,” said a gay voice, ‘‘and keep 
you from melancholy till you finish it ?” 

It was Octavie. 

‘Yes, come,” he said, and they walked in the moon- 
light until all the others had left the baleony. And 
when he slept that night, it was the bright repartee and 
ringing laugh of Octavie, not the gentler tones of Sylvia 
Errall, that haunted his dreams. 

But that was Octavie’s last hour. Durand arose the 
next morning with a firm resolve to keep himself master 
of the situation. 

“T must not compromise myself here,” he said ; ‘it is 
very different from New York. There it was looked on 
as a ”* he had almost said liaison, but paused just in 
time, and said —‘‘ flirtation. Here it would be thought 
to be a betrothal, and I don’t want that idea to go out. 
I can be polite and civil, and all that sort of thing, with- 
out compromising myself.” 

And he was polite and civil and cordial when he was in 
Octavie’s presence, which he managed should not be 
often. Most of his evenings were spent with Sylvia 
Errall, listening to her sweet, low voice, in speech and 
song, her carefully worded phrases, her mild smile, 
which never became a laugh, and watching her slow, 
easy grace of movement, and telling himself she would 
do honor to his position and wealth were she his wife. 

“She never startles—she is never striking,” he said ; 
“she is like the moonlight.” 

One day Octavie came down to spend the day, accord- 
ing to agreement. Hugh Errall and Durand came home 
from a two days’ hunt and found her there, and Durand 
staid to lunch. 

Octavie never looked better. Striking she was always ; 
her rich coloring, her fine figure, the general lout ensemble 
of the woman, made her that ; but she seemed to fas- 
cinate and charm the gentle Sylvia with her wit and re- 
partee, instead of shocking her, as Durand half expected. 

Hugh was in the best of spirits, and his laugh was 
always ready if Octavie opened her lips, anticipating a 
Witticism. 

Durand, who had been strangely nervous when he first 
found himself in the presence of the two women, soon 
grew at ease, and made himself delightfully entertaining. 

‘“‘T thiuk Miss Somers—or Octavie, as you all call her— 
is charming,” said Sylvia, the next day, to Durand. “I 
like her dash and sparkle, and she seems 80 genuine, and 
80 earnest.” 

Durand, who was easily swayed by the opinions of 











others, felt his heart thrill. After all, Octavie was really 
charming. ied 

He thought of her as he walked up the lake path in 
the starlight, a few hours later. And as if in answer to 
his thoughts, he found her sitting alone on the balcony, 
enveloped in a white shawl. 

“IT know you do not object to smoking,” he said, “so 
I will sit down here and finish my cigar. May I ?” 

‘*Yes,” she said, ‘‘and let me help you.” She took 
the cigar with a graceful gesture and a gay laugh, and 
held it close beside her lips, ‘*#Would I not make a fine 
profile picture now ?” she asked. 

Just then a window-blind was opened, and a blaze of 
light enveloped them. She gave back the cigar, and 
then fell to talking lightly, while a thousand tumultuous 
thoughts surged through Durand’s brain. 

To the average man of the world, a spice of abandon 
about a woman they know to be good is fascinating and 
attractive, whatever the world may say of it. Durand 
was compelled to admit to himself that he enjoyed the 
bright, changing variety of Octavie’s society better than 
he did the unexplainable sameness of Sylvia Errall’s de- 
meanor. And yet—the world—the speech of people! 

It never occurred to him that a woman like Octavie 
Somers could be molded into anything a man she loved 
would want her to be. His heart was not great enough 
to comprehend that. 

One night he sat in the office of the hotel, reading the 
evening paper. He and Errall had been out all day, and 
Ervall had dined with him, and sat at a little distance, 
also reading. 

Two strangers, sportsmen, from New York, were carry- 
ing on a conversation in the office. Suddenly the atten- 
tion of Durand was called by their mentioning a familiar 
name. 

** Didn’t I see that dashing Miss Somers in the dining- 
hall to night ?” queried one. 

And the reply came: ‘Yes, she is here, handsome, 
and faster than ever, I should judge—I saw her smok- 
ing on the veranda with a gentleman the other night.” 

There was dead silence for a second. 

Durand paled behind his newspaper, but did not stir. 
Then with a little spring, like a young panther, Hugh 
Errall stood before the last speaker. 

**You have lied, and defamed a friend of mine,” he 
said, in a low, quiet voice. ‘‘'Take back what you just 
now said, or I will knock your teeth down your throat.” 

The man was a coward, as all men who speak lightly 
of women are, and fairly quailed in the white heat of 
Hugh’s face. 

‘*I—I beg pardon,” he said. ‘I didn’t suppose she 
was a friend of yours. I only spoke in jest.” 

**T would advise you not to make use of a lady’s name 
in your jests hereafter,” said Errall, as he turned away. 

Durand followed him out into the starlight. 

‘Thank you for what you did, old fellow,” he said. 
**Tt was a lie. Miss Somers held my cigar in her hand a 
moment the other night on the veranda, and I suppose 
that that loafer saw it by chance. He deserves a good 
thrashing.” 

They said Good-night, and Durand went to his room 
with a strange feeling at his heart. 

How white and shaken Errall- had been! Could it be 
that he cared for Octavie—that: he loved her? The 
thought made him restless. 

The story of Errall’s defense of her name reached Octa- 
vie the next day. It had spread through the hotel, as 
such news will, like wildfire. 

The next time she saw him alone she tried to thank 
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him, but her tears choked Ler, aud she covered her face 
with her hands. 

He took them both in his. 

“T need no thanks,” he said, softly. 
would not defeud the woman he loved ? 
Octavie. Will you be my wife ?” 

And she wore his diamond solitaire that night. 


What man 
I love you, 


Durand heard a chance reference to the romantic finale. | 
of the sensation the next day. A sudden sickness seemed | 
| has any place in my life—he fills it completely.” 


to seize him. He grew cold and hot by turns, and was 
like a man beside himseif. 
His heart and soul all rallied and cried out against an- 


been his, virtually, so long. 


Ah, he would see her —he would talk to her ; he would 





OCTAVIE. 


sacrificing yourself to a romantic idea, Octavie, in marry- 
ing Errall—it must not be.” 


Se drew her hands away and looked him straight in 


the eyes. 


“It must be,” she said. ‘‘Iam nt sacrificing myself 


| to any idea; I am going to marry Hugh Errall, because [ 
love him.” 


‘**Love him ?” he repeated, like one dazed. 
‘** Yes," she said, ‘‘ with all my heart. No cther man 


He heard her with a sharper pain in his soul than he 


| had ever supposed it possible for him to suffer. 
other man’s possessing this peerless creature, who had | 


*‘T had dreamed—I had fancied——” he began, and 
paused, 
**Yes, I know,” she said. ‘‘J Lad dreamed, too— 





THAT'S HOW IT WAS! 


Miss Tsensor—‘‘ I'M AFRAID YOU ARE NO END OF A NAUGHTY BOYy,SAM. My BROTHER TOLD ME THE OTHER DAY THAT YOU 
LOST FIVE POUNDS AT CARDS AT ONEesSITTING AT YOUR CLUB, AND THAT YOUR FATHER WAS AWFULLY ANGRY ABOUT IT.” 


Mr. Golightly —“ AWFULur ! 


tell her she must not make this sacrifice, for sacrifice it 
surely was, 

**Octavie is romantic,” he said, *‘ and she thinks she 
must give herself to repay this man for his defense of 
her. But it must not be. I have been mad, blind, to 
let it go so far.” 

It was hours before he could see her alone. 
drew her aside into an alvove. 

** Octavie,” he cried, a fire in his dark eyes she had 
never seen there before—‘‘ Octavie, what do I hear? Are 
you betrothed to Errall?— promised to be his wife ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, very softly. 

He seized her hand, 

“Why did you do it?” he cried. “Did you not know 
I Loved you—had loved you for a long time? You are 


Then he 





HE'D LOST TEN POUNDS THE SAME NIGHT AT HIS CLUB.” 


dreamed that you could make me into anything high and 
true and noble that you desired ; but you did not try, 
and I began to study you—afterward to compare you 
with Hugh Errall, and I found him so much nobler that 
all my heart has gone to him. I have been a motherless 
girl, Durand, all my life—gay, spirited, passionate ; but 
I always knew a loving hand could lead me to any height. 
I have been praised, admired, flattered, scolded, cen- 
sured, slandered, and it all has made me reckless. Now 
I am loved, and by that love I mean to grow to all 
womanly grace and worth.” 

** But J loved you, Octavie !” he cried, his selfish heart 
in a wild passion of pain at the loss of her. 

**No,” she said ; “‘no man loves a woman who waite 
for his friend to defend her name. Good-night.” 
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THE ENCHANTED DUCKS. 





Two months later, when the New York party had all 
gané back to ‘the city, Durand lingered behind. 

“A man is a fool who grieves his life away over any 
woman,” he said. ‘And Sylvia Errall would be a model 
wife, I doubt not.” 

So he asked her to accept the vacancy. 

** Are you not aware that I am betrothed to my cousin, 
now in Europe ?” she asked, turning her calm eyes upon 
him in surprise. ‘‘I supposed you knew of it—an en- 
gagement of long standing, and known to all my friends. 
I am sorry this has occurred.” So was Durand. 











THE SONG OF THE SNOWFLAKE. 
By E. F. Pe.iew. 

LrxeE a cloud upon a mountain, 
Like a bubble on a fountain, 

IT am seen and pass away as in a dream, 
For the wild wind drives me ever, 
Over land, and sea, and river, 

Till the sunshine shall dissolve me in its beam. 


Iam swept on the wings of the storm, 
And I rush ‘twixt the earth and the sky— 
The earth that seems shapeless in form, 
And the moon that is clouded on high; 
I rush o’er the ocean’s dark waste, 
And the white spray leaps upward to me, 
Till I feel in its kiss as we mingle, the taste 
Ot the salt of the boisterous sea. 


I pass o'er a ship, 
And I hover and dip, 
*Midst the masts, and the sails, and the shrouds; 
But the wind, with a whirl, 
Makes me eddy and curl, 
And bears me once more to the clouds, 


From the place of my birth, 
I swoop downward to earth, 
Jam borne o’er the plain and the hill, 
And I long for my rest, 
In the ground’s snow-clad breast, 
Or a home in the stream or the rill. 


THE ENCHANTED DUCKS; 
Or, 
THE 4TH OF JULY BEYOND THE ARCTIC 
CIRCLE. 


By Davin Ker. ' 


Iv was the morning of the 4th of July, and the “old 
gridiron,” with all its stars and stripes—which our good- 
natured Norwegian captain had pieced together over 
night out of two or three old signal flags — fluttered 
jaantily from our masthead in the fresh breeze that came 
straight to us from the unknown solitudes around the 
North Pole. We had crossed the Arctic Circle the even- 
ing before, and all night long the ‘“‘midnight sun” had 
been shining down upon us with that solemn, subdued 
splendor which falls through the stained glass windows | 
of some vast cathedral. : 

The great day had been thoroughly celebrated. The 
little brass signal-gun on the forecastle was fired again 
and again, and several of the Swedish Government’s 
rockets and blue lights were expended without permis- 
sion. Instead of speeches and processions, we had a 
patriotic chorus of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” loud enough to 
wake the defenders of Bunker Hill from their graves, 
Even the fireworks, so dear to the juvenile citizens of the 
Great Republic, were not wanting, and our first officer—a 


_ teeth at sixty yards with golden bullets ! 
| Austrian began to talk big about his shooting, and to 





burly Swede with a jolly red face, who seemed to be 


laughing all day long—accidentally let off an enormous 
squib right under the chair of a very fat and rather 
nervous passenger, making the poor man give such a 
jump as almost sent him overboard. 

We were a motley party. Three Boston ladies, brisk 
and bright as skylarks; two handsome young South- 
erners, with the warm tint of the Georgian sun still fresh 
on their comely faces ; the Reverend Evelyn Burnaby, a 
younger brother of the famous colonel, whose towering 
stature, herculean breadth and chest, and heavy black 
mustache, made him look much more like a dragoon than 
a clergyman ; two hard-headed Scotchmen from Glasgow, 
carrying business along with them even in the midst of 
their Arctic holiday ; a big, swarthy, sinister - looking 
man from Southern Austria, whom we nicknamed ‘‘ Shy- 
lock,” and who revenged himself upon Shakespeare by 
perpetually quoting him ; and others too many to name. 

I do not remember how it happened that our talk that 
morning happened to turn upon sport, whence it naturally 
passed to memorable feats of shooting. An Englishman 
spoke of having a friend able to split a pistol-ball with a 
knife-blade, and was instantly ‘‘capped” by a waggish 
young Pennsylvanian, who declared that a Philadelphia 
dentist of his acquaintance was in the habit of filling 
Then the 


hint that if he could only fall in with any game largo 
enough to be worth firing at (a tolerably safe challenge, 
considering that we were out of sight of land), he could 
show us something noteworthy. 

Just then a shout from one of the sailors drew our at- 
tention to a very strange disturbance in the water a little 
way ahead on our starboard bow. In the midst of a per- 
fectly calm sea violent eddies were surging and foaming 
around one particular spot, like breakers upon a reef. 

Various guesses were hazarded as to its nature, and 
one imaginative youth suggested that ‘‘it must be the 
Maelstrom,” quite forgetting that we had passed the su)- 
posed location of that famous mythical whirlpool two 
days before. But all at once the puzzle was solved by 
two long streams of water, that spouted far into the air 
above the disturbed spot, like jets from a fountain. 

** A whale!” cried several voices at once. 

** How lucky !” said Mr. Burnaby, turning to the boast- 
fal Austrian with an affected amiability worthy of the 
greatest actor alive. ‘Pray, Herr G——, do you con- 
sider this game ‘large enough to be worth firing at’?” 

The Australian looked daggers at him, but the levia- 
than settled the matter himself by vanishing so hastily 
that his fluked tail stood almost upright as he disap- 
peared ; and Burnaby declared with uncalled-for sar- 
casm that the fish must have recognized Herr G——, and 
have felt that its only chance of escaping his deadly aim 
was to get out of sight as fast as possible. 

At dinner that day the captain gave us pea soup (which 
he somehow supposed to be the national dish of America), 
and drank to the prosperity of the United States. The 
entertainment closed with a thundering chorus of ‘‘ Glory 
Hallelujah,” and the first officer (who knew scarcely 
enough English to ask his way) made a gallant, but not 
very successful, attempt to join in. 

“This must have been the place,” said I, as we came 
on deck again, ‘‘ where Lord Dufferin’s rooster com- 
mitted suicide. After crossing the line of perpetual 
daylight, you know, the rooster lost his appetite, kept 
walking dejectedly up and down the deck as if some- 
thing were weighing on his mind, and watched the sun 
continually, as if wondering when it meant to set. At 


last, one day about noon, he crew three or four times in 
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a broken-hearted kind of way, and then jumped over- 
board, as if it were no use living any longer in a world 
where such things were allowed to go on.” 

Toward afternoon (or what would have been afternoon 
in any place where the sun still rose and set) we ran 
shoreward again along a mighty range of gaunt, black 
precipices, unrelieved by a single speck of verdure—for 
all vegetation had been left behind at the border-line of 
the grim world that we were entering—and anchored off 
a little hamlet bearing the simple and musical name of 
Langeneckeveeringernes. Indeed, it seemed to have 
more syllables than houses, for the whole village appar- 
ently consisted of five tiny huts of driftwood, thickly 
smeared with tar, and smelling horribly of decayed fish 
and rancid oil. 

Just to the left of the hamlet lay a shallow lagoon, and 
on its smooth surface floated four plump waterfowl, 
which the captain pronounced to be wild ducks. 

‘“‘Now, Herr G——,” he said, gleefully, bringing for- 
ward a loaded fowling- piece and ammunition - pouch, 
“let us see you bring one of them down.” 

The Austrian took a careful aim and fired. As the 
smoke cleared away a voice was heard to call out: 

**Well, what luck ? One duck less on the local census 
list, eh ?” 

**One less ?” echoed another voice; ‘‘it seems to me, 
do you know, as if there were one more /” 

And, in fact, we saw, to our surprise, that although 
we all thought that there had been only four ducks on 
the lagoon, there were now unmistakably five. However, 
we might of course have counted wrong the first time ; 
so the Austrian, biting his lips with vexation at his 
failure, reloaded and fired again. 

This time we all exchanged glances of undisguised 
amazement. There could be no further doubt about it; 
where we had plainly seen jive ducks only a moment be- 
fore, there were now six! 

‘“Well, this beats me /” cried the young Pennsylvanian, 
with a look of half-amused astonishment. ‘‘I guess l’ve 
seen ducks brought down with a gun, but I never saw 
’em brought wp with one before !” 

“T’m thinking,” said one of the Scotchmen, with a 
dry chuckle, ‘‘that yon place maun (must) be be- 
witched, and the sooner we gang awa’ the better.” 

Explosions of stifled laughter were heard here and 
there, and the unfortunate Austrian looked frantic. But 
he was not to be so easily beaten. Twice more did he 
try his luck, and at each shot a fresh duck made its ap- 
pearance, the original four having now multiplied into 
eight as rapidly as Falstaff’s ‘‘men in buckram.” This 
was more than we could bear, and captain, crew and 
passengers all laughed till the tears ran down their 
cheeks. 

‘Keep it up, old boy!” shouted an Englishman ; 
“keep it up till you've created half a dozen more, and 
then kill ’em all at one fire !” 

‘*This is indeed admirable !” said Mr. Burnaby, sol- 
emnly. ‘Any man can kill ducks by firing at them, but 
to blow a new duck into existence with every shot is a 
feat to which few men are equal.” 

The unlucky marksman dashed down his gun with an 
eath of true South Austrian quality, and rushed away 
aft, followed by a roar of laughter that made the air 
ring. 

Possibly the captain may have been right in saying (as 
he afterward did) that the four mysterious ducks must 
have had their heads under water at the time, and were 
startled by the report into popping up again ; but even 
this did not explain why they should come up one by 








one, instead of all together. Be that as it might, how- 
ever, the poor Austrian’s life was a burden to him 
thenceforth from the constant allusions made to his 
miraculous shots—which became doubly galling when- 
ever we happened to have ducks for dinner—and even 
up to the last day of our Polar voyageI do not think 
that he ever quite heard the last of his adventure with 
the ‘‘ Enchanted Ducks.” 


THE MILK SUPPLY OF CITIES. 


By Cyrus Epson. 


From a sanitary standpoint the milk supply of cities is 
second only in importance to their water supply. The 
most vulnerable portion of the community to the attacks 
of disease are the children; to protect these is the 
health officer’s first duty. Children are of necessity sub- 
jected to influences in large cities that tend to depress 
and lower their vitality, it is, therefore, of the highest 
importance that they should receive plenty of nourishing 
food. 

Milk is the chief food of children. No article of food 
is so liable to be adulterated or charged with noxious 
matter. The peculiar physical properties of milk make 
it easy for the unscrupulous to tamper with it for their 
own selfish ends, and it readily conceals within its 
opaque body disease-producing material with which it 
may be accidentally charged. 

Probably no class of men see more plainly the evils 
arising from ignorance than physicians. When joined to 
avarice its power to injure is greatly enhanced. Nowhere 
do we see this combination working more successfully to 
spread evil than among the people who “‘ manufacture ” 
milk in and about great cities. Milk may be unwhole- 
some by reason of adulteration or by reason of infection 
with noxious matter. 

We will first consider the adulteration question, and 
then take up the wider and more important subject of 
the contamination of milk. By the adulteration of milk 
is meant the addition of any substance or the removal 
of any of its constituents. The principal adulterant of 
milk is water, and the next most common sophistication 
is the removal of cream. Many other substances have 
been used to adulterate milk, and we find in most text- 
books long lists of adulterants, including calves’ brains, 
rape seed, starch, gum and other material, the use of 
which is doubtful. Chalk, salt, carbonate of soda,. nitrate 
of soda and flour have been found by inspectors in New 
York milk. Probably the most dangerous adulterants of 
milk are the so-called preservatives, such as boracic acid, 
salicylic acid, benzoic acid and antiseptic naphthales. 
Cream is not often tampered with, but now and then at- 
tempts are made to adulterate it. 

In 1882 a firm of dairymen tried to make an emulsion 
of beef and lard oils to imitate cream. It worked well 
until the bogus cream was shipped one cold night, when 
the extreme cold caused it to separate, and the oil to 
solidify into cakes and layers of lard and tallow. 

I have recently been informed that an artificial cream 
is being shipped to New York, made by adding egg 
albumen to milk. My information is so reliable that I 
have no doubt-but that I shall verify it. Ihave not yet 
had time to do so. 


Detection of the Adulterants. 
Tae Detection or Water.—This may be detected by 


means of the lactometer. The lactometer is simply a 
hydrometer whose 0° equals a specific gravity of water, 
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viz., 1,000, and whose 100° equals a specific gravity of 
1,029, the space between the 0 and the 100 being divided 
into 100 parts. The 100° is supposed to indicate the 
specific gravity (at a temperature of 60° F.) of pure wilk. 
It was found to be an absolute fact that milk from 
healthy cows never fell below 1,029 at 60° F. The 
thousands of samples of milk taken from cows, not only 
in the United States, but abroad, confirm this fact. 

Let us suppose, then, that we have a sample of milk 
which, at a temperature of 60° F., has a specific gravity 
of 90° upon the lactometer scale. As 0° equals specific 
gravity of water and 100° that of pure milk, a specific 
gravity of 90° would indicate that 10 per cent. of water 
had been added to the milk. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
average milk has a specific gravity of about 109° on the 
lactometer. The 100° mark was taken as the standard, 
because a few samples of milk were found that had a 
specific gravity of 102° on the lactometer, and by putting 
the standard at 100°—1,029, the authorities felt that no 
injustice could be done to any farmer or dealer. The 
lactometer has been more abused than any instrument I 
know of, and the reasons for the distrust with which it 
has been looked at are, I think, due: 

1st. To the fact that, some years ago, a large number of 
lactometers were on the market whose 100° indicated a 
specific gravity of 1,030, 1,032, etc., and others that were 
ludly made. 

2d. To the fact that the temperature is often over- 
looked. Any one can understand what a great difference 
this produces in the results. 
t. 3d. To the fact that if a sample of milk is taken warm 
from the cow, placed in a bottle, the bottle corked up, 
and the milk cooled to 60° F., the specific gravity of this 
milk may fall below 1,029 from the fact that a large 
quantity of air has become entangled in the milk, and 
this lowers the specific gravity. A very good illustration 
of this fact is shown in an experiment made by the 
chemist of our department. The skimmed milk from a 
De la Val milk separator was tested. Owing to the 
rapid revolution of the machine, 4,000 per minute, the 
milk was charged with air. As it came from the ma- 
chine, it had a specific gravity of 15° at 60°. In half an 
hour it had a specific gravity of 105° at 60°, and after five 
hours had a specific gravity of 125° at 60° F. You cannot 
dip the lactometer into any white fiuid and say because 
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the specific gravity is less than 100°, that this is watered 
milk, or because the specific gravity is greater than 400°, 
that this is pure milk. All that is claimed for the lac- 
tometer is, that if water alone has been added to milk, 
it will surely show that fact. The opponents of the lac- 
tometer always say; ‘‘ Would it not be possible to skim 
the milk and thus increase its specific gravity, and then 
add water until quite a quantity had been added with- 
out the lactometer indicating anything abnormal ?” Of 
course the specific gravity would not indicate anything 
except that the milk was pure, but the appearance of 
the milk under such conditions would be a sure indi- 
cation of the frand. As I draw these lactometers from 
the cream, from the milk, from the skimmed milk, and 
from the watered and skimmed milk, I think it does 
not require an expert to detect the difference. 

There are several other interesting instruments tha 
have been devised for the detection of adulterated milk. 
One of these is shown, as we desire to call attention to 
some important matters relating to our milk supply. This 
instrument is Professor Feser's*lactoscope. It supplies 
us with a simple optical test for determining the per 
cent. of fat present in a sample of milk. From tho 
quantity of milk employed to render water opaque this 
can be readily determined. The instrument consists of 
a hollow glass cylinder doubly graduated, one scale giv- 
ing the amount of water added to make 4c. c. of milk 
transparent, the other showing the per cent. of fat present. 
In testing, a sample of 4 c. c. of milk is transferred into 
the instrument by means of the pipette, water is gradu- 
ally added, and the mixture thoroughly shaken until all of 
the black lines on the cylindrical body of the milk-glass 
can be read. The level at which the mixture stands on 
the per centage of fat scale shows that per centage pre- 
sent. The instrument affords a ready and easy means for 
determining the relative richness of different specimens 
of human milk. In fact, I have used it myself for thi 
purpose, to aid in the selection of a wet nurse. 

The examination of milk by the microscope is of great 
importance, and should never be omitted. Pure milk 
from a healthy animal has the appearance shown through 
the photomicrograph that is here engraved. The fat 
globules vary in size very little. It has been noted that 
normal food produces milk in which the globules are more 
uniform in size than in that produced by unhealthy food. 
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We show, also, photomicrographs of healthy and un- 
healthy human milk, of cow’s blood, of milk containing 
colostrum cells, of skimmed milk, and of cream. The de- 
tection of preservatives in milk isa matter for the chemist, 
rather than the busy physician, so I will pass it over in 
order to treat more fully a subject that interests us more 
deeply. 

The sub,ect of infected milk now presents itself. That 
milk will absorb the germs of disease with great readi- 
ness is admitted by all who have studied the etiology 
of contagious diseases. 

In a paper on this subject read before the International 
Medical Congress of 1881, Mr. Ernest Hart, of London, 
sums up as follows: ‘‘The number of epidemics of 
typhoid fever recorded in the abstract as due to milk is 
50; searlatina, 15 ; of diphtheria, 7. The total number of 
eases occurring during epidemics traced to the use of 
infected milk may be reckoned in round numbers as 
3,500 of typhoid fever, 800 of scarlet fever and 500 of 
diphtheria.” When it is remembered that within the past 
ten years all these recorded and authentic epidemics 
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occurred, and that before that time we were practically 
ignorant of the fact that milk is a carrier of infection, we 
realize the importance of taking the most stringent meas- 
‘ures to prevent contamination of our milk supply. 

Not only is milk liable to contamination by disease 
germs, but it is also liable to a sort of auto-infection. I 
refer to the development of ptomains in milk subjected 
to certain influences. We are all more or less acquainted 
with Professor Vaughn’s tyrotoxicon. I have seen a nnm- 
ber of cases of poisoning produced by milk that could only 
be accounted for on the hypothesis of the presence of 
tyrotoxicon. One is interesting on account of the num- 
ber of persons poisoned. I will give it. 

On the 12th of May of this year I was directed by tho 
Sanitary Superintendent to investigate several cases of 
poisoning at 1988 and 1990 Second Avenue, New York, 
reported by Dr. J. A. Powelson. In the two aforesaid 
houses 21 persons were found suffering from symptoms of 
irritant poisoning. The symptoms presented were, vom- 
iting, colic, diarrhea, vertigo, headache and great pros- 
tration. All had drunk milk purchased from one milk- 
man, who obtained it of a reputable dairyman in Dutchess 


| gastro-enteritis before taking this milk. 





County, New York. All were taken il] in from one to four 
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hours after taking the milk, and those who vomited early 
were least affected. By making an investigation among 
the customers of the milk, 14 other cases of poisoning 
were found, exactly like the Second Avenue cases. As 
several gallons of the poisonous milk were obtained, a 
most thorough analysis was made by I. W. Martin, the 
Chemist to the Board of Health. All the poisonous 
metals were tested for, and many of the vegetable poi- 
sons, with negative results. Professor Vaughn’s method 
of extracting tyrotoxicon was tried carefully, and a few 
grains of crystalline substance were obtained, which ap- 
peared Jike tyrotoxicon, but on feeding it to rabbits no 
effect was produced. In short, chemical analysis de- 
veloped no results whatever. The odor of this milk was 
peculiar and offensive, being of a sickly swect nature. So 
characteristic was this odor that milk found in several 
families that were affected could be readily recognized 
by it. None of the persons poisoned by this milk died, 
though two came near doing so. These two had slight 
A painstaking 
and thorough investigation was made at the dairy from 
*° 
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whence the milk came and of the farms that supplied the | 
dairy, and it was found that hoof-rot was prevalent on | 
them. No evidence could be obtained that milk from 
animals affected with that disease had been shipped to 
New York, but the farmers had a deep-rooted belief that 
milk from such cows was not deleterious. A sample of 
milk from an animal with the disease was submitted to | 
the chemist and myself, and it was found to have the 
same peculiar odor that was noticed in the case of the 
poisonous milk, and a small amount fed to rabbits made 
two violently ill. Attempts were made by one at vomit- | 
ing, and both showed great apathy for some time after | 
the effects were produced. 

Vaughn believes that the ptomains are more liable to 
be developed in milk from diseased animals, and the 
eases just described would seem to confirm his theory. 

Notwithstanding assertions made to the contrary, I 
believe that the poisonous milk ptomains are very diffi- 
eult to isolate by any means known to chemistry. We are 
too often compelled to make our diagnoses by exclusion. 
All circumstances, however, point to the fact that the 
ptomains are developed during the decomposition of 
wilk, and consequently anything that favors decompo- | 
sition necessarily favors the production of ptomains. 
Want of cleanliness in handling milk, filthy barns, un- | 
clean udders, dirty cans and bottles, are all sources of 
danger. The crust that forms around the neck of bottles 
and cans, unless removed, rapidly decomposes, and thus 
charges the contents of the vessel with the germs of 
putrefaction. I believe with Professor Vaughn that the 
most important advantage secured to breast-fed children 
arises from the lessened danger of infection of milk with 
germs which may produce poisonous ptomains. 

The following rules are given by Vaughn for the pre- 
vention of the development of tyrotoxicon in milk. 





Rules for the Prevention of the Development of Tyrotoxicon 
in Mitk. 

1. The cows should be healthy, and the milk of any 
animal which seems indisposed should not be mixed 
with that from the perfectly healthy animals. 

2. Cows must not feed upon swill, or the refuse of 
breweries, or glucose factories, or other fermented food. 

3. Cows must not be allowed to drink stagnant water, 
but must have free access to pure, fresh water. 

4. Cows must not be heated or worried before being 
milked. 

5. The pasture must be free from noxious weeds, and 
the barn and yard must be kept clean. 

6. The udders should be washed, if at all dirty, before 
the milking. 

7. The milk must be at once thoroughly cooled. This 
is best done by placing the milkean in a tauk of cold 
spring water or ice water, the water being of the same 
depth as the milk in the can. It would be well if the 
water in the tank could be kept flowing; indeed, this 
will be necessary unless ice water is used. The tank 
should be thoroughly cleaned every day to prevent bad 
odors. The can should remain uncovered during the 
cooling, and the milk should be gently stirred. The 
temperature should be reduced to 60° F. within an hour. 
The can should remain in the cold water until ready for 
delivery. 

8. In Summer, when ready for delivery, the top 
should be placed on the can, and a cloth wet in cold 
water should be spread over the can, or refrigerator cans 
may be used. At no season should the milk be frozen ; 
but no buyer should receive milk which has a tempera- 
ture higher thau 65° F. 





| country well. 


9. After the milk has been received by the consumer * 
it should be kept in a perfectly clean place, free from 


| dust, at a temperature not exceeding 60° F. Milk should 
| not be allowed to stand uncovered, even for a short time, 
|in sleeping or living rooms. 


In many of the better 
houses in the country and villages, and occasionally in 
the cities, the drain from the refrigerator leads into a 
cesspool or kitchen drain. This is highly dangerous. 
There should be no connection between the refrigerator 
and any receptacle of filth. 

10. The only vessels in which milk should be kept are 
tin, glass or porcelain. After using the vessel it should 
be scalded, and then, if possible, exposed to the air. 

Adulteration with water is a very common source of 
contamination, for the adulterator is not at all fastidious 
as to the quality of water he puts in his milk. I have 
frequently had in my possession toads and hair-worms 
found in New York milk by the inspectors. As water is 
frequently the carrier of the germs of disease, it follows 


| that water contaminated by such germs, if added to milk, 


will also contaminate it, and make it a carrier of the 
same diseases. 

We all know how pure the water is in the average 
I have inspected a great number of such 
wells, and I do not believe that one in a hundred fur- 


| nishes water fit to drink. It is safe to say that in 20 per 
| cent. of farms in New York State, the cows are watered 


from wells situated in the barnyard itself, contaminated 
by its drainings. This leads us naturally from the con- 


| sideration of milk infected by noxious matters outside of 


the cow to the consideration of that infected by factors 
arising in the condition of the animal herself. 

Milch cows should be fed on wholesome food, and 
have plenty of pure water to drink. Distillery slops are 
highly injurious as a food for milch cows. In order to 


| use them as feed the cows must at first be closely con- 


fined and all other food withheld, as the animals will nut 
eat them unless compelled by starvation. After having 
been forced to eat the stuff, they take to it like drunk- 
ards to their grog, and if permitted will gorge them- 
selves with it. Cows thus fed never have any water to 
drink, as it is considered by swill-feeders that sufficient 
water is present in the swill to supply their need in this 
respect. They are never allowed fresh air or exercise, 
both of which are indispensable to the wellbeing and 
health of tha animal. For months they stand yoked be-, 
tween uprights, their noses over the swill-trough, breath- 
ing the emanations from their accumulated filth, in sta- 
bles that often have only six or seven feet headway. I 
have seen cows in such stables in stalls that were only 
twenty-nine inches wide. In this case only 226 cubic feet 
of air-space was allowed each of the thirty animal. 
stabled! (The New York Board of Health insists that at 
least 300 cubic feet of space shall be allowed an in- 
fant). 

I give these facts because they go with the feeding of 
distillery swill. I have personally seen food of this kind 
fed, and I have been the means used by the Board of 
Health of New York to effect the punishment of persons 
feeding it, yet I have never seen it fed except under the 
conditions I have described. As distillery slops contain 
a large amount of free acid, the direct effect of feeding 
them ‘s to charge the systems of the animals so fed with 
acid. It produces an acid diathesis. The results of this 


is that the secretions, naturally alkaline, are acid. Even 
the milk, which should be neutral or faintly acid, is quite 
acid. 

Another result of this acid condition is the tendency of 
the tissues of the cow, especially the skin, to ulcerate. 
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Large ulcers often form on the flanks and shoulders 
where the skin comes in contact with the floor, on lying 
down. The tail often ulcerates, usually within six or 
eizht inches of insertion, and drops off. Milk from 
animals fed on distillery swill coagulates in a tough 
limp. Ihave seen a complete cast of the vessel which 
ucld such milk formed by the tenacious curd. This cast 
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1. Cream Gauge. 2. Milk Thermometer. 3. Common Lactometer. 
4. Improved Lactometer, with Thermometer Combined. 
5. Professor’ Feser’s Lactoscope, 


INSTRUMENTS USED IN DETECTING MILK ADULTERATION. 


eould be handled without breaking. The following is a 
eopy of an autopsy made by Dr. A. H. P. Seuf, of Brook- 
lyn, in the case of a child, four months old, that died 
from the effects of swill milk : 


“I made an autopsy on the body of Stanley F. Heyden, of 281 
Bergen Street, August ist, 1882. I found the stomach exceedingly 
soft and delicate, and filled with coagulated milk forming quite a 
firm lump over three inches in diameter. The stomach was, 
also, reddened. The intestines were very pale and entirely blood- 
less, and contained a pale, slimy material, characteristic of inflam- 
matjon, 

““The membrane of the intestines was, also, closely studded 
with little whitish specks, which were enlarged glands. All the 
ether organs of the body were normal except the marked pale- 
ness In my opinion death resulted from exhaustion (collapse) ; 
due to gastro-entero-colitis; augmented by the presence in the 
stomach of the firm clot of coagulated milk, which was too firm 
for the child to vomit up or pass down into the gut, and therefore 
acted as a foreign body and irritant. 

“ (Signed), 


The Brooklyn health authorities investigated the source 
ef the milk that was given the child, and found that it 
eame from swill-fed animals. It was deficient in fat, 
while the curd was tough and abundant. Swill-fed cows 
are very much in the same condition as a drunken sot. 

Tn regard to brewery grains, or brewers’ grains, as they 
are generally called, the case is different. Nevertheless, 
it is highly wrong to feed them exclusively, or even for 
the most part. This is shown by the fact that cows fed 
on them become what is termed ‘‘ grains sick.” The ani- 
mal loses its appetite and is apt to have diarrhea, I have 


A. H. P. Szur, M.D.” 








no hesitation in saying that a little grains, judiciously 
fed with other food, will do a cow good. 


The odor of swill or grains is very perceptible in milk 
from animals fed on either. 
The proper way to make 
the ‘‘smell test ” is to shake 
the milkman’s forty-quart 
can, or have some one do 
it for you, and then, re- 
moving the cover quickly, 
smell the inside of it (the 
cover). The odor is always 
present, even in the case 
of milk from animals that 
have been partially fed on 
grains or swill. It is al- 
ways safer not to use milk 
having the odor of grains, 
at least not to use it for in- 
fants’ food. 

In addition to the pecu- 
liar and unhealthy curd in 
milk from cows fed on swill 
and brewers’ grains, it is 
certain that such milk will 
rapidly sour and _ spoil, 
even when subjected to the 
most favorable conditions 
for keeping it. The great 
condensed milk factories in 
New York State, and I be- 
lieve elsewhere, compel the 
farmers who supply them 
with milk to sign a con- 
tract to feed no brewers’ 
grains, starch feed, distil- 
lery swill, or even ensilage. 
The reason for this is, that 
milk from animals thus fed 
cannot be preserved, even 
after being condensed, 
charged with sugar, and 
put up in hermetically 
sealed cans. 

Bad treatment, or the ac- 
éfdental feeding of certain 
plants, sometimes affects milk in a remarkable manner. 
Milk will suddenly sour a few hours only after being pro- 
duced ; or, by some peculiar decomposition of its caseine, 
it will turn blue ; or it will become stringy, running in 
strings when poured from vessel to vessel. “Sandy milk is 
the result of excess of lime salts derived from food, though 
I believe some observers think that it is due to disease 
that causes the lime in the osseous structure of the animal 
to concentrate itself in the milk. Old milkers frequently 
give milk that has a bitter taste. This milk rapidly de- 
composes, with the development of a disagreeable odor. 

A curious epidemic, resembling typhoid fever, broke 
out on Washington Heights a few years ago. It was 
found, on investigation, that the disease was confined 
to the customers of a certain milkman. An examination 
of the cows owned by this man was made, and one was 
found suffering with a loathsome abscess of the udder. 
At the time the examination was made this cow was being 
milked into the common milk-pail. Although the in- 
vestigation was thoroughly vonducted, no other cause 
could be found. The cow with the abscess was quaran- 
tined, and the sickness speedily stopped. 

Milk from animals afflicted with tubercular disease has 
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CONDITION OF COWS HABITUALLY FED ON DISTILLERY SWILL. 


been proved to have the property of transmitting to man 
that disease, unfortunately common among cattle. Highly 
bred animals are particularly affected by this scourge. 
One cause of this is, that too much attention is devoted 
by breeders to producing wedge-shaped animals. It is 
considered desirable to breed animals having great 
breadth of hips and a capacious belly, that narrows 
down toward a thin chest. In this way the lungs and 
chest capacity are sacrificed. The tendency in narrow- 
chested animals, as in flat-chested men, is to develop 
lung disease and tuberculosis. Inter-breeding is another 
curse that spreads the disease. I have known the daugh- 
ter, granddaughter and great-granddaughter to be crossed 
by the father. 

Tuberculosis kills annually more people than any other 
disease, or than any other two diseases. Of 709 autopsies 
performed on the bodies of children under 10 years of 
age, 33 per cent. were found to have died from tuber- 
eulosis. (‘‘ Medical Record,” New York, June 19th, 1886, 
page 713.) An analysis of these cases showed that the 
disease was quite as frequent in the abdominal cavity as 
in the brain. I believe that tuberculosis is rarely an 
hereditary disease, and base this opinion on the fact that 
it is almost never found in foetal life, and is rarely seen 
in children under a month old. Now, if the disease is 
more often acquired than inherited, we must look for 
some fertile source that 
affects the younger por- 


tion of the community 
more than adults. ' 
Milk from tubercular ’ 

eows has infected pigs to Z 
which it was fed. It is 

more than reasonable to 

believe that it frequently 

infects children. I feel 


FEET OF SWILI-FED OOWS, 


confident that tubercu- 





losis will before long be included among diseases com- 
municable from animals to man. 

During the Spring of 1886, an epidemic of scarlet fever 
occurred in a certain district near London. Investigation 
showed that the families in which the fever appeared 
used the milk from one dairy, but failed to show that 
the milk had been exposed to scarlet fever contagion. 
The cows were carefully examined, and were found to be 
suffering from a peculiar affection known as blistered or 
sore teats. Though rather a common disease, it was not 
known to have had any connection with scarlatina. A 
painstaking investigation by Drs. James Cameron and 
E. Klein showed pretty conclusively that the disorder was 
transmissible, and that it was the cause of the scarlatina 
epidemic. 

Bovine scarlatina has been described, but the descrip- 
tion is widely different from the disease discovered in the 
case I have just quoted. Klein discovered in these cases 
a bacillus which he believed to be the, cause of the 
disease, and the true scarlatinal parasite. Besides the 
teat eruption, the cows had fever, quickened respiration, 
dry, hacking cough, sore throat, discharges from the eyet 
and ears, alteration in the milk secretion, and some vis- 
ceral lesions. 

We have seen that milk may be made a source of 
danger to us by the dishonest, careless or ignorant. By 
; adulteration, the  con- 
‘sumer is robbed of his 
proper nourishment. In- 
fected milk, or milk from 
diseased animals, may act 
as a carrier and dissemi- 
nator of disease. The 
danger may be twofold : 
By adulteration the health 
of the consumer may be 
reduced und his system 
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made fertile, so to speak, for the growth and develop- 
ment of the germs of disease that may contaminate the 
milk. 

What, then, is the remedy to be applied for the cure 
of the evil. The first duty of every government is to 
protect the lives and health of its citizens. Inspectors of 
milk should be provided, and every city should have at 
least one such inspector to every hundred thousand of 
population. Each inspector should be provided with a 
lactometer, with which he should carefully test the milk 
oflered for sale by dealers. When doubt exists in his 
mind as to the quality of the milk, he should frequently 
take samples of milk for analysis, for the purpose of de- 
tecting preservatives of a deleterious nature. 

The laws against milk adulteration in New York city 
are excellent, and other cities would do well to copy 
them. 

But the control of milk adulteration disposes of but a 
few of the dangers from milk. It is infected milk that is 
most to be feared, and against it the State provides no 
safeguards. In order to cope with these dangers a corps 
of veterinary inspectors should be provided. It should 
be the duty of these men to examine, from time to time, 
every herd of cows in the State. They should have the 


_power to summarily destroy all animals suffering from 


tuberculosis, and to isolate effectually and quarantine 
those liable to cause contagious disease. 

But the State has another important duty to perform 
in addition to enacting laws and compelling obedience to 
them—it should educate the farmer to care for his stock 
properly, and point out to him the dangers to himself 
and fellow-men of filth and lack of hygienic surroundings. 
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A GREAT number of chemicals and tarry compounds, of use in 
the arts, may be obtained from wood, and this is now being done 
to a considerable extent in the United States. The principal 
works are at Cadosia, New York, where the process of distillation 
is as follows: The wood is delivered at the works in 4-foot 
lengths, and is then piled in the distilling retorts. These retorts con- 
sist of cast iron, somewhat in the form of a steam-boiler, about 10 
feet long and 4}¢ feet diameter, having a large manhole at one end, 
and condensing exit neck at the other end. When a retort is filled 
with wood the manhole is closed and sealed; a slow fire is then 
started under the retort. The first products of the distillation, 
consisting of alcoholic vapors, are passed through a condensing 
worm, and the liquid thus produced is subsequently redistilled, 
and this product then sold. The second products of the distilla- 
tion, consisting of acetic vapors, are condensed, as before de- 
scribed, and the liquid is mixed with lime, thorough mixture 
being effected by mechanical means, thus producing acetate of 
lime—used in cloth-printing works. The crude acetate is placed 
above the retorts on racks, where it is dried, and is then ready 
for market. The third products of the distillation, consisting of 
tarry matters and naphthas, are shipped as produced, and subse- 
quently refined. The last products, consisting of heavy tars, are 
used at the works as fuel. hen the distillation is finished, there 
remains within the retorts a mass of clean and beautiful charcoal, 
ready for market, and all of it is sold to the steel-makers, 


A RECENT letter to The Independent from a lady who visited 
Kadiak Island, in far-western Alaska, gives a glimpse of native 
ways there. In describing a village on the island, she says of their 
houses: “ The way to build a burraburra is to dig a cellar 2 or 3 
feet deep; but you don’t use it as a cellar if you are a rich native 
—you cover the earth with grass and live on it. If you are poor, 
you take the earth, add other or less clean dirt to it and live on it. 
labs are set up on end to make the walls and the divisions be- 
tween the large outer room and the small inner one, other slabs 
make the roof, and then earth and sods are piled on all around, 
except where a small window is inserted. The outer door is only 
8 feet high, the inner one that opens into a narrow passage, and 
then into the small inner room, is not one so high as that—at 
least, a certain long Yankee girl found it hard to wriggle through 
these low doors and narrow sages, and would have prayed an 
Aleut, who stood watching her at one end, to pull her through 
if she had understood any language but those of Aryan origin. 
Off Azaptalik Bay the vessel anchored, in waiting for a native 
jlot, as the charts of the Aleutian a are very defective. 
he next morning we saw a 3-holed hidar ming toward us. with 
three men in it, in their strange-looking kamlayka-shirts tied down 
around the rim of the hole, and also around their wrists and neck, 





so that no water can get into their frail little boat. The kamlayka 
is made of the intestines of the sea-lion or the seal, cleaned, split 
and sewed together in tight horizontal seams, and is a translucent 
waterproof garment, odd-looking, but rather pretty, especially 
when these seams are outlined in red. They a sail the size of 
a bandana handkerchief on a stick that a boy might jump a brook 
with. They furled it by taking it bodily from its little socket and 
slipping it under a loop or two of sinew on the outside of the 
bidarka, They climbed out on to the deck and then hoisted up 
their boat. The oldest of the three men was a good pilot and veri- 
fled the suspicions of Captain Keen that the charts had put the vil- 
lages in the wrong places. This old fellow, betore he had been five 
minutes on deck, stared at the captain, grinned, stared again, and 
then patted him on the shoulder, talking in Aleut, and looking de- 
lighted. The captain turned to us who had been looking on witk 
amazement: ‘He remembers me. I saw him years ago in Vic- 
toria.’ As we got into the smooth, still water of the inner bay, we 
saw the people on a high hilltop overlooking the bay. We were 
the first vessel that had ever ancho there, and, as we found on 
landing, we were the first white women that had ever been seen 
there. The whole village was out to receive us, not rudely, not 
even staring very much, but with a reticent sort of curiosity that 
took note of us without seeming to do 80, The houses are burra- 
burras, so much Overgrown with grass that it was no wonder thet 
the goats a white trader had tried to introduce were not popular 
they ate up too much of the houses. The shoulder-blades of whales 
were used as chimney-pots here, and helped to keep the draft of 
the smoke-hole in the right line of ascent. There were mongrd 
dogs innumerable, and brown babies in the arms of brown' 
mothers, both smiling and tolerably clean. - The men are all sea- 
otter hunters, and showed us their arrows. They would not sell 
their bows. Bow-wood is hard to get on treeless islands, but they, 
gave us one or two arrows, the barb of bone, and made to come 
out after being fired into the otter, the lashing of sinew untwict- 
ing from the arrow with the struggles of the animal. I saw, also, 
piles of the shells of sea-urchins ; the inhabitants eat the latter, as 
they do in Naples.” ‘ 


TE number of steamers in the world, according to the Me- 
chanica! News, in 1886, was 9,969, having an aggregate burden cf 
10,531,843 tons. These included the following kinds : Iron steamers, 
8,198, of an aggregate burden of 8,911,406 tons ; steel steamers, 77(), 
of an aggregate burden of 1,206,962 tons ; composite steamers, 10%, 
of an aggregate burden of 32,820 tons; and wooden steamers, 822, 
of an aggregate burden of 380,655 tons. They were distributed 
thus: Great Britain and its colonies, 5,792, agzrogating 6,595,871 
tons; Germany, 579; France, 509; Spain, 401; the United States, 
400; Norway, 287; Russia, 212; Demark, 200; Italy, 173; Holland, 
152; Brazil. 141; Japan, 105; Greece and Turkey. 82 each; Bel- 
gium, 68; Chili and the Argentine Republic, 43 each; China and 
Portugal, 27 each; Hawaii, 21; Mexico, 15; and miscellaneous, 50. 
This list shows an increase over 1885, notwithstanding the almost 
universal depression in navigation enterprises. 


Tue French seem to be doing a good work in Algeria. A recen‘ 
letter tells us that the once fertile oases of the Oued Rir, fallen inte 
decay and almost overwhelmed by the desert at the date of the 
French conquest, have been restored by systematic irrigation by 
means of artesian wells. In October, 1885, 114 spouting artesiar 
wells added their waters to the 492 wells of the natives. In conse- 
quence of the addition the area of cultivated land has beer 
doubled, and the Oued Rir now includes forty-three oases, with 
520,000 date-palms in full bearing, and 100,000 other fruit trees. 
The population (now 13,000) has more than doubled, and values 
have quadrupled. The date plantations of this district principally 
belong to the natives (Rouara), a people descended from Beckers 
mixed with negro slaves. But the French are also forming and 
occupying new oases by the use of artesian wells. 


CHICAGO newspapers report entire satisfaction with the furnace 
for burning street-garbage, which has been on trial there recently, 
and adescription of the method is given: Two fires are built undcr 
a large iron-lined pft with a grating for a bottom, and on this grat- 
ing the garbage is dumped. The top of the pit is then closed ard 
the fires lighted. The draft is not allowed to ascend through the 
garbage which is being consumed, but is made to pass over the 
second fire before reaching the open air, and the fumes resulting 
from the {mperfect combustion in the first chamber are arrested, 
and all organic matter carried by the smoke entirely consumed 
before it is discharged from the chimney. It is said, that even ix 
the front of the furnace, there is no offensive smell, and the pro- 
cess is declared by those interested to be an unqualified success. 


At the last meeting of the American Library Association, a 
paper was read on the effect of gas upon bindings, in which it was 
stated that leather exposed to the foul air in which gas had been 
burning for 1,077 hours was seriously deteriorated, fur the extent 
to which it would stretch was reduced from 10 per cent. to 5 per 
cent., while the strain it would bear was reduced in the ratio of 35 
to 17, or about 2to1. The leather exposed to a temperature of 
195° F. for 1,000 hours in an atmosphere free from products of gas 
combustion was also deteriorated ; for the extent to which it would 
stretch before breaking was reduced from 13 per cent. to 9 per 
eent., while its breaking strain was reduced from 36 to 28. A tem- 
perature of 142° F, for 1,000 hours had no marked tffect upow 
leather. 

A HIGHLY ingenious modification of Cowper's writing telegraph 
has been shown at the American Exhibition by Mr. J. H. Robert- 
son, an American: electrician. .The movement of a pen at ths 
sending station varies the resistance of two electric circuits along 
which two currents are flowing. These varying currents act upoe 
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two coils at the receiving station so as to impart motion in two 
directions to a pen filled with ink, so that the resultant motion of 
this pen exactly reproduces the movement of the writing pen at 
the sending station. Mr. Robertson bas replaced Mr. Cowper's re- 
sistance coils by a series of thin carbon disks, which vary their 
resistance with variation of pressure, as was discovered by Edison 
and utilized in his carbon telephone transmitter. He has also im- 
proved the receiving portion, and has made the apparatus ve 
practical.” It is being commercially worked out, and we shall 
watch its progress with much interest. It forms a really beautiful 
system of written messages, and is ae ong simpler than any 
previous system of facsimile telegraphy. It is very doubtful 
whether there is a demand for such a system, for the operation 
is necessarily slow, 

A NEw illuminant has just been patented in Glasgow, under the 
name of portable sunlight. It is obtained by the evaporation of 
creosote, or other hydrocarbon oils, and it produces an intense 
white flame up to 3,000 candle-power at a cost of about two cents 
per hour for each 1,000 candles. In operation the oil is heated in a 
steel retort over a low fire, and the vapor is carried through a tube 
to the *‘ combustion-box ” above, into which air is introduced in the 
proportion necessary for proper combustion of the minute oil par- 
ticles that constitute the vapor, with the result that a light equal in 
intensity, to.electricity, and as easily under control as gas, is pro- 
duced for one-tenth the cost of either. 


A steam tricycle has. been tested in France which reached a 
speed of 9 to 11 miles an hour with one rider, and somewhat less 
with two... The fuel used is petroleum—-stored in a tank under the 
seat, holding 24¢ gallons, while the boiler is just in front, A small 
vertical engine and a water reservoir sufficient for 24¢ hours, into 
which the steam exhausted, completes the outfit. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


A corarous funeral is the only imposing procession in which 
the man most concerned takes no interest whatever. 


SoME gypsy proverbs run as follows: After misfortune comes 
fortune. Better a donkey that lets you ride than a fine horse that 
throws you off. 

Hg, at dinner—‘t May I assist you to the cheese, Miss Girton ?” 
Miss Girton—* Thanks, no; Iam very comfortable where I am; 
but you may assist the cheese to me, if you will!” 


“‘Joun, did you ever observe the fondness of Dr. Blank and his 
wife for one another ? Mrs. Blank always calls the doctor her 
duck.” “Ah, yes! That’s because he is a quack.” 


Impeconious Lover—‘‘ Be mine, Amanda, and you will be 
treated like an angel.” Wealthy Maiden —‘ Yes, I suppose so. No- 
thing to eat and less to wear. No, I thank you.” 


‘Every tree is subject to disease,” said a member of a tree- 
planters’ convention. ‘‘ What ailment can you find on an oak ?” 
asked another member, ‘‘.A-corn,” was the reply, 


AFTER-DINNER SPEAKER—‘ Unprepared as Iam—unprepared as 
I_-er—unprepared as——” His Wife (to him across the table)— 
“Why, Tom, you had it all by heart this afternoon. Go on, do!” 


THe Indian puts himself in war-paint to terrify his enemies. 
The woman of fashion puts herself in war-paint to charm her 
friends. At this advanced stage of civilization neither device is 
particularly successful. 

A uapy who had her were taken was showing it to her 
husband. “Do you think that it looks like me?” she asked. 
“Yes,” he said, after critical examination. 
only it seems very quiet.” 

“Wuat is. that terrible racket about ?” asked a man as he 
passed a house and heard a child yelling at the top of its voice. 
“Oh, that’s nothing,” exclaimed his companion; .“ it is simply a 
woman banging her heir.” , 

A LEITTLE boy, watching a severe thunderstorm in which th 
sheet-lightning, flashed almost continuously, seemed very much 
interested and entirely unawed. Turning to his father, he asked, 
“What makes the wind open and shut its eyes so. fast ?” 


° ot 
Famity Doctor —‘ Ah, little one,~tell your’ mamma I+ have 
come to.vaceinate the baby,” Refined Qhild—* Cm Lyou can’t 
see baby now,. Mamma is giving him a That. won't mat- 
a ie won't take but a minute.” ‘Yes, but he is. entirely, dé- 
colleté, 6 ‘ 
me  AOCEPTANCE, Fs a 
— is ye breatie ota apaidenis © Yes!” 
| ‘ tg stirs with. ; > 
oe Hat never a. cable that. | SO Ah. od a 
rough.all the battles of wave and blast ; 
And. never, an echo, of speech or song 
That lives in the babbling air so long. 


“It looks like you; 


” 4 
i. 


Sue Kyew Att Anout Taem.—An old gentleman, speaking to 
a young lady.and commenting.upon her freshness.and good looks, 
remarked, ‘* Ah, my dear, may you,long retain them! Yours is a 
happy period of life. You know nothing yet of the jealousies, the 
heart-burnings, the contentions, the rivalries that beset the path- 
way of existence.” “ Don’t I, though!” she interrupted, ‘I want 
you to understand that I belong to a church choir.” 





TEAcHER—‘‘ How many zones are there ?” Boy—“ Six.” “N 
there are only five.” ‘‘ Yes, there are six.” “Name them.” “The 
torrid zone, tho northern and southern temperate, the northern 
and southern frigid-——” “That's five; what is the other zone 7” 
“O-zone!” 

Brown’s Bor—“ We've got stationary washtubs in our house.” 
Smith's Boy —‘ We've got tessellated vestibules.” “ We've got 
steel tes.” ‘So have we, and a lift.’..‘* Pooh! we've got 
electric bells.” ‘ Well, we’ve something youenses hasn't got—we’ve 
got rheumatic tubes, There, now!” 


“COLD ID BY DOZzE.” 





I’ve got such a hoddible cold id by head, 
Upod by word, I wish I was dead ; 
I really thig I shall go to bed, 
Ad tallow by doze, as the doctor said ; 
He’s oe this afterdood ; 
Why, it’s half-past three, he’ll be here sood 
Ad gib me subbore of his beastly drugs, 
Ad tell be to keep warb udder the rugs. 
Achoo! Achoo! 
Oh, what shall I do? 
I’ve coughed ad sdeezed till I’be dearly blue, 
Ad by doze is so sore, 
I card blow it bore, 
It feels as tedder as if it was raw. 
Subbody told be he’d heard of sub stuff, 
Which you’d odely to sdiff, ad that was edufi: 
What did he call it ?—Alkarab, 
Tl sedd for sub—I suppose it’s a shab— 
They always are. Achoo! Achoo! 
I thig I’ be dyig! Oh, what shall I do? 
Yes, this is the stuff that fellow said 
Was sure to cure a cold id the head; 
Two or three sdiffs the beggar swore 
Would bake you as well as you were before. 
(He en'ffs.) Upod my soul, I believe he’s right, 
be gettig better—it’s wodderful quite, 
I albost feel as if I bight 
Go out and dide at the ciub to-dight. 
(He conlinueth sniffing.) 
I really will, I feel quite well, 
As fresh as a rose, and as sound as a lb il, 
And I'll always swear thet the only balm 
For, a cold in the head is Alkaram. 
“ Here, John, put out my evening clothes.” 
T'll take my grub 
To-night at the club. 
Soup, fish, and a bird, with a pint of Larose, 
I think. that ought to complete the cure, 
And make assurance doubly sure. - 
Achoo!. Hullo! 
Why here’s a go! 
Achoo!. Atishoo! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
It’s, all begiddig agaid, I fear; 
You get. rid of a cold like bide 
By sbellig a bottle of bedicide ! 
a Soup ad fish! it’s absurd, 
: Or to thigk. of a bird, 
“When you.card prodoudce a siggle word, 
: . Ad:as for Larose, the, tipple for be 
* *Ig.a.cnp of bailig lidseed tea. 
I'll go to bed, Bore 
Ad wrap.a red ‘a 
‘Welsh fladdel. baddage roudd by. head, .< -. 
Ad ste at hobe for a budth-at least, fer 
4 beastly wid’s do logger East. 


Way He Dip Nor Take A Hint.—The late Lord Dudley, one 


‘of the. most absent-minded.men, was once paying a morning visit 


to the beautifif Lady M——. He sat an unconscionably long time, 
and the lady, after giving him some friendly hints, took up her 
work and triéd to make conversation. Lord Dudley broke a long 
fit of silence ‘by muttering, “A very pretty. woman this Lady 
M——! But she stays a deuced long time*-I wish she’d'go.” He 
thought Lady M—— was paying him a visit in his own house. 
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HAPPY BABYHOOD.—Cotorep Puate, Factna 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —The Haven ol n 
View of Castile Garden; Money Exchange, 260. A Farmer 
from the Interior Seeking a Wife, 26 Scandinavian Immi 
grants for Utah, 264. Italian Immigrants on their Way from 
Ca tie Garden to a Railway Depot, 265. 
UNCERTAINTIES. POEM. By May Propyn 
MADAME NECKER AND GIBBON THE HISTORIAN. 
ILLUSTRATION.— Portrait of Madame Necker, 268 
THE WIDOW’S BABY . + 
ILLUSTRATION.—“ He proved to be one mss of smuggled 
goods adroitly built together on the foundation of a boitie of 
the best French brandy,”’ 269. 
GREAT MEMORIES sn 
A MORNING WALK. ILLUsTRATION 
DOROTHY’S WOOING ; A ROMANCE OF 
HOUSE. By Fannie AyMAR MATHEWS 
ILLUSTRATION.—* Then a cry of joy, voices, Aunt Carrie's 
sobs, lights—two strong a>ms in whose clasp she shudders— 
and then Dorothy remembers no more,’’ 273. 

CARTERET AND SWIFT; ROYAL NAMES ACKNOW- 
LEDGING AN AUTHOR’S PRESENTATION COPY. 
THE BIRD AND THE SHADOW, POEM 
LADY BRASSEY kas 5 aa al ; 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Lady Brassey’s Yacht ‘Sunbeam "’; The 
State Bedroom, 276. Saloon of the “Sunbeam,” 277, The 
Dining-saloon; The Nursery, 280. Lady Anne Brassey, 281 
ANARCHY IN TURKEY. By Oscanyan. . 
ILLUSTRATION—“ Before he could recover his 1 Be elt. posses- 
sion, three more shots followed in rapid succession, where- 
upon the candle fiew out of his hands,’’ 285, 
SISTER'S FIRST DANCING LESSON. ILLUSTRATION. 
A PAINTING BY ALBERT SCHROEDER 
BEEFSTEAK CLUBS 
THE FIRST TELEPHONE..... Kah ene ‘ . ° 
A VENETIAN LADY, ILiLusTRATION 
LYDDY'’S LITTLE EPISODE. By Exizaneru BicELow. 
ILLUSTRATION, —** Farmer Slocum raised his lame leg oa 
more comfortable angle, and rubbed his Spectacles medi- 
tatively. ‘It's a pity you didn’t get married, Lyddy, before 
these times come upon us,’’’ 289. 
A FINISHED CITY. By Waiter Epcar M‘Cann 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—The State House, Annapolis; An Old time 
Mansion, 292. On Prince George Sure et, 293. Chase House 
The Hall; The Fireplace, 296. One of the Oldest Houses in 
the City; Stewart Mansion, Residence of Anthony Stewart, of 


the Incoming Millions, 259 
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From 


the Brig ** Peggy Stewart,’ 297. The Price House; Old Ar- 
senal or Gunhouse, 300. The Old Tavern; Courtyard, 301. 


A BEE STORY 
SOME ANACHRONISMS; 
READING FOR MOTHER. 
ING BY ERNsT ANDERS....... ° 
FUNNY BEETHOVEN. By Roserr C. V. MEYERs. 
ILLUSTRATION. —* They found him ai over the piano in 


his room, a little lace frill up against his lips, stained with 
his bl 305. 


GRATIANA,. ILLusTRATION. 


HORSEMANSHIP ... 
FROM THE 


ORIENTAL 


ILLUSTRATION. PAINT- 


vod,” 
From A PAINTING BY R. Bona. 
BRELOISE. POEM. By Constance F. W. NADEN " 
NOMADS OF ASIATIC RUSSIA ; MANNA; A RE MAT K- 

ABLE INCIDENT : sie ° 
HINDOO WOMEN. By 8. F. Norris. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — A Hindoo Woman of Higher r Caste, 309. A 


Group of Brahmans, 312. Brahman Girl of the ‘Highest 
Rank, 313. 
IN THE TRACKS OF THE AMERICAN LION. By C. F. 


HOLDER er . ° - 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —‘' I got my head around just in time for 
to see her hit a deer sixty foot away. You'd have thought the 
critter’d been hit with a solid shot,” 316. “I've seen ‘em 
tackle a porcupine, and such snarlin’s and goin’s on as there 
was! Thev gits just loade: i with guilis, and they have a 
bad way of workin’ in like,’’ 317, 
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THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. By Hersenrt 3. 
GARROL.... 
DARWIN ON c ARLYLE ; 


HARVARD. 


POEM. 
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Gulls Arriving at Lake Geneva , in Dece m- 


OF 


ILLUSTRATION, 
ber, 320. 


PRINCE LUCIFER. By Erta W. Prerce. Cuaprers XVIII. 

ee *. rere ee 
ILLUSTRATION. — * Sutton fe " to the fo or by the rifled sa’e 

like one dead. Then Ravenel— madman, traitor, thief 
threw up a long window, leaped breathlessly out on the 
piazza, and fled from the house,’’ 321. 

A GIRL OF GULITSCH, IN THE RUSSIAN GOVERN- 
MENT OF KOSTROMA. ILLUSTRATION................. 

| A FEELING OF INSECURITY. In.usraatton..... 


| KLEA. Ituvstration. By JosepH ZENISEK.... 
ON THE BRIDGE, ILuustration.............. 
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MISS POPPLETON’S FAMILY. By Many A. Owen. 
ILLUSTRATION.—‘‘ With an impatient little shrug of her 
plump shoulders, Miss Pet Poppleton fell back a step or two 
to get a better light on the make-up of her complexion,’’ 337, 
REPOSE, From THE PAINTING BY G, Cocr- 
ToIs ° 
SONG OF WINTE R. 
THE AXIS DEER 
Illustration, 341. 
THREE TYPICAL AMERICANS.... 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— David Crockett ; 


ILLUSTRATION. 
POEM 


Hon. Thomas Corwin, 


344. One of David Crockett’s Early Experiences of Fashiou- 
able Life, 345. Ben Hardin, 348. 
SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC—GEMINI, THE TWINS, Ituws- 


PRATOOM ..<ccce 
JENNY LIND. POEM 
WHAT TWO TOLD. 

ILLUSTRATION. — 
agony anid terror, 


By CLARENCE M. BouTe.Le ‘ 
‘I found Leona, white-faced and full of 
th Ba Over poor, dead litthe Maggie. A 


long, sharp knife had done the wicked work,”’ 353, 
MIDDLE AGE. Humorous ILLUSTRATION........ 
THE HAND OF TIME, Ituvstration 


\ GREETING, I.LiustTrRatton 
DOLLS AND DOLLMAKERS...... 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— A Greek Doll ; 
Doll, Seventeenth Century ; Fashion Doll, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 360. Making Wax Dolls, 361. A Doll-mender, 364. A 
Rag Doll, 365. Dolly’s Tea, 368, 
NOCTURNE. POEM. By A, Mary F. Rosrnson. ; 
ALGERIA; POPPY CULTURE; MODERN PLUCK....... 
VARIATIONS OF BODY-WEIGHT; GRANNY’S DEATH; 
imuoi0AL TOAD; A SURPRISE PIE, 
RONDEAU: SLEEP. POEM 
lllustration, 373. 
LOUEY. By Fiorence B. HALLOWELL 
ILLUSTRATION. —‘* As Louey rose slowly to “he r feet there 
was a hard, white look on her beautiful face," 369. 
| THE END OF MASTER FOX, 
ABDALLAH THE OBEDIENT, 


ILLUSTRATION. —* The lion was ‘rolling the man a head with 
his mouth, and any moment he might decide to bring his 
powerful jaws together,’’ 376. 

A LUMP OF SUGAR. By Davrip Hovston . ‘ 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Ribboned Sugar-cane; Violet Java Sugar. 
cane; Green Sugar-cane; Yellow Sugar-cane, 377. Crystals 
of Sugar; Experiment Showing the Conversion of Sugar to 
Charcoal, ‘80. Diagram Showing the Cyclic Changes Result 
ing in the Formation, Decomposition and Recomposition of 
Sugar, 381. 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 


brvo of the wheat and oat. 


Formula on every label. 


For 15 years has been a standard re »ymedy with all P hysi- 


[t 


cians treating mental or nervous disorders, 


aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 


growth of children. 


It restores the energy lost. by nervonsness, debility, or 


over-exertion ; 


rejuvenates weakened vital powers. 


It is used by Bismarck. Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, and 


thonsands of brain-workers. 


F. CROSRY CO., 56 West Twenty-fifth St., N. ¥. 


For sale by druggists or mail, $1, 
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